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Strand. i Ly J Thames Embankment, 
(Within 3 Minutes of Charing Cross). yarcese = I: 
THE NOBLEST HOTEL EDIFICE IN EUROPE. 
This mammoth hotel or- — mingling with the ubiquitous 
ganization presents all that ve ” American and Merchant 






| Magnates. Social life here 
| takes its most pleasant 
| form. There is no re- 
| straint. The visitor can be 

formal or informal at the 
| dictates of his own feelings 


is most acceptable in hotel | 

construction, protection ig 
yy, against fire, organization, | 
“ management and cuisine. 
The focus of the fashion- | 
able world in the most ° | 
G central, picturesque, and | | This is true an 
EG commanding siuation in | _| hospitality, Whether 
Z town. Luxury and science on commerce or pleasure 
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in living are combined with strictly moderate { bent, the Cecil provides the ideal 
A charges. The visitor knows what he has to | rendezvous. Within easy access of the 
pay for everything. The Cosmopolitan | City, it is still in the very centre of the 
nature of its clientele invests the Hotel Cecil | Theatre World. There is room for every- 
with a peculiar fascination for the traveller. | body. GARAGE on the premises. 
Princes, Peers, Eastern Potentates are | Free accommodation for Visitors’ Cars, 
ZB. be seen here during the season, | Cars on hire at moderate rates. 
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= BREAKFAST, BEDROOM, Single, from §/- per day. DF, JEUNER, 5/-. 
S= 26, 3/-, 3/6. BEDROOM, Double, from 9/- per day. ‘ 
B= LU NOH, = BEDROOM, Bath, and Sitting Room, from 
25/- per day. Nochar ge light or attendance. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 
In making, use less quantity, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE 





PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


‘“* SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Breeze.” 
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THE SKATER. 


After a drawing by A. F. Balliol Salmon. 
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THE BELLS OF YULE. \ 


HE bells of Yule ring loud and clear 
Across the threshold of the year ; 


A 


LGR LS 


The quiet moon is rising slow 


3 


Beyond the margin of the snow; 
The white glint sparkles far and near. 
“eap~ 


How long have those old sounds been dear ! 


EBLE 


How long have we from youth to sear 


WS 


Re-heard their rippling carol flow,— 
The bells of Yule! 
“SEO 


Old days return; old dreams appear ; 


SUZ 


Old conflicts rise of Hope and Fear; 


And yet, with all, ‘tis good to know 


SF 


Despite Life’s change of kiss and blow, 
We still thank God to hear once more 
The bells of Yule! 
<A AUSTIN DOBSON, 
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~~ RE she comes,” said the fireman. 

The driver of the Cridling- 

ton “local” leaned from his 

cab and glared sulkily through the night 
at the red glow of the Scotch express, 

““Qn’y forty-seven minutes be’ind 
time,” he growled. 

“You can’t expect ter set yer watch 
by ’er on Christmas Eve,” observed the 
fireman, cheerily, 

“Christmas be blowed!” retorted the 
driver. 

The station shook as the heavy express 
swept the down-line platform with the 
breath of sixty miles an hour. ‘The 
signal-lamp gleamed red, and _ the tail- 


lights hurried northwards. ‘The young 
fireman just caught a glimpse of the 
waiters clearing the tables in the dining- 
car. He asked nothing more of life 


than the privilege, one day, of 
the Scotch mail. 

An eerie pause, and then the “slip” 
glided alongside the platform. The knot 
of people who had been waiting, with 
seasonable patience, upwards of three- 
quarters of an hour, waved eagerly to 
their friends. ‘The passengers for 
Cridlington bundled out of the warm 
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A CHRISTMAS ALLEGORY. 


BY KEBLE HOWARD. 


AX COWPER. 


carriages and made a dash for the chilly 
little “local.” 

Ominously enough, they were just 
thirteen in number. ‘The first to cross 
the platform and board the waiting train 
was a labourer named William Bolton. 
All his necessities were carried in a red 
handerchief. Mr. Bolton dropped into 
the corner of a third-class smoking- 
carriage, banged the door behind him, 
threw his bundle down on the opposite 
seat, thrust his finger into the bowl of a 
short clay pipe, lit the pipe, spat on the 
floor, and pulled up the window. 

Next came Mr. Philip Cockayne and 
Mr. John Oddy, preceded by a porter 
bearing their — best-quality-solid-leather 
suit-cases. Of the two, Mr. Cockayne 
looked the more prosperous. He wore a 
heavy fur coat, and a fur rug dangled from 
his arm. Mr. Oddy’s plump little person 
was wrapped in a warm ulster that had 
seen plenty of wear. On his head was an 
old, comfortable-looking cap, and in his 
mouth a seasoned pipe. Both men were 
well known in the world of letters, and 
both were bound for the Hydro. at Upper 
Cridlington. ‘They had met, casually, 
on the train, travelled up together, and 
dined at the same table. Beyond the 
fact that both were writers, the two had 
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little in common. Mr. Cockayne (who 
had a private income) was a_ novelist 
of the Gissing school. Between Philip 
Cockayne and life as it is lived hung a 
curtain of grey film. He saw humanity 
as a cyclist in smoked glasses sees the 
glory of the countryside in June. 

Mr. John Oddy, for his part, was 
content to trip cheerfully in the broad, 
safe path beaten out by Charles Dickens 
Both men, in short, ran to extremes, for 
Mr. Cockayne prowled as persistently in 
the shadow as Mr. Oddy danced obsti- 
nately in the sun. Yet one of them, 
maybe, was nearer the truth than the 
other. The porter ushered them 
into a first-class ‘‘ smoker.” 

Most of the fateful thirteen, as a matter 
of fact, were bound for the Hydro. 
Close behind the two novelists came 
Miss Phyllis Muddock, aged nineteen, 
and Miss Joan Muddock, aged sixteen. 
The girls were cold and rather tired, but 
Joan managed to find something amusing 
in the shape of Mr. Oddy’s back, whilst 
Phyllis was perfectly well aware that the 
gooJ-looking boy with ‘*R.J.C.F.” on his 
bag was admiring her from a respectful 
distance. She wondered whether he was 
going to the Hydro. He looked as 
though he would be able to waltz fairly 
well. 

“R. J. C. F’s” full name was Richard 
James Cartwright Forbes. His mother 
was staying at the Hydro., and Richard 
was to join her there for Christmas. He 
climbed into a_ second-class smoker, 
lowered the window, and hoped and 
hoped for another glimpse of Miss Phyllis. 
As it happened, Phyllis dd pop her head 
out, just before the train started, to see 
that the line was nice and elear. 

Then there was the Sleep family, con- 
sisting of Mr. and Mrs. Sleep, Master 
Teddy Sleep, Baby Sleep, and Mona, 
Baby Sleep’s nurse. ‘The Sleep family 


shared a second-class non-smoker with 
their parcels. 
A pale, clean-shaven, stumpy youth 


peered through the window of the com- 
partment occupied by Mr, William Bolton, 
turned the handle, changed his mind 
suddenly, and boarded the train higher 
up. He was a Swiss waiter, despatched 
from London to render extra assistance 
during this busy Christmas season at the 
Hydro. Mr. Bolton thrust his head out, 
and called after the waiter to know if 
there was any asterisked, adjectived reason 
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“All his necessaries were carried in a red 
handkerchief.’ 


why he had opened the door and left it 
open, ‘The waiter did not explain. 

The last passenger to scramble aboard 
was Mrs. Longer, an old lady whose 
daughter Lizzie had married a wheelwright 
at Cridlington, and, at the last moment, 
had found herself unable, for domestic 
reasons, to sit at the foot of the Christmas 
table. Would mother come and _ look 
after Harry and the little ones a bit ? 

* Look alive !” cried the guard. 

“T nearly dropped me umbrella in 
between the other train and the . 

The guard slammed the door, blew his 
whistle, and waved his flag. The cheery 
young fireman turned the hand-brake, the 
grumpy driver started his engine, and the 
little train, with its complement of sixteen 
souls, ran out of the lighted station, 
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bumped over the points, and puffed 
importantly along the single branch line 
that led to Cridlington. 


ite 

A short shrill scream from the engine 
roused Mr. Philip Cockayne, with a start, 
from his light doze. ‘‘ What’s that ?” he 
cried. 

“Only the 
Oddy, smiling. 

Next moment the disappearance of the 
stars and the increased roar of the train 
told them that they were passing under 
Dead Man’s Hill. 

Mr, Oddy was refilling his pipe. ‘The 
flame of the match flickered in the 
draught. He shielded it with his hand 
and gave one puff. ‘Then the match fell 
from his fingers as the train, with a violent 
jerk and a harsh grinding that told of brakes 
suddenly applied, came to a standstill. 

“What the devil’s wrong now?” 
muttered Mr. Cockayne, peevishly. 

Mr. Oddy thrust his head out of the 
window. Although the tunnel was a 
short one, he could see no light ahead. 
Still, it was a fairly dark night. 

The guard, lamp in hand, dropped 


tunnel,” said Mr. John 


from his van to the line, and walked 
quickly towards the engine. <A row of 


heads spoke him as he passed. 
“Wha’s up?” growled Mr. William 


Bolton. 
“Signals against us?” suggested Mr. 
Oddy. 


* Didn't you stop rather suddenly ?” 
asked Mr. Sleep. 

“Want any help?” 
brave Mr. Cartwright. 

Mrs. Longer, the Misses Muddock, and 


This from the 


the Swiss waiter said nothing. Mrs. 
Sleep and the nurse were trying to 
persuade Baby Sleep to justify her 


patronymic, and Master Sleep had _ his 
teeth buried in a large bun—the last of 
seven. Mr. Cockayne was snuggling in 
the collar of this fur coat. 

The guard, as he drew near the engine, 
noted the figure of a man farther along 
the track. ‘This person, who turned out 
to be the cheery young fireman, was 
holding a lamp above his head 

“What's up?” asked the guard. 

“Can’t see the mouth o’ the tunnel,” 
said the driver. 

“We're round the bend, ain’t we ?” 

“Ay! I reckon we’re nigh the mouth, but 
I don’t see no signal, let alone starlight,” 
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The fireman came hurrying back to the 
engine, His face, as the lamplight fell 
on it, was seen by the driver and guard 
to be working with excitement. 

*“What’s up ?” they asked together. 

“The end o’ the blinkin’ tunnel's fell 
in,” said the fireman. 

“ Fell in!” gasped the other two. 

“Ah. ‘There’s not a chink big enough 
to squeeze a rat through. It’s just a solid 
mass of bricks an’ earth. We’d best run 
‘er out afore any more comes down.” 

He jumped aboard the engine, and the 
guard, after making sure that none of the 
passengers had alighted, followed. 

Slowly the little train backed out of the 
death-trap. At any moment, as the three 
men on the engine knew well, every soul 
aboard might be crushed to pulp beneath 
a mass of earth and masonry. ‘The 
collapse of the Cridlington end could not 
have occurred many minutes ago. 

Now they were very near the gate of 
safety. ‘The young fireman, leaning from 
the engine, could see the shine of the dis- 
tant signal-lamp on the polished metals. . . . 

Even as he gazed, though, the starlit 
opening grew blurred, and the noise of a 
mighty roaring came surging up the narrow 
tunnel, 

“Stop ’er, fer God’s sake ! 
fireman. 

He jammed on the brake as the driver 
shut off steam. 

For three awful seconds the roaring 
noise continued ‘Then it ceased, and they 
could hear the women screaming in terror. 

The other end of the tunnel had fallen 
in. The little train, at present, was un- 
touched ; but sixteen human beings were 
imprisoned beneath the vast mass of carth 
and rock that went by the name of Dead 
Man’s Hill. 


” shouted the 


EL, 


Mr. John Oddy behaved splendidly. 
It was he that popped his head into the 
Sleeps’ compartment, and assured them, 
laughingly, that there was nothing what- 
ever to be frightened about. It was he 
that threatened to cuff the Swiss waiter if 
he didn’t stop wringing his hands and 
making a fool of himself. It was he 
that congratulated the Misses Muddock 
on the maternal foresight which made 
them the lucky owners of sandwiches and 
claret, and he that advised the young ladies 
to fill in the annoying interval with supper. 

It was Mr. John Oddy, an hour later, 
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‘*This person, who turned out to be the cheery 
young fireman, was holding a lamp above 
his head.” 


who suggested that they should all 
assemble in the guard’s van in order that 
they might be company for each other 
and keep each other warm. ‘There was 
some reluctance, at first, on the part of 
certain passengers to fall in with the 
scheme. ‘The Swiss waiter, for example, 
was shy of Mr. William Bolton, and Mrs. 
Longer felt quite sure that the very moment 
she put her head outside the door of her 
compartment the roof would fall and 
crush her to death. 

These scruples, however, were eventually 
overcome, Mr. Oddy’s final argument 
being the promise of a picnic. He him- 
self would provide a flask of whisky-and- 


water, some biscuits, and a couple of 


apples. Mr. Cockayne had some brandy- 
and-water and a packet of sandwiches ; 
the Misses Muddock proposed to bring 
claret and more sandwiches. Mrs. Sleep 
regretted that her little boy had eaten the 
last of the seven buns, but she still had 
some biscuits, a cake, two lemons, and a 
bottle of cold tea. Mr. Richard Cart- 
wright unpacked his bag and produced a 
box of cigars, a box of cigarettes, and 
some tobacco, Further, should he bring 
his banjo? He wasn’t very good at it, 
but it might amuse the children, “ By 
all means,” said Mr. John Oddy. 

The driver, the guard, and the fireman 
had examined both ends of the tunnel 
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carefully, and were convinced that, even 
if the remainder of the roof held, it would 
be several hours before the rescue-party 


could get at them. ‘They shunted the 
train very cautiously to the middle of the 
tunnel, and then, as there was nothing 
more to be done, joined the picnic. 

Mr. Oddy was impressing upon the 
party the necessity for using their pro- 
visions sparingly. 

“T understand,” he said, “that there 
is no fear of a further collapse, but one 
cannot say how long it will be before the 
rescue-party get through to us. it may 
only mean a matter of hours, but we 
should be exceedingly foolish, I think, 
if we used our rations extravagantly.” 
And, with this apology, he handed Mr. 
William Bolton about enough whisky-and- 
water to fill an egg-cup. Mr. Bolton, 
looking as though he deplored caution, 
swallowed it at a gulp. 

The Sleep family had arranged them- 
selves tidily at one end of the van. Mr. 
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Cockayne, feeling rather foolish, was 
sitting in the guard’s window-seat, nibbling 
a sandwich. Phyllis and Joan were 
perched on their own dress-baskets, and 
near them sat Mr. Cartwright, tuning the 
banjo. 

The Swiss waiter’s main desire was to 
keep as far as possible from Mr, Bolton. 
It never seemed to occur to him to make 
himself useful by exercising his profession. 
Mrs. Longer, her tremors subsided, was 
dipping a biscuit in a little brandy-and- 
water. The guard, the driver, and the 
fireman sat on the floor. ‘They were 
polite enough, when they came into the 
van, to bare their heads, but Mr. Oddy 
begged them to be covered. 

Mr. Richard Cartwright had __ not 
exaggerated when he described himself 
as an indifferent banjoist. ‘To speak 
frankly, he played so abominably badly 
that Joan stuffed her handkerchief into 
her mouth and Phyllis took an inordinate 
interest in aluggage-label. ‘This was how 
she came to discover that John Oddy, the 
famous novelist, was on the train. 

* One of these men,” she whispered to 
Joan, “is John Oddy. I think it must 
be the little fat man who’s taking charge 
of everybody.” 

“Yes!” replied Joan, excitedly; “I 
recognise him now. Don’t youremember 


that Nettie had a_picture-postcard of 
him ?” 

“Of course! I think he’s rather 
sweet.” 


“ He’s a dear!” agreed Joan. “I do 
wish I had my autograph-album with me !” 
“ Tt’s in your trunk, isn’t it ?” 
“Ves, but I don’t like to look for it 
before all these people.” 


“Nonsense! I'll get mine as well. It'll 
be rather fun!” 
Mr. Oddy was surprised, naturally 


enough, when two dainty, scented auto- 
graph-albums were suddenly thrust before 
him. But the little man was not displeased. 
Even to the bowels of the earth, it seemed, 
his adoring readers followed him. 

‘How did you find me out?” he asked, 
as he wrote his name, the date, and .the 
place in a neat, graceful hand. 

* By the lab—” Joan began, but her 
sister, more tactful, cut her short. 

“From your photographs, Mr. Oddy,” 
she said. “I do so love your books ; 
but I never dreamt that I should ever 
meet you, much less under such extra- 
ordinary conditions.” 
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Mr. Oddy’s eyes twinkled. ‘ By the 
way,” he said, mischievously, ‘‘there’s a 
much more important person than myself 
in this van. Do you see that gentleman 
sitting in the window-seat? If you can 
get Ais autograph, it will be worth 
having.” 

Mr. Cockayne, as Oddy knew, looked 
with lofty disdain upon the people who 
put such requests to writers, and with 
even loftier disdain upon the writers who 
complied with them. He frowned severely, 
therefore, as the Misses Muddock ap- 
proached with open albums, but the 
situation was so peculiar that he could not 
very well refuse. Impatiently he scrawled 
his signature, and turned again to his book. 

Poor dear! ‘There was a worse trial in 
front of him. From the chatter of the 
girls and Mr. Richard Cartwright, the 
other passengers gradually realised that 


there were two ‘‘story-writers” among 
them. Presently the guard, egged on by 


the driver and the fireman, stood up and 
publicly requested Mr. Oddy to tell them 
a tale. 

Mr. Oddy laughed. 
tion,” he said. 

“Name it, sir,” replied the guard. 

“That my friend in the corner, Mr. 
Philip Cockayne, of whom you have all 
heard, tells one after me.” 

Mr. Cockayne was in a pretty fix now ! 
As in the case of the autograph-books, if 
he refused, he would appear incredibly 
churlish. If he told them a story in his 
own vein, he would depress the whole 
party to tears. Finally, if he juggled with 
his conscience and concocted a cheerful 
tale, Oddy would certainly have the right 
to laugh at him when they were eventually 
rescued from the tunnel. 

“Tm afiaid,” he stammered, “one of 
my stories would be hardly suitable.” 

“ Nonsense !” retorted the gleeful Oddy. 
(How he would amuse the men at the 


*QOn one condi 


club with this episode if ever he got 
back!) “Look here! Tl make you 


an offer, Cockayne. We will each give 
briefly our own account of this little 
accident, adding, of course, an imaginary 
finish. What do you say?” 

“Capital!” cried the passengers ; and 
Mr. Cockayne, with drooping head, mur- 
mured ‘ Very well.” 

John Oddy lit a cigar and plunged into 
the tale without delay. He was a good 
workman. Mrs. Longer was_ presently 
surprised to find herself crying with 
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laughter at the description of her back- 
ward exit from the compartment; the 


Swiss waiter quite forgot to be afraid of 
Mr. Bolton ; Phyllis and Joan, of course, 
were in raptures ; the guard let his cigar 
go out, and the young fireman inadvertently 
dropped the hot ash from his cigarette on 
to the back of the 
driver’s hand. ‘The 
driver swore softly. It 
reminded him unplea- 
santly of work 


“John Oddy lit a cigar and plunged into the 
tale without delay.” 


The one gloomy listener was Philip 
Cockayne. Confound John Oddy! What 
did the fellov mean by letting him in 
for tomfoolery of this kind? It was bad 
enough, Heaven knew, to be shut up in a 
beastly tunnel all might, without being 
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compelled 
to make an 
ass of one- 
self for the 
benefit of 
giggling schoolgirls 
and half - witted 
peasants. 

Well, he would 
stick to his guns 


“ 
-~ 
‘ 


and convictions. 
He would give 
them a sketch of 
the affair in the 
pessimistic mood 
that had been so 


warmly praised by 
“all the best cri- 
tics.” (It is useful 
to have a compre- 
hensive phrase for 
those who praise your book as compared 
with those who don’t.) 

John Oddy finished his tale in this way: 

‘The last sandwich had been devoured, 
the last drain of whisky absorbed. Nothing 
now remained between the gallant little 
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band and the pangs of starvation but 
ten cigars and seven cigarettes. (Loud 
laughter.) Mrs. Longer, in tearful tones, 
lamented the fact that she had never 
been taught, as a child, to chew tobacco. 
(Shrieks of laughter.) 

* But, just as our friends had reached 
the stage when even the bravest of them 
was compelled to admit to herself that 
hope must now be abandoned, a faint 
hollow cry sounded distinctly through 
the darkness of the tunnel. The prisoners 
‘leapt to their feet, hurried from the van, 
and staggered bravely in the direction 
whence that cry had come. (Great ex- 
citement.) Mrs, Longer led the way at a 
canter. (Renewed merriment, in which 
Mr. Philip Cockayne did not join.) 

“Joy! As they turned the last bend 
they perceived that the rays of a lamp 
illumined the gloomy passage. What 
need to tell more? How they were 
restored to their friends, how they ate 
their Christmas dinner, how Mrs. Longer 
carved the goose in her daughter’s house, 
how the Sleep family slept in peace at 
last, and how Mr, Richard Cartwright led 
out the beautiful Miss Phyllis Muddock 
for Sir Roger de Coverley—shall not all 
these things be found in the story told by 
—Mr. Philip Cockayne ?” 

Mr. Oddy, as he might have said 
himself, resumed his seat amid a tumult 
of applause. A great deal of laughing 
and chatting followed ; and then, at last, 
the guard called upon Mr, Cockayne to 
fulfil his pledge. 

The pessimist, irritated beyond measure 
by what he considered the vacuity of 
the audience, spared their feelings not 
a whit. Having delivered himself of a 
few scathing remarks on the folly of 
keeping up Christmas at all, he preceeded 
to describe the gloom of the countryside 
as seen from the window of a railway 
carriage. He laid particular emphasis on 
the size and shape of Dead Man’s Hill, 
rolling the sinister name off his tongue 
with evident relish. 

Mr. Oddy began to feel uneasy. So 
far as he himself was concerned, he cared 
not a jot for Cockayne’s horrors, But 
the fellow might have some consideration 
for the women and girls. The Sleep 
children, luckily, were snoring ; but old 
Mrs, Longer’s eyes were beginning to get 
wide with renewed terror, Phyllis and 
Joan looked as though they would burst 
into tears, Mr. Cartwright was lighting 
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cigarettes at a great rate, whilst the 
guard, the driver, and Mr. William 
Bolton stared gloomily at their feet. 

Apart from the Sleep children, the only 
people utterly unconcerned were the 
Swiss waiter and the young fireman, 
The former did not understand English, 
and the latter had left the van at the 
conclusion of Mr. Oddy’s story. 

Philip Cockayne, thoroughly enjoying 
these tributes to his talent, drew near 
to the peroration. He was determined to 
make it as pessimistic as Oddy’s had 
been optimistic. 

“Tt was now forty-eight hours,” he 
droned, “since the last morsel of food 
had been devoured, the last drop of drink 
swallowed. Even Bolton, the burly 
Jabourer, was beginning to look drawn 
and pinched about the mouth and 
eyes,” 

“You leave my mouth and eyes alone,” 

muttered Mr. Bolton. 
“But the end,” Cockayne continued, 
was not to be long delayed. Suddenly 
the ominous rumble for which, half un- 
consciously, they had all been listen- 
ing ——” 

This was a little too much for Mr. 
William Bolton. ‘Chuck it!” he bellowed 
savagely. ‘‘ D’ye ’ear ?” 

Mr. Cockayne paused. Then, with a 
sardonic grin, he bowed to Oddy. ‘‘A critic 
after your own heart,” he murmured, 

Before the smile had died from his 
features a cry echoed through the tunnel. 
“Hi! We're saved! Come on! We're 
saved !” 

It was the young fireman, who had 
been on a tour of exploration, and heard 
the,ring of the rescuers’ picks. 

That night, when every one else in the 
Hydro, was asleep, John Oddy and Philip 
Cockayne continued their old argument. 
Oddy was radiant with triumph. 

“'lhe merest accident,” said Cock- 
ayne. 

“Life is made up of accidents,” re- 
torted Oddy. 

“ Perhaps you were right,” Cockayne 
conceded, “to give that sugary tone to 
your story, seeing that you were telling it 
in a tunnel that might have collapsed at 
any moment ; but——” 

Oddy interrupted him. “Is not life 
a tunnel?” he asked softly. ‘And are 
we not all waiting for the cry of the 
rescuers ?” 

Cockayne stared. 
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THE STARLING’S CHRISTMAS BOX. 


BY NORMAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY PATTEN WILSON, 


HERE is your April radiance gone, 
You damp and out-at-elbows bird 
Now speaking in this bitter tone 
Your long and melancholy word ? 
Delights for lemon-coloured bill 
In winter days ’tis hard to see; 
But you are counting chances still, 
Micawber of the balcony ! 


Humped in a ball of discontent, 
The whole ef you appears to cry 
For flakes of manna to be sent 
At once from out the leaden sky. 
Considering life, you scarcely note 
A single charm upon the list, 
But ponder underneath your coat 
The gospel of a pessimist. 
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The bounty of the summer groves 
No longer satisfies your crop ; 
You sit and dream about my loaves, 
The bits my gold-haired nieces drop. 
And, just to tell us you are near, 
Sudden from out your bosom starts 
That canting whine—so sad! so clear !— 
To move, and even wound, our hearts. 


Take out the jaundice from your look, 
My winged relation of the air! 
For master, mistress, housemaid, cook, 
Have pleasant odds-and-ends to spare, 
Two eager maids, as deputies 
Of Santa Claus, in leaping frocks 
Shall race to spread beneath the trees 
Micawber’s broken Christmas-box ! 








Copyright 1906 by Norman Gale. 
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A sketch from life by A. J. Balliol Salmon. 
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MISS ZENA DARE. 
A sketch from life by A. J. Balliol Salmon, made when Miss Dare was fourteen years of age. 
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[Showing how he was cured of his Discontent and perished in a Blaze of Glory.] 

NE winter’s night when the snow lay deep, And the earth 
beneath it was fast asleep, And the dormice were snuggled 

all cosy and warm From the hurry-go-hullabaioo of the storm, 
A droopledy Tree on the edge of a hill, That shivered so hard he 
couldn't keep still, Nursed grumblesome thoughts in his silly green 
head Till he tumbled the flakes from his branches, and said :— + 
“Oh, what is the use of living at all, For a fellow like me who am 
slender and small, When even the birds say I’m feeble and bare, 
And the squirrels turn tail and visit elsewhere? My _ bandy- 
boughed neighbours, the Holly and Oak, They put on the airs of 
superior folk; And to hear them a-boasting, you’d think they were 
kings, Because they are made into tables and things. It’s the same 
with the Poplar, the same with the Beech, With their lofty ideas 
and their loftier speech ; They're going to be shipmasts or something 
at sea, And declare there’s no use for a scrubby Fir-Tree.” + 

This was all very well, but the Woodman knew better, He 

chopped down the Fir-Tree, and posted a letter, Saying ‘oping as 
‘ow it deserved to be known He'd the finest young Spruce that ever 
was grown. So without being asked if he liked it or not, Our fidgety 
Friend was installed in a pot That was packed to the brim with 
sawdust and soil, And waistcoated round with shining tinfoil. 
This startling treatment was hardly complete When he found himself 
carted through byway and street, Till they bundled him in through 
a hospital door, And dumped him down in Ward Number Four. + 
Now the sight of a bandage, the taste of a pill, And the odours of 
physic make some people ill; But he grumbled no more, so beyond 
feeling faint, We may fairly conclude that he had no complaint. And 
yet he arrived with so many wraps, You'd have thought him a 
patient, or postman, perhaps; But when he stood up in his garment 
so green, What a giant he looked in that singular scene! bob 
Just think of a room with a long double row Of fifty wee cots all 
whiter than snow; Though at each little house in that invalid Lane 
There rested a Curly Head throbbing with pain. But once in a 
while, when the aching grew numb, Those Crippled Mites dreamt of 
the revels to come, Till they smiled with delight in their slumber, 
and then They whimpered, and turned to their slumbers again. 

The Fir-Tree was tired, and sank in a doze, But was all eyes and 
ears when a murmur arose; He watched the Nurse bend o’er a 
sufferer’s bed Till his wonderment grew to a whisper that said :— 
‘‘Why, these must be children like those who once played Through 
our green summer woods, and were glad of my shade; But those 
were all laughter, and these are all grief, And here I’m afraid my 
shade’s no relief. Oh, what can this Pain be, that I never feel, And 
why should it take so much trouble to heal?” The thought was so 
sad that he wept, very near,—Or perhaps twas a snowflake turned 
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After a drawing by William Hyde. 
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into a tear. To hide his distress from inquisitive sight, He was 
walled there and then with a curtain of white, And the strange 
preparations behind the scenes _ Fairly — the heads of those 
bed-ridden Weans. + - + i : 
At last there arrived one ore “om W han thie Medicine Men 
were ordered away, And rooms full of Youngsters all trooped into 
one, To share in the frolic and shout in the fun. There were Bobbies 
and Bessies, and Jennies and Jims, With the usual array of unusual 
limbs; There was Hobbling Harry, who limped upon crutches, And 
a Motor Boy bragging of brakes and of “clutches.” If you gave him 
the word he was off jike a shot, A-trundling along till his wheels 
were red-hot ; He was sent to invite the Metron ail all, And was 
back in a trice dest the curtain should fall. ot + ob + 
Oh, the shout that went up when the Tree came to dain All 
loaded with presents and blazing with light! When one Chickabiddy- 
wink crowed in her glee,—‘‘Oh my, what a lufferly Tissmas Tee!” 
For among the long branches, half hidden from view, Were toys of 
all sorts and of every hue, And everywhere else, till they dazzled 
your eyes, There were candles as many as stars in the skies. 
Oh, the toffee and trumpets, and watches and chains, And packed 
Noah’s Arks, tin engines and trains, Blue sailors, and ships that 
could never have sunk, And a button-eyed elephant dangling his 
trunk! There were chocolate puppies and whiskerful cats, And 
blinkable dollies and squeakable rats, A sturdy red Soldier all scarlet 
and brave, And a Banner so British it never would wave; Silver 
balls on elastic, gold beads on a string, Pink pigs that would grunt, 
bright birds on the wing, And topmost of everything, shining afar, 
Stood a flaxen-haired Fairy Queen crowned with a aa + + 
Then, just at the height of the staring and wonder, The signal was 
given for presents and plunder; Each Toddler in turn got the thing 
he desired, And at every fresh gift a fat cracker was fired. 4 
So when all the romps and excitement were done, And the weary- 
worn Youngsters went off one by one, And mumbled their prayers 
and crept to their beds, With their treasures all cuddled close 
under their heads,—Why, you couldn't imagine a Fir-Tree so proud 
As our Friend when he thought of that happy young crowd; And 
he said, as they bundled him into the yard, Where the snow was 
adrift and the wind blowing hard,—“I am glad I was born neither 
Oak-Tree ‘nor Beech, For lofty ambitions are out of my reach; But 
if I'd my life to live over again, I'd spend it in gladdening Children. 
Amen !” - 4 
P. COoLtins. 
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After a drawing by S. B. Pearse and T. C. Dugdale. 
“Then, just at the height of the staring and wonder, 
The signal was given for presents and plunder.” 
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“THEYRE ALL ALIKE!” MW 
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(A MONOLOGUE.) 
BY CHARLES H. E. BROOKFIELD. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER, Ae 


SCENE: A comfortably furnished sitting-room in Ashley Residences. MRs. KIRKPATRICK 7s at the 
door —saying good-night to her iuckond, who ts off to an evening conference of the ‘*Paleozoics.” 


Mrs. KirKPATRICK: All right, dear! I Any girl who’s wise should, as far as she 
won't come to the door, Come home can, follow my example and marry some- ’ 
early. Put your head in gently, and if body employed at the British Museum. 
I’m asleep don’t wake me, because I ‘There’s a nice atmosphere about that 
mightn’t get to sleep again. But if ?m_ place. And you always know where your 
not asleep it doesn’t matter. Good-night husband is, which is a great thing. And 
—for the present! Mind you have a as soon as the staff of the Museum 
pleasant evening ! (¢urns and comes down gets exhausted, numerically I mean, the 
stage). A stupid thing to say, by the way, Government should reinforce it for the 
because everybody has a pleasant evening benefit of the marriage market. 
if they can, whether they’re told to or not. Now, there’s poor little Mrs. Wedder- 
And if they’re going to have an wzpleasant = burn, in the next flat upstairs, No. 52. 
evening no amount of telling will make it Her husband’s a stockbroker. Now I’ve 
otherwise. But he’s sure to enjoy himself grave doubts about stcckbrokers. I don’t 
to-night with his friends—what do they suppose there’s much romance to be got 
call themselves? The ‘ Paleozoics.” I out of stocks and shares, but it can’t take 
know they meet once a month ina great long to buy a few “ Buffles” or to sell a 
room in Bloomsbury somewhere—Tom few “ Aérated Breads ”—and they’ve all 
took me there one day. It’s decorated the rest of the day for mischief. And 
with nothing but stone knives and stone _ besides, very often you read in the papers 
axes and stone spear-heads—and they that there’s “nothing doing” in the City. 
drink Swizzle’s whisky out of stone bottles Ha! (g’ves a “tittle snort). Nothing good 

and eat fossilised sandwiches, and tell or noble—or elevating doing, I dare say. 
one another prehistoric anecdotes, and But you don’t mean to tell me that all 
make little antediluvian jokes, and those young men in shiny hats sit twirling 
whisper Neolithic double-ententes. I don’t their thumbs for half a dozen hours or 
think Z should find it particularly lively— reading improving books? No! I expect 
but it seems to amuse Tom. And I when you see that ‘Home Railways 
think I’m a very lucky woman to have a_ passed an idle day,” Satan’s been finding 
husband whose entire interest, away from plenty of employment for every one of 
home, is absorbed in anything so un- them. And nobody any the wiser! ‘The 
perturbing as nice little bits of cold flint. Stock Exchange is a secret society—like 
Most wives must have such a terribly the Freemasons. However, 7/ when Mr. 
anxious life. IT'ancy being married to a Wedderburn is professing to be “ carrying 
painter—with classical proclivities!) Or over,” or “ selling for a fall,” or “ being a 
to a barrister—with divorce-court lean- bull,” he’s really doing anything wrong— 
ings! Or toa soldier or sailor, or to a_ he'll only have himself to blame if Mrs. 
doctor, or even to a curate—or indeed, Wedderburn should take it into her head 
now I come to think of it, to any one’ to amuse herself in her own way. Of 
except to Tom. Of course lots of women course I don’t for a moment suggest that 
are. Vm afraid I haven’t felt nearly as she does. All I mean to say is, that I 
sorry as I ought to have felt for all the shouldn’t find fault with her if she dd. 1 
poor women who aren't married to Tom. do not see why the goose shouldn’t be 

Copyright 1906 by Charles H. E. Brookfield. 
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““Good-night—for the present!” 
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allowed precisely the same sauce as the 
gander. She’s a smartish little woman ; 
and I dare say some men would call her 
pretty. At all events she’s a great deal 
too good for a Butterfly Stockbroker, 

I hope ‘Tom won’t be very late. Not 
that I mind his “making a night of it” 
now and then—but men are so thoughtless. 
‘They never have the glass of the hansom 
down when they drive home. And the 
night air—or rather the early morning air 
is (abrupt pause. She sits for an 
instant dumb- 
foundered). I 
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that’s so typical of a man. I’ve given 
‘Yom I don’t know how many little fancy 


matchboxes in my time—yet whenever 
you call upon him for a match, he always 
brings out an ordinary little penny box. 
I gave him one made out of an Australian 
bean, with “To my darling” written on 
it—which he said was embarrassing— 
besides, there wasn’t any rough place on 
it to strike the matches on. So then I 
gave him a “puzzle” one ; only I forgot 
to ask at the shop how it opened—and we 





suppose he’s got 
his  great-coat ? 
He surely didn’t 
go out just as 
he was—I mean 
in his evening 
clothes, with his 
V-necked waist- 
coat, and nothing 
but his prgué 
shirt - front — to 
protect his poor 
chest ? And yet 
I don’t remem- 
ber seeing him 
put on his coat 
(rises and walks 
briskly outside, 
and returns with 
great-coat). No. 
Here itis. What 
a lunatic! May 
is by far the 
most dangerous 








never contrived 
to find out. 
Then I gave 
him one which 
held gold, and 
stamps, and a 
pencil and 


a knife, and a 
thing for taking 


stones out of 
horses’ _ hoofs, 
and a_ bridge 
marker, and a 


lancet, and lots 
of other handy 
little things. 
Sut there’s only 
one shop, in 
Notting Hill 
Gate, where they 
sell matches 
small enough to 
go into it. And 
besides those, I 
gave him a steel 
and agate, which 








month of the he couldn’t get 
year! How sparks out of, 
often haven’t I but which he 
said to him, used to hurt his 
“Till May is thumb with 
out—change not “1 suppose he’s got his great-coat ?” dreadfully. And 
your clout”! once the long 
It’s a most extraordinary thing that yellow tinder stuff was alight when he 


Providence should have thought fit to 
give Man strength and health and energy, 
but that intelligence should have been 
reserved exclusively for Woman. <A 
woman ever goes out without thinking 
What she’s put on. I’ve a great mind 
to send a boy-messenger with the coat 
to the “ Paleozoics,” only I’ve forgotten 
the name of the street. I presume 
he has his latchkey. Men don’t carry 
that in their great-coats, I suppose (she 
feels in his ticket-pocket). It’s not here 
(Takes out a penny box of matches) Now 


thought it wasn’t, and it partly burned 
his clothes. And I gave him a comic 
matchbox—which had a spring, and when 
you pressed it a needle came out and 
pricked you. I think it’s the only time 
I’ve ever seen ‘Tom really angry. But in 
any case, it’s absurd of him to carry this 
common little penny box (/irows it on 
to the table). What are these ? (pulls out 
several omnibus tickets). Now that zs good 
of Tom! And he never told me! He’s 
been going about in omnibuses, and he 
does hate them so, poor old thing. I 
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know what it means! He’s saving up— 
to get me a birthday present. ‘Vhere’s 
a darling old Tom! (embraces the coat, 
and kisses where his face would be). 1 
wonder what he'll get me. I know what 
I really want. And that’s a sable to go 
round my neck—a really good one. My 
old one’s got terribly 
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omnibus—and all about the ‘ Oxford and 
Cambridge’ was a little mild taradiddle. 
I do hope he’s inside, and not sitting 
shivering on—don’t they call it the 

* knife-board ” ? 
I wonder if he has anything to put 
round his neck? (she feels in one of the 
side pockets). ‘Yhere’s 





shabby. And _ it 
wasn’t a __ first-rate 
one to start with: it 
always had a—kind 
of a Spring Sale 
look about it. I 
suppose an absolutely 
perfect one would 
cost about twenty 
guineas. Now, Tom's 
cab fare is eighteen 
pence each way to 
the Museum = and 
back—so the omni- 
buses save him two- 
and-eightpence a day. 
Twenty guineas: let 
me see—a_ hundred 
and fifty-seven days. 

Itll take him 
about six months in 
omnibuses to get me 
that sable. Poor 
dear! But it’s well 
worth it. I wonder 
when he began? 
There’s only about 
eight penn’orth here. 
Now I see why he 
bustled off in’ such 
a hurry to-night. I 
said — ‘Surely you 
don’t have to be at 
your ‘Paleozoics’ 
before nine. It’s | 
only a few minutes } 
past eight now.” 
“Qh, well,” he said, 
*“T want to: look in 
at the ‘Oxford and 
Cambridge.’ There’s 
a book in the 











no muffler here— 
only his (takes 
out a pair of rather 
soiled white hid 
gloves). Hullo! 
What is the meaning 
of these? Upon my 
word! That can’t be 
another little bit of 
economy. He can’t 
be wearing out his 
old evening gloves 
in the daytime, in 
order to buy his wife 
sables. When 
did we last go to a 
dance? Last New 
Year’s Eve. Nearly 
six months ago—at 
Aunt Joanna’s_ at 
Turnham Green, 
And there were no 
cabs, and ‘Tom gave 
a milkman five 
shillings to drive us 
to an underground 
station, where we 
caught a workmen’s 
train, He can’t surely 


have carried these 

gloves about with him 

ever since, out of 
sentiment. Let’s see 

where he has been 

lately of an evening 

-when he_ hasn't 

? been athome. He’s 
EN been now and then 

ae 


on Monday nights to 
play chess with old 
Dr. Maunder — he 
wouldn’t want white 








library there that I 
want to see.” I didn’t 
think of it at the time,—but fancy a 
British Museum man wanting to look 
into his club to see a book in the library ! 
You can as well imagine a Newcastle 
man looking in at his club to stare at the 
coal-scuttle!_ No. Poor ‘om wanted a 
little extra time because he was going by 


‘There's a darling old Tom!” 


gloves for that. And 
we've been once 
or twice to the play—and then he xever 
wears gloves, as I like him to hold my 
hands, I’m so nervous in cabs. And he’s 
run out once or twice late, to post a letter 
for me. ‘Then of course he wouldn't 
require white gloves. No. Heil have to 
account for those. But that’s where the 
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unfairness comes in. Men are such 
adepts at accounting for things. ‘They’re 
never taken aback, as a woman would be. 
I believe they’re taught deceit at Eton 
and Cambridge. 
the curriculum—Classics, Mathematics, 
History, Modern Languages, Zy/ng, by 
competent professors. When I ask ‘Tom 
the meaning of these gloves he won’t be 
the least taken aback. 


I believe it’s part of 
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have done, as he had an author to arrange 
everything for him, 

What would a real detective do? That’s 
the question. I know! He'd look and 
see what else there might be in the 
pockets. But first, I think, he’d lock 
the door for fear of interruption (she docks 
the door. She fumbles in pockets ; throws 
out some coppers —an evening newspaper— 





He'll just say: “Oh, yes. 
They're Mr, Plowden’s. 
There were no cases the 
other day at the court, so 
they gave him a pair of 
white gloves.” ‘And how 
did you come by them, 
pray?” I shall ask. ‘Oh, 
he sent them to the British 
Museum as a curiosity, and 
I’ve got to take them to 
be cleaned.” Or = some- 
thing equally preposterous. 
And I shall believe him, just 
because I’m a_ poor little 
weak confiding woman. ... 
Now, I've not an inquisitive 
nature, thank goodness! 
And I’m wzof such an idiot 
as to be jealous. Tve 
too much _ self-respect, 
and too high an opinion 


of ‘lom’s good taste—quite 
apart from his’ morals. 


But I should like to get 


to the bottom of those 
gloves. Sherlock Holmes 
used to find out things 


with much less to go on 
than I have. If a murder 
had been committed and 
a chest of jewels had been 
stolen, you only had to 
show Sherlock . Holmes a 
little bit of cigar ash, or 
a dent in a man’s: hat, 
and he’d run off and come 
back directly with the 














murderer in one hand and 

the chest of jewels in the other. And 
real detectives have done things just as 
wonderful. I suppose, now, in this case 
Sherlock Holmes would first look at 
these gloves through a microscope and 
find they weren’t real kid. Then he’d 
find out the only shop in London where 
they sell gloves that aren’t real kid. 
Then he’d go there and ask But 
it’s no good speculating what Ae would 


“What would a real detective do?” 


a pencil—a tobacco pouch—then discovers 
a pass-out check for the “ Empire”). And 
the real detective would be right. Here 
is the missing link! ‘‘ Empire Theatre. 
May znd. Promenade.” May 2nd was 
a Monday. Chess with Dr. Maunder! 
All right, Tom! And the glib story he 
told when he came home. He talked 
about “King’s gambits” and ‘ White 
Rooks” and “ Knights’ pawns” and 
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butter wouldn’t 
“Quite an exciting 


“Stale mates”—as_ if 
melt in his mouth. 
tournament,” he said. ‘Tournament, 
indeed! But that’s only another example 
of the effects of a public-school education. 
Ah! .the world knows nothing of its 
greatest frauds! If any one had told me 
an hour ago that Tom would dream of 
going toa Music Hall... (dreak). Now 
I come to think of it, only the other day 
he was cleaning his pipe, or doing some- 
thing mysterious to it, with a fusee and 
a cork. I know we opened all the 


windows, but for days the atmosphere of 


the house suggested the cremation of a 
Brahmin widow. And all the time he 
was humming a song about “Stop your 
ticklin’.” 1 took it to be some archaic 
saga which he’d learnt from one of his 
** Paleozoic” friends, It shows what a 
mistake it is to be too confiding. I dare 
say when [I’m not at home he goes 
through the whole refertoire of songs and 
dances, I can picture him at the Museum 
—in the Print Room, say, or among the 
Elgin marbles—amusing his friends 
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shall 
by omnibus, 
It’s a sign they’re leading a double life, 


future I 
who | travel 


morning! In 
suspect men 


always 


They sit there, trying to look artless, 
They have their tickets punched. like 
anybody else—just to take home and 
impress their wives. They gaze with 
bloodshot, lack-lustre eyes at the innocent 
advertisements of tonics and “ Fruit 
Salt.” And all the time their minds are 
back in the haunts of the night before— 
in tawdry saloons, chucking barmaids 
under the chin, and muttering innuendoes 
to gaudily dressed Phrynes, who echo 
profane laughter! And with all this 
turmoil going on in his fevered brain, the 
Lothario in disguise will lean forward 
without betraying an emotion, and say to 
the conductor, in the voice of a respectable 
middle-class man, “ Put me down just 
this side of the Circus, will you?” It’s 
lucky we don’t know the biography of all 
the people we meet casually. Why! it 
seems we don’t even know about those 


nearest and dearest to us! 





with imitations of Miss Connie 
Ediss, or a performance of a 
Bowery cake-walk! If he’d only 
confided in me—that’s where men 
are so heartbreakingly  disap- 
pointing! If he’d only told me 
frankly in what direction his tastes 


oO 


lay! If, when I’ve been singing 
to him ‘ Piccaninny mine —Good- 
night,” or ‘‘ Beloved, it is morn,” 


or ‘‘ Loraine, Loraine, Loree ”—he 
had just come to me lovingly and 
said, ‘‘ No, my darling—not those. 


I’ve had a long wearying day’s 
work, Your poor old Tom’s soul 


wants bracing, brightening. Sing 
me ‘Under the old apple-tree,’ or 
‘Some one ought to speak to Milly 
Simpson,’ or ‘See you’ve got your 
old brown boots on’ ;” I could soon 
have learnt to sing that kind of 
song. Love makes any task easy. 
For ‘Tom’s sake I might even have 
mastered a step or two... . But 
no! he prefers to ‘‘ promenade ”— 
to rub shoulders with the scum of 
the earth—to sit in a gilded lounge 














lined with mirrors, making un- 
desirable acquaintances, and enter- 
taining them with champagne. No 
wonder he can’t afford the innocent 
necessity of a hansom cab to 
take him to his work in the 





“Now what shall 1 say?” 
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(Walks up and down. Then pauses. 
Looks towards coat.) Perhaps, after all, 
I’ve been a little unfair on ‘Tom. I haven’t 
yet heard his account of it. I don’t really 
mind his having looked in at a music 
hall. He may have gone there with Dr. 
Maunder after the chess tournament. Dr. 
Maunder may have pressed him to go, 
and then said, “ Promise you won't tell 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick.” But even then— 
I’d rather he’d broken his word to old 
Maunder than kept even a trifling thing 
back from me. JZ know what Ill do. I'll 
pretend to be much more angry than I 
am. I'll be furious—Ill threaten to leave 
him—and then at last How shall I 
prove to him that I wasn’t really upset— 
that it was all a practical joke? I know! 
Of course! I'll write him a note and put 
it on the table, and so, after I’ve flounced 
out of the room and “left him for ever” 
—he shall find it and see that I was only 
making believe. © Where’s a piece of 
paper? (she searches in her desk and blot- 
ting-book for a sheet of note-paper) None 
there! I must remember to get some 
more note-paper. [ wonder if Tom 
has such a thing as a_half-sheet in his 
pocket (she feels in the breast pocket of 
great-coat — takes out a letter in an 
envelope—takes the letter out of the en- 
velope, which she drops on the floor — 
sees that there is a clean half-sheet). 
This will do (goes back to writing-desk). 
Now what shall I say? “You old 
goose —I wasn’t really angry.” Because 
I'm going to act it so well that he'll 
think I’m furious (sé¢s and dips her pen). 
How shall I begin ? 

(Turns the letter in her hand and reads) 
“My dearest love.” What’s this p—‘‘ My 
dearest love.” What’s happened? I can't 
breathe. My heart’s stopped (she szvoons 
for a few seconds, then comes-to again). 
What was it upset me? Oh, I remember: 
that letter! But it can’t be real. I must 
have had a delusion—a waking nightmare 
(comes back to her desk). No—here it is 
(picks up letter again): ‘‘My dearest 
love ”—signed “‘ For ever and ever your 
loving Floss.” So everything’s over. 
My life’s come to an end. I suppose it’s 
wicked to be as happy as I was. I didn’t 
know it was wicked. Besides, I didn’t 
make myself happy—it was Tom. And 
yet all the time he was pretending. When 
I've gazed into his eyes, my soul burning 
itself away with love for him, and he’s 


looked back into mine—there’s been 





ALI ALIKE!” 
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another face on his retina, another image 
in his heart—he’s not seen me at all— 
I’ve been simply a substitute for “ his 
loving Floss.” Whocan she be? Where 
do they meet? How long has he known 
her ? (she breaks down). Oh, I wish I'd 
never found it out (recovers herself as well 
as she can). Vd better know all there is 
to know (takes up letter again—reads). 
“Tm glad you’ve missed me so while I’ve 
been away. It seems years till Thursday. 
when I hope to be back in my darling’s 
arms. If you should be able to meet the 
train, it’s due at Waterloo at 8.35 p.m. 
Thursday.” ‘That’s to-day. He’s gone 
to Waterloo. ‘I had this little one 
done to send you, as you said you were so 
impatient. But the cabinets which I 
will bring are much better. With loads of 
kisses.” Ah! (she gives a cry and 
crumples up the letter; then, after a 
moment of collapse, draws herself upright). 
Where is the photograph ? Where is this 
ideal—for whom I’m merely Zocum tenens 
(she picks up envelope and finds inside a 
small photograph : she gazes at tt--at 
jirst bewildered). Surely I can’t be mis- 
taken? It ¢s—yes, it is Mrs. Wedder- 
burn—the woman upstairs. ‘The Pene- 
lope whose patience a few minutes ago I 


was pitying ! What shall I do! TI’ll tell 
her husband! I wonder if he’s there. 


I'll go and see. No! He might hurt 


‘Tom. What do I care! What’s Tom 
to me now? And yet (a knock at 
the door). ‘Vhe door’s locked. (Cadls 


out) Yes? I don’t want even Harriet to 
see that I’ve been crying. 

MAID (wzthout): It’s a note, madam. 

Mrs. KIRKPATRICK (goes to the door, 
takes the note, opens it and reads): “ Mr. 
Wedderburn presents his compliments to 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick ....” Can he suspect ? 
I'll warn Tom while there's yet time. I'll 
go to the station. I’ll—— _ But let’s see 
what he says: “and regrets to have to 
disturb her at this unreasonable hour, but 
the urgency of the matter must be his 
excuse. Mr. Wedderburn has been in- 
formed ”—I’m trembling all over. I shall 
swear Tom’s never left my side day or 
night—‘‘ Mr. Wedderburn has been 1n- 
formed that Jacob, the house porter, has 
in error placed Mr. Wedderburn’s over- 
coat in Mr. Kirkpatrick’s hall.” What ? 
“Should this be the case, will Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick kindly return it at once, as 
Mr. Wedderburn is anxious to go to meet 
a train which is due at Waterloo at 
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8.35.” (She is absolutely flabbergasted; of coat). ‘Vell him it was a mistake of 
turns to the coat, then catches sight of the  J\acob’s—and that I’m so delighted. I 
envelope on the floor, which she picks mean, that I’m so sorry (smoothing the 





up and reads): letter ana 

** Horace Wed replacing the 
aCe & 

derburn, Esq, photograph, etc.). 


And that I think 
it’s a very pretty 
likeness of 
“Bios, NOo— 
no! Don’t tell 
him that. Say, 
I hope he'll find 
Mrs. Wedder- 
burn is the better 
for her trip, and 
that I wish she’d 
come and have 
tea with me 
some day. 

Map (with 
out): Very good, 
madam. 

Mrs.  KIRK- 
PATRICK: “ft 
must send her 
some very de- 
lightful present, 
without — teliing 
her why. Dear 
‘* Flossie” Wed- 
derburn! And 
I should like to 


a, Ashley 
Residences, 
Victoria Street, 
| ae a 
mad now, or 
was I mad just 
now? Then 
this mischief 
making, gossip 
ing coat wasn't 
Tom’s at all? 
And he’s not in 
love with 
“Floss,” and he 
hasn’t been to 
the ‘“ Empire,” 
and doesn’t go 
in omnibuses, 
and he’s __ not 
going to give me 
a sable? A 
succession of 
shocks like this, 
and I should 
very soon be 
forcing my way 
into Colney 


wn 














Hatch. get something 
Map = (zvth- nice for Mr. 
out): Is there Wedderburn 
any answer, for ‘* Horace.” 
madam? Mr. And how about 
Wedderburn _ is Tom ? (glances 


— ‘‘Mr Wedderburn presents his compliments to ree . 
at the front Mrs. Kirkpatrick.” at herself m 


door. mirror). Vl go 

Mrs. KirKPpATRICK: No, Harriet,—I and make myself look as nice as I can. 
mean yes, of course. Where are all his And then I'll sit up for him. And 
things? (picks up whatever objects she can when he comes home I'll ask him what 
find of his and replaces them in pockets he'd like best in the world. 


CURTAIN. 



















UNTIE! No, no, no! I 


will be good. Oh, 
I will!” The little weak voice came 
from the other side of the locked attic 
door. 

“Vou should have thought of that 
before,” said the strong, sharp voice 
outside. 

“JT didn’t mean to be naughty. I 


didn’t, truly.” 

“Tt’s not what you mean, miss, it’s 
what you do. Tl teach you not to 
mean, my lady.” 

The bitter irony of the last words dried 
the child’s tears. ‘‘ Very well, then,” she 
screamed, “I won't be good ; I won't try 
to be good. I thought you'd like your 
nasty old garden weeded. I only did it 
to please you. How was I to know it 
was turnips? It looked just like weeds.” 
Then came a pause, then another shriek. 
“Oh, Auntie, don’t! Oh, let me out— 
let me out !” 

“Tl not let you out till P’ve broken 
your spirit, my girl; you may rely on 
that.” 

The sharp voice stopped abruptly on 
a high note ; determined feet in strong 
boots sounded on the stairs—fainter, 


fainter; a door slammed below with a 
dreadful definiteness, and Elsie was left 
alone, to wonder how soon her spirit 
would break—for at no less a price, it 
appeared, could freedom be bought. 

The outlook seemed hopeless. 


The 


wtnowland 


E Nesbit 


Theturer by Carton Mloorepark, 


martyrs and heroines, with whom Elsie 
usually identified herself, ‘Ae‘r spirit had 
never been broken ; not chains nor the 
rack nor the fiery stake itself had even 
weakened them. Imprisonment in an 
attic would to them have been luxury 
compared with the boiling oil and the 
smoking faggots and all the intimate 
cruelties of mysterious instruments of 
steel and leather, in cold dungeons, lit 
only by the dull flare of torches and the 
bright, watchful eyes of inquisitors. 

A month in the house of “ Auntie’ 
self-styled, and really only an unrelated 
Mrs. Staines, paid to take care of the 
child, had held but one interest—Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs. It was a horrible book 
—the thick oleographs, their guarding 
sheets of tissue paper sticking to the 
prints like bandages to a wound .. . Elsie 
knew all about wounds: she had had one 
herself. Only a scalded hand, it is true, 
but a wound is a wound, all the world 
over. It was a book that made you 
afraid to go to bed; but it was a book 
you could not help reading. And now 
it seemed as though it might at last help, 
and not merely sicken and terrify. But 
the help was frail, and broke almost 
instantly on the thought. ‘‘ Zzey were 
brave because they were good: how can 
I be brave when there’s nothing to be 
brave about except me not knowing the 
difference between turnips and weeds ?” 

She sank down, a huddled black bunch 


? 
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on the bare attic floor, and called wildly 
to some one who could not answer her. 
Her frock was black because the one who 
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tamed.” But the 
And when she took 


be 
mouse never moved. 
it in her hand it was cold. 


and come and 


always used to “*Oh,” she 
answer could not moaned, ‘‘ you're 
answer any dead, and ‘now 
more. And her I can never tame 
father was in you”; and she 
India, where you sat on the cold 
cannot answer, hearth and cried 
or even hear, again, with the 
your little girl, dead mouse in 
however much her lap. 
she cries in “Don’t cry,” 
England. said somebody. 
“T won’t cry,” “Tl find you 
said Elsie, sob- something to 
bing as violently tame —if you 
as ever. ‘I can really want it.” 
be brave, even “Elsie started, and saw the head of a black bird Elsie started, 
if I’m not a peering at her through the square opening that and saw the head 
saint but only leads to the chimney.” of a black bird 
a turnip-mis- peering at her 


taker. I'll be a Bastille prisoner, and 
tame a mouse!” She dried her eyes, 
though the bosom of the black frock still 
heaved like the sea after a storm, and 
looked about for a mouse to tame. One 
could not begin too soon. But unfortu- 
nately there seemed to be no mouse at 
liberty just then. There were mouse- 
holes right enough, all round the wainscot, 
and in the broad, time-worn boards of the 
old floor. But never a mouse. 

“Mouse, mouse!” Elsie called softly. 
“ Mousie, mousie, come and be tamed!” 

Not a mouse replied. 

The attic was perfectly empty and 
dreadfully clean. ‘The other attic, Elsie 
knew, had lots of interesting things in 
it—old furniture and saddles, and sacks 


of seed potatoes,—but in this attic 
nothing. Not so much as a bit of string 


on the floor that one could make knots 
in, or twist round one’s finger till it made 
the red ridges that are so interesting to 
look at afterwards ; not even a piece of 
paper in the draughty, cold fireplace, that 
one could make paper boats of, or prick 
letters in with a pin or the tag of one’s 
shoelaces. 

As she stooped to see whether under 
the grate some old matchbox or bit of 
twig might have escaped the broom, she 
saw suddenly what she had wanted most 

~a mouse. It was lying on its side. 


She put out her hand very slowly and 
gently, and whispered in 
tones : 


her softest 


“Wake up. Mousie, wake up, 


through the square opening that leads to 
the chimney. ‘The edges of him looked 
ragged and rainbow-coloured, but that was 
because she saw him through tears. Toa 
tearless eye he was black and very smooth 
and sleek. ; 

“Oh!” she said, and nothing more. 

“Quite so,” said the bird politely. 
“You are surprised to hear me speak, 
but your surprise will be, of course, much 
less when I tell you that I am really 
a Prime Minister condemned by an 
Knchanter to wear the form of a crow 


till. till I can get rid of it.” 
“Oh!” said Elsie. 
“Yes indeed,” said the Crow, and 


suddenly grew smaller till he could come 
comfortably through the square opening 
He did this, perched on the top bar and 
hopped to the floor, And there he got 
bigger and bigger, and bigger and _ bigger 
and bigger. Elsie had scrambled to her 
feet, and then a black little girl of eight 
and of the usual size stood face to face 
with a crow as big as a man, and no 
doubt as old. She found words then. 

Oh, don’t!” she cried. ‘Don’t get 
any bigger. I can’t bear it.” 

“7 can’t do it,” said the Crow kindly, 
“so that’s all right. I thought you'd 
better get used to seeing rather large 
crows before I take you to Crownowland. 
We are all life-size there.” 

“But a life-size isn’t a man’s 
life-size,” Elsie managed to say. 

“Oh yes, it is—when it’san enchanted 


crow’s 











Crow,” the bird replied. “That makes 
all the difference. Now you were saying 
you wanted to tame something. If you'll 
come with me to Crownowland I'll show 
you something worth taming.” 

“Is Crow-what’s-its-name a nice place ?” 
Elsie asked cautiously. She was, some- 
how, not so very frightened, now. 

** Very,” said the Crow. 

“'Phen perhaps I shall like it so much 
I shan’t want to be taming things.” 

“Oh yes, you will, when you know 
how much depends on it.” 

* But I shouldn’t like,” said Elsie, ‘to 
go up the chimney. ‘This isn’t my best 
frock, of course, but still...” 

“(Quite so,” said the Crow. “T only 
came that way for fun, and because I can 
fly. You shall go in by the chief gate of 
the Kingdom, like a lady. Do come.” 

But Elsie still hesitated. ‘‘ What sort 
of a thing is it you want me to tame ?” 
she said doubtfully. 

The enormous crow hesitated. “ A— 
a sort of Lizard,” it said at last. ‘* And if 
you can only tame it so that it will do 
what you tell it to, you’ll save the whole 
Kingdom, and we'll put up a statue to 
you ; but not in the People’s Park, unless 
they wish it,” the bird added mysteriously. 

*T should like to save a kingdom,” 
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world into another,” said the Crow. “I'll 
take you through the nearest. Allow 


me!” It put its wing round her so that 
her face nestled against the black softness 
of the under-wing feathers. It was warm 
and dark and sleepy there, and very 
comfortable. For a moment she seemed 
to swim easily in a soft sea of dreams. 
‘Then, with a little shock, found 
herself standing on a marble terrace, 
looking out over a city far more beautiful 
and wonderful than she had ever seen or 
imagined. ‘The great man-sized Crow was 
by her side, 

“ Now,” it said, pointing with the longest 
of its long black wing-feathers, ‘ you see 
this beautiful city ?” 

“Ves,” said Elsie, “ of course I do.” 

“Well... I hardly like to tell you 
the story,” said the Crow, ‘‘ but it’s a long 
time ago, and I hope you won’t think the 
worse of us—because we're really very 
sorry.” 

“Tf you're really sorry,” said 
primly, “of course it’s all right.” 
“‘ Unfortunately it isn’t,” said the Crow. 
You see the great square down there ?” 
Elsie looked down on a square of green 
trees, broken a little towards the middle. 

““Well, that’s where the . . where 7 
is—what you’ve got to tame, you know.” 


she 


“cc 


Elsie 


“ 





“*Oh, dont!’ she cried. 


said Elsie; ‘“‘and 1 like lizards. I’ve 
seen lots of them in India.” 

“Then you'll come ?” said the Crow. 
“Yes. But how do we go?” 
“There are only two doors out of this 


‘Don't get any bigger. 


/ can't bear it.’” 


“But what did you do that was 
wrong ?” 
“We were unkind,” said the Crow 


slowly, ‘‘and unjust, and ungenerous. 
We had servants and workpeople doing 
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everything for us; we had nothing to do 
but be kind. And we weren't.” 

“Dear me,” said Elsie feebly. 

“We had several warnings,” said the 
Crow. ‘There was an old parchment, 
and it said just how you ought to behave 
and all that. But we didn’t care what it 
said. I was Court Magician as well as 
Prime Minister, and I ought to have 
known better, but I didn’t. We all wore 
frock-coats and high hats then,” it added 
sadly. 

“Go on,” said Elsie, her eyes wander- 
ing from one beautiful building to another 
of the many that nestled among the trees 
of the city. 

“And the old parchment said that if 
we didn’t behave well our bodies would 
grow like our souls. But we didn’t think 
so. And then all in a minute they d@d— 
and we were crows, and our bodies were 
as black as our souls. Our souls are 
quite white now,” it added reassuringly. 

‘But what was ¢#e dreadful thing you’d 
done ?” 

“We'd been unkind to the people who 
worked for us—not given them enough 
food or clothes or fire, and at last we took 
away even their play. ‘There was a big 
park that the people played in, and we 
built a wall round it and took it for our- 
selves, and the King was going to set a 
statue of himself up in the middle. And 
then before we could begin to enjoy it we 
were turned into big black crows; and 
the working people into big white pigeons 
—and ¢hey can go where they like, but 
we have to stay here till we've tamed 
the We never can go into the park, 
until we’ve settled the thing that guards 
it. And that thing’s a big big lizard—in 
fact... it’s a dragon /” 

“ Oh!” cried Elsie ; but she was not as 
frightened as the Crow seemed to expect. 
Because every now and then she had felt 
sure that she was really safe in her own bed, 
and that this was a dream. It was nota 
dream, but the belief that it was made her 
very brave, and she felt quite sure that 
she could settle a dragon, if necessary—a 
dream dragon, that is. 


Martyrs and what 1 heroine she now had 
the chance to be. 
“You want me to kill it?” she asked. 
“Oh no! ‘To tame it,” said the Crow, 
“We've tried all sorts of means—long 
whips, like people tame horses with, and 
red-hot bars, such as lion-tamers use—and 
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And the rest of 
the time she thought about Foxe’s Book of 
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it’s all been perfectly useless ; and there 
the dragon lives, and will live till some 
one can tame him and get him to follow 
them like a tame fawn, and eat out of their 
hand.” 

“What does the dragon /’ke to eat?” 
Elsie asked. 

“ Crows,” replied the other in an un- 
comfortable whisper. ‘“* At least Z’ve never 
known it eat anything else !” 

“Am I to try to tame it now?” Elsie 
asked. 

“Oh dear no,” said the Crow. ‘ We'll 
have a banquet in your honour, and you 
shall have tea with the Princess.” 

“ How do you know who is a princess 
and who’s not, if you're all crows ?” Elsie 
asked. 

“ How do you know one human being 
from another?” the Crow _ replied. 
** Besides . Come on to the Palace.” 

It led her along the terrace, and down 
some marble steps to a small arched door. 
“The tradesmen’s entrance,” it explained. 
“Excuse it—the courtiers are crowding in 
by the front door.” ‘Then through long 
corridors and passages they went, and at 
last into the throne-room. Many crows 
stood about in respectful attitudes. On 
the golden throne, leaning a gloomy head 
upon the first joint of his mght wing, the 
Sovereign of Crownowland was musing 
dejectedly, A little girl of about Elsie’s 
age sat on the steps of the throne nursing 
a handsome doll. 

“Who is the little girl?” Elsie asked. 

“ Curtsey/ That’s the Princess,” the 
Prime-Minister Crow whispered; and 
Elsie made the best curtsey she could 
think of in such a hurry. “She wasn’t 
wicked enough to be turned into a crow, 
or poor enough to be turned into a pigeon, 
so she remains a dear little girl, just as 
she always was,” 

The Princess dropped her doll and ran 
down the steps of the throne to meet 
Elsie. 

“You dear!” shesaid. “ You’ve come 
to play with me, haven’t you? All the 
little girls I used to play with have turned 
into crows, and their beaks are so awkward 
at doll’s tea-parties, and wings are no 
good to nurse dollies with. Let’s have a 
doll’s tea-party zo, shall we ?” 

‘**May we?” Elsie looked at the Crow 
King, who nodded his head hopelessly. 
So, hand in hand, they went. 

I wonder whether you have ever had 
the run of a perfectly beautiful palace 
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and a nursery abso- 
lutely crammed with 
all the toys you ever 
had or wanted to have : 
dolls’ houses, dolls’ 
china tea-sets, rocking- 
horses, bricks, nine- 
pins, paint-boxes, 
conjuring tricks, pewter 
dinner -services, and 
any number of dolls— 
all most agreeable and 
distinguished. If you 
have, you may perhaps 
be able faintly to im- 
agine Elsie’s happiness. 
And _ better than all 
the toys was the 
Princess Perdona—so 
gentle and kind and 
jolly, full of ideas for 
games, and surrounded 
by the means for play- 
ing them. ‘Think of 
it, after that bare attic, 
with not even a bit of 


string to play with, 
and no company but 
the poor little dead 
mouse ! 

There is no room 


in this story to tell you 
of all the games they 
had. I can only say 
that the time went by so 
quickly that they never noticed it going, 
and were amazed when the Crown nurse- 
maid brought in the Royal tea-tray. ‘Tea 
was a beautiful meal—with pink iced-cake 
in it. 

Now, all the time that these glorious 
games had been going on, and _ this 
magnificent tea, the wisest crows of 
Crownowland had been holding a council. 
They had decided that there was no 
time like the present, and that Elsie had 
better try to tame the dragon soon as late. 
“But,” the King said, ‘‘she mustn’t run 
any risks. A guard of fifty stalwart crows 
must go with her, and if the dragon shows 
the least temper, fifty crows must throw 
themselves between her and danger, even 
if it cost fifty-one crow-lives. For I 
myself will lead that band. Who will 
volunteer ?” 

Volunteers, to the number of some 
thousands, insiantly stepped forward, and 
the Field Marshal selected fifty of the 
strongest crows 
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“She found herself standing on a marble terrace, looking out over a city far 
more beautiful and wonderful than she had ever seen or imagined.”’ 


And then, in the pleasant pinkness of the 
sunset, Elsie was led out on to the Palace 
steps, where the King made a speech 
and said what a heroine she was, and 
how like Joan of Arc. And the crows 
who had gathered from all parts of the 
town cheered madly. Did you ever hear 
crows cheering? It is a wonderful sound. 

‘Then Elsie got into a magnificent gilt 
ccach, drawn by eight white horses, with 
a crow at the head of each horse. The 
Princess sat with her on the blue velvet 
cushions and held her hand. 

“T know you'll do it,” said she; “ you’re 
so brave and clever, Elsie !” 

And Elsie felt braver than before, 
although now it did not seem so likea 
dream. But she thought of the martyrs, 
and held Perdona’s hand very tight. 

At the gates of the green park the 
Princess kissed and hugged her new friend 
—her state crown, which she had put on in 
honour of the occasion, got pushed quite 
on one side in the warmth of her embrace 
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—and Elsie stepped out of the carriage. 
There was a great crowd of crows round 
the park gates, and every one cheered 
and shouted “ Speech, speech ! ” 

Elsie got as far as ‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men—Crows, I mean,” and then she 
could not think of anything more, so she 
simply added, * Please: I’m ready.” 

I wish you could have heard those 
crows cheer. 

But Elsie wouldn’t have the escort. 

“It’s very kind,” she said, ‘but the 
dragon only eats crows, and I’m not a 
crow, thank goodness—I mean I’m not 
a crow, and—if I’ve got to be brave I’d 
like to de brave, and none of you to get 
eaten. If only some one will come with 
me to show me the way and then run 
back as hard as he can when we get near 
the dragon. Please /” 

“If only one goes / shall be the one,” 
said the King. And he and Elsie went 
through the great gates side by side. She 
held the end of his wing, which was 
the nearest they could get to hand in 
hand. 

The crowd outside waited in breathless 
silence. Elsie and the King went on 
through the winding paths of the People’s 


Park. And by the winding paths they 
came at last to the Dragon. He lay 


very peacefully on a 
his enormous bat-like wings spread out 
on the grass and his goldy-green scales 
glittering in the pretty pink sunset light 

“ Go back !” said Elsie. 

“No,” said the King. 

“If you don’t,” said Elsie, “ Z won’t go 
on. Seeing a crow might rouse him to 
fury, or give him an appetite, or some- 
thing. Do—do go!” 

So he went, but not far. 
hind a tree, and from 
watched. 

Elsie drew a long breath. 
was thumping under the 
“Suppose,” .she thought, “ihe takes me 
for a crow!” But she thought how yellow 
her hair was, and decided that the dragon 
would be certain to notice that. 

* Quick march!” she said to herself : 
“remember Joan of Arc,” and walked 
right up to the dragon. It never moved, 


great stone slab, 


He hid be- 
its shelter he 


Her heart 
black frock. 


” 


but watched her suspiciously out of its 
bright green eyes. 
“ Dragon dear 
little voice. 
“Eh?” said the dragon, in tones of 
extreme astonishment. 


!” she said in her clear 
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‘Dragon dear,” she repeated, * do you 
like sugar ?” 

* Yes,” said the dragon. 

‘Well, I’ve brought you some. 
wor’t hurt me if I bring it to you?” 

The dragon violently shook its vast 
head. 

*Tt’s not much,” said Elsie, “but | 
saved it at teatime. Four lumps. Two 
for each of my mugs of milk.” 

She laid the sugar on the stone slab by 
the dragon’s paw. 

It turned its head towards the sugar, 
The pinky sunset light fell on its face, and 
Elsie saw that it was weeping! Great 
fat tears as big as prize pears were 
coursing down its wrinkled cheeks. 

“Oh, don’t,” said Elsie ; “don’t cry! 
Poor dragon, what’s the matter ? ” 

“Oh!” sobbed the dragon, “I’m only 
so glad you’ve come. I—I’ve been so 
lonely. No one to love me. You do 
love me, don’t you?” 

“T—I]’m sure I shall when I know you 
better,” said Elsie kindly. 


You 


“Give me a kiss, dear,” said the 
dragon, sniffing. 

It is no joke to kiss a dragon. But 
Elsie did it—somewhere on the hard 


green wrinkles of its forehead. 
“Oh, thank you,” said the dragon, 
brushing away its tears with the tip of 


its tail. ‘‘That breaks the charm. I 
can move now. And I’ve got back all 
my lost wisdom. Come along—I do 


want my tea!” 

So, to the waiting crowd at the gate 
came Elsie and the dragon side by side. 
And at sight of the dragon, tamed, a great 
shout went up from the crowd; and at 
that shout each one in the crowd turned 
quickly to the next one—for it was the 
shout of men, and not of crows. Because 
at the first sight of the dragon, tamed, 
they had left off being crows for ever 
and ever, and once again were men. 

The King came running through the 
gates, his royal robes held high, so that 
he shouldn't trip over them, and he too 
was no longer a crow, but a man. 

And what did Elsie feel after being 
so brave? Well, she felt that she would 
like to cry, and also to laugh, and she 
felt that she loved not only the dragon, 
but every man, woman and child in the 
whole world—even Mrs. Staines. 

She rode back to the Palace on the 
dragon’s back. 

And as they went the crowd of citizens 














who had been crows met the crowd of 
citizens who had been pigeons, and these 
were poor men in poor clothes. 

It would have done you good to see 
how the ones who had been rich and 
crows ran to meet the ones who had been 
pigeons and poor. 

“Come and stay at my house, brother,” 
they cried to those who had no homes. 
“ Brother, I have many coats ; come and 
choose some,” they cried to the ragged. 
“Come and feast with me!” they cried 
to all. And the rich and the poor went 
off arm in arm to feast and be glad that 
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really make up their minds to do any- 
thing, difficulties do most oddly disappear. 


Wonderful rejoicings there were. ‘The 
city was hung with flags and lamps. 


Bands played-—the performers a little out 
of practice, because, of course, crows 
can’t play the flute or the violin or the 
trombone—but the effect was very gay 
indeed. ‘Then came the time—it was 
quite dark -when the King rose up on 
his throne and spoke ; and Elsie, among 
all her new friends, listened with them to 
his words. 

**Our deliverer Elsie,” he said, “ was 


aN 


“Great fat tears as big as prize pears were coursing down its wrinkled cheeks.” 


night, and the next day to work side by 
side. “For,” said the King, speaking 


with his hand on the neck of the tamed 
dragon, “ our land has been called Crow- 
nowland. But we are no longer crows. 


We are just men. And our country 
shall be called Justnowland for ever 
and ever. And for the future we shall 


not be rich and poor, but fellow-workers, 
and each will do his best for his brothers 
and his own city. And your King shall 
be your servant !” 

I don't know how they managed this, 
but no one seemed to think that there 
would be any difficulty about it when the 
King mentioned it; and when _ people 


brought hither by the good magic of our 
Chief Mage and Prime Minister. She has 
removed the enchantment that held us; 
and the dragon, now that he has had his 
tea and recovered from the shock of being 
kindly treated, turns out to be the second 
strongest magician in the world,—and he 
will help us and advise us, so long as we 
remember that we are all brothers and 
fellow-workers. And now comes the time 


when our Elsie must return to her own 
place, or another go in herstead. But we 


cannot send back our heroine, our de- 
liverer.” (Long loud cheering.) “So one 
shall take her place. My daughter——” 


The end of the sentence was lost in 
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shouts of admiration. But Elsie stood 
up, small and white in her black frock, 
and said: “No, thank you. Perdona 
would simply hate it. And she doesn’t 
know my Daddy. Helli fetch me away 
from Mrs. Staines some day. . . .” 

The thought of her daddy, far away in 
India, of the loneliness of Willow Farm, 
where now it would be night in that 
horrible bare attic where the poor dead 
untameable little mouse was, nearly 
choked Elsie. It was so bright and light 


and good and kind here. And India 
was so far away. Her voice stayed a 
moment on a broken note. 

“T-IT . .. .” Then she_ spoke 
firmly. 


“Thank you all so much,” she said— 
‘ > TT . , , ‘ 

so very much. I do love you all, and 
it’s lovely here. But, please, I’d like to 
go home now.” 

The Prime Minister, in a silence full 
of love and understanding, folded his 
dark cloak round her. 


‘ 


It was dark in the attic. Elsie, crouch- 
ing alone in the blackness by the fireplace 


where the dead mouse had been, put out 
her hand to touch its cold fur. 


* * ae Co * 


There were wheels on the gravel ‘out- 
side—the knocker swung strongly—“ Rat 
tat-tat-tat—Zat/ TZat/” A  pause— 
voices—hasty feet in strong boots sounded 
on the stairs, the key turned in the lock. 
‘The door opened a dazzling crack, then 
fully, to the glare of a lamp carried by 
Mrs. Staines. Di 

“Come down at once. I’m sure 
you're good now,” she said, in a great 
hurry. and in a new honeyed voice. 

But there were other feet on the stairs— 
a step that Elsie knew.  ‘‘ Where’s my 
girl?’ the voice she knew cried cheerfully. 
But under the cheerfulness Elsie heard 
something other and dearer. ‘ Where’s 
my girl?” 

After all, it takes less than a month to 
come from India to the house in England 
where one’s heart is. 

Out of the bare attic and the darkness 
Elsie leapt into light, into arms she knew. 
“Oh, my daddy, my daddy!” she cried. 
** How glad I am I came back !” 





GROWN-UPS. 


HERE are no real fairies, grown-ups say so, 
Except in stories, which is so absurd— 
If only they could know the secrets / know, 
And hear the things I’ve heard! 
I know what the thrush near the nursery window sings 
In the lilac bush below, 
The fairies tell me heaps and heaps of things 
That grown-ups never know. 


I know why the shadows grow so long and glide 
Across the lawn, beneath the poplars tall : j 
It’s because they want to look at the world outside, 
They’re climbing the ivied wall. 
I know what the butterfly with painted wings 
Says to the proud red rose. 
The fairies tell me heaps and heaps of things 
A grown-up never knows. 


I know why the clouds, with which the sky is whitened, 
Hurry along so very very fast: 
They want to see the sunset, and are frightened 
That each may be the last. 
I know why the river never never sleeps, 
Why the wind comes and goes. 
The fairies tell me secrets, heaps and heaps, 
A grown-up never knows. 





UrRsuLA TWENTY. 

















HE Blue Lady wailed disconsolately 

in the panelled room. 

In her mortal life, four hundred 
years before, she had always been some- 
what behind the times ; and now she was 
in arrears by the space of a whole Silly 
Season. She was grappling with the 
stale problem, ‘ Do we Believe ?” 

The Blue Lady concluded, emphati- 
cally, that we did not believe ; and hence 
her wailing. 
scepticism coming. For more than three 
hundred glad years men had _ crossed 
themselves and shuddered when she went 


She had seen the age of 


moaning through the sombre rooms of 


Yewcroft Hall. Secure in her reputation, 
she had been content once only in the 
evening to interrupt the revelry, and then, 
conscious that all eyes had been upon 
her stately progress, to seek contentedly 
her spectral couch. But with the growth 
of science had risen also disbelief. Once 
stage-coaches were discarded, and people 
came to Yewcroft by a steam-drawn train, 
she felt that any other marvel must lose 
caste. She did not fail to observe that, 
as she passed along the rooms, there 
were those who, though they trembled, 
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would not turn, and made pretence of 
not observing her. ‘Then came _ the 
hideous day on which the Hall harboured 
a deputation from a Society of Research, 
who loaded themselves with cameras, 
dull books, and revolvers, before spend- 
ing a night in the Panelled Room. The 
Blue Lady, as became a self-respecting 
ghost, slept elsewhere, and would not 
show herself to these  ill- mannered 
creatures; so that next day the Press 
declared the famous Yewcroft ghost to 
be a myth. ‘This was terrible; but far 
worse was to come. 

The family who had held Yewcroft 
since feudal times, the Blue Lady’s own 
family, showed with old age a preference 
for sleep, and inasmuch as an ungrateful 
populace refused to pay them for this 
function, reduced means led to the 
abandonment of Yewcroft. It was taken 
by Lord Silthirsk, who had made tinned 
meat and a million by methods equally 
ambiguous. He turned the moss-hung 
chapel into a garage, and fitted electric 
light throughout the Hall. 

The Blue Lady, struck in every vulner- 
able part, resolved to drive the Silthirsks 
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out. For the first three days of their 
residence she missed no chance of float- 
ing in on Lady Silthirsk at moments 
likely to embarrass her. Her Ladyship 
showed no symptoms of annoyance or of 
fear, though sometimes, if not alone, she 
would look up and say, “ Oh, here’s that 
blue one again,” in tones which the blue 
one took to be of terror cleverly con- 
cealed. On the fourth day the Silthirsks 
had a niece to stay, and the Blue Lady 
embraced this as a chance to learn what 
real impression she had made. Waiting 
till dessert was on the table, so that her 
Ladyship might not think it necessary 
to hide her fear before the servants, she 
swept into the dining-room and_ passed 
close beside the niece. 

Elfrida shuddered. 
she cried. 

*What’s what ?” asked her aunt ; while 
her uncle said ‘‘ Banana,” and fell to his 
dessert again. 

““No—something cold: it made me 
shudder, just as if something had gone 
by.” 

The Blue Lady, ambushed behind a 
vast tooled-leather screen, gloated over 
her success. 

“Oh, ¢hat!” said Lady Silthirsk : 
“that’s one of the fixtures—a spook. We 
rather like her—it’s so picturesque and 
old-worlu, ain’t it? Some people can see 
her—J always can. She’s blue—quite an 
inoffensive mauvy blue. Oh, I distinctly 
like her. She’s a novelty, ye know: and 
she'll be so cooling in the summer!” 

But even she started at the ghastly 
groan which issued from behind the 
leather screen. 

For some weeks the Blue Lady did 
not deign to show herself, until Lady 
Silthirsk began to find fault. The land- 
lord, she implied, had swindled her. It 
became clear to the spectre that all hopes 
of driving out these upstarts by terror had 
been idle dreams. 

And now, on Christmas Eve, the night 
dedicate of old to her compatriots, she 
had given herself up to despair. She did 
not even care to walk. She wailed dis- 
consolately in the Panelled Room. 

It was thus that the Gaunt Baron 
found her. The Gaunt Baron did not 
belong to Yewcroft, but was attached to a 
neighbouring house, now empty. With 
nobody to terrify at home, he found visits 
to the Blue Lady a not unpleasing variant 
of the monotony. Except that she was 


*“ What was that ?” 
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several centuries his junior, he felt for her 
an emotion which went to a dangerous 
degree beyond respect. He was pained 
to find her wailing. 

“What, wailing!” he cried, coming on 
her through the oaken panels, “and no- 
body to hear you?” 

The Blue Lady raised a tortured face 
towards him. ‘‘Who would not wail? 
And who should hear me? Fools! 
They caz not hear me. Many of them 
do not even see me, Bah! ‘They have 
no sense, except the sense of taste: with 
truffles before them, they see nothing 
else.” 

“ To-night is Christmas Eve.” 

The Gaunt Baron made the suggestion 
in a mild, kindly way, but the Blue Lady 
turned upon him almost angrily, as though 
he had been the culprit. 

“Ves! To-night is Christmas Eve. 
And what are they doing? Where is the 
Yule-log 2? Where is the wassail ? Where 
the dim light of glowing embers ? ‘They'll 
sit in the glare of this new light—-a big 
party—and play what they call Bridge; 
and if they feel a mystic chill, will draw 
the curtains or turn the hot-air pipes full 
on. . . . What do these fools know about 
Romance? ‘The word is dead. I saw 
some of their novels while the house was 
shut. Love? Gallantry? Nowhere in 
the volume. A _ knock-kneed weakling 
making love to his friend’s wife, or two 
infants puling of passion like mere vulgar 


serfs, Love, for these people, ends 
with Marriage, to begin again after 


Divorce.” 

“You are bitter.” The Gaunt Baron 
held his head beneath his arm—a fact 
which gave to all his utterances something 
of the tone of a ventriloquist. 

“ Bitter! So would you be bitter! 
It’s all very well for you, with the Manor 
empty ;—but me, with these vulgarians! 

. . Baron, these mortals are beating 
us : we’re pretty well played out. ‘ Played 
out!’ Look at our very speech: they’ve 
ruined that. Do I speak like a woman 
of the day of Good Queen Bess? Do you 
speak like a baron of—of King—like an 
ancient baron ?” 

“You do not,—and it was Stephen,” 
said the Baron quietly. 

“Mark me, Baron, we are near the 
end. Either Lady Silthirsk or myself 
leaves Yewcroft. ‘There is no room here 
for a self-respecting spectre. ‘They use 
the headsman’s block for mounting on 
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their horses. If I cannot drive them out, 
I go,—and where? Well, if I cannot 
leave the earth—oh, why was I ever 
murdered ?—then I must sleep beneath 
the hedges, till I find an empty house. 
Baron, that time is near. I have tried 
everything, and nothing seems to frighten 
them. Lady Silthirsk serves liqueurs in 
the old Banquet Hall at midnight, and as 
I don’t appear,—as though I should !— 
she says the theatre is closed for altera- 
tions and repairs. Oh, it is unbearable, 
unbearable ! ” 

“Dear lady,” answered the Gaunt 
Baron, ‘do not despair. I managed to 
say, some minutes ago, that it was Christ- 
mas Eve. Let me explain. It is now 
close upon the hour of midnight—the 
time and day on which we ghosts are 
thought by men to have our greatest 
power. Even those who don’t believe in 
us are a little influenced by the tradition. 
As twelve strikes every one is half ex- 
pectant. ‘That is your moment. Burst 
upon them, wailing and raving. They 
are sure to see. Some of the guests will 
insist on leaving Yewcroft, and the 
Silthirsks will not like a house where 
parties are impossible. Quick! There 
is the gurgle that preludes the hall-clock’s 
striking, In three minutes midnight will 
be here. Hasten, sweet dame, hasten ! 
I will be at hand to watch you.” 

* * * * * 


Downstairs, during this dialogue, Lady 
Silthirsk had been talking to her niece. 
* Elfrida, dear, in a few minutes they'll 
all be here for the midnight séance ; and 
I have something that I want to tell you 
first.” 


“Why, what is it, auntie?” asked 
Elfrida : “you look terribly serious.” 

“T am serious, darling girl. Let me 
be frank. I think it is time that you 


were married-—not only, understand, be- 
cause of your poor parents, but also for 
your own happiness. And when I see a 
man who can make you both rich and 
happy, well % 

** But who ?” interrupted Elfrida. 

“Who? My dear girl, are you blind! 
Why, Bobby !” 

“Lord Bancourt ?” 

“Ves, ‘Lord Bancourt’! Don’t look 
as though I had shot you! Why, you 
silly dear thing, you must know Bobby is 
madly in love with you. All this week he 
has followed you about like an obedient 
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dog, and all the week you’ve ignored him 
as though he were a naughty mongrel ! ” 

“Why, I’m sure I’ve treated him just 
like anybody else. I never ‘ 

“My dear Elfrida, you will be the 
death of me! Do you think he wants 
no more of you? Are you living in the 
Middle Ages, or is this the ‘Twencentury ? 
Do you expect him to come and steal you 
away by night and force? Nowadays the 
girl must do her part. Bobby is a splendid 
fellow, an old friend of mine, rich, young, 
passably good-looking ; 

“I think he’s handsome, decidedly,” 
Elfrida said, without a thought, and then 
blushed scarlet. 

Her aunt laughed. “And J think 
youre in love with him,” she said. “] 
know he only wants a little encouragement 
—not quite so much ice to the square 
inch, my dear! Won’t you try, for my 
sake ?” 

**T’ll try, auntie, yes: I could be very, 
very happy with him—if he asked me: 
but I don’t think I could—it’s so 
hard ——” 

Lady Silthirsk kissed her. “I don’t ask 
anything, you little goose, except that 
you should be just humanly kind to poor 
Bobby --I think he’ll do the rest !” 

“Tl try,” said Elfrida dubiously. 

Her aunt, she reflected, was not of a 
nature to see how terrible it would be if 
people should believe her to be “ angling” 
for Lord Bancourt. Better that he should 
choose some one else than that he should 
marry her on such a rumour ! 








“Oh, here .they are!” cried Lady 
Silthirsk, as her husband brought his 


flock into the room, shouting: 

“T’ve collected every one, gamblers 
and all, for the séance—except Bobby. 
Can’t find him.” 

“Oh. I wish he were here—the Lady 
will surely walk on Christmas Eve,” said 
the hostess. ‘‘If she doesn’t, I mean to 
demand my money back! Oh, there’s 
the hour! Sit quiet, every one. ... Blue 
Lady forward, please! There, look !— 
there !” 

She pointed excitedly at the old gallery, 
once for minstrels, now arrogated by a 
pianola organ. Behind its oaken pillars 
passed a vague female figure, dressed in 
blue, moaning horribly, and waving dis- 
traught arms above her flowing hair. 

Immediately cries of every sort rose 
from the watchers. 


“T can't see her.” “It’s a cinemato- 
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THE GHOST 


graph!” ‘What ho, Lord Bobby!’ 
Gad, she’s gone slick through the music- 
stool.” ‘I still can’t see her.” “No, 
there’s nothing there.” ‘‘ Do a cakewalk, 
now!” ‘ Encore!” 





“**Nowadays the girl must do her part. 
Bobby is a splendid fellow.’” 


As she vanished some one clapped his 
hands, and with a laugh the whole party 
joined in the applause. 

The scene had not been very im- 


pressive. From a_ theatrical point of 


view the ghost’s entrance had _ been 
ruined by the number and the temper 
of its audience. Those who had not 
seen it scoffed; those who had, till re- 
minded of the music-stool seen dimly 
through the figure, half-believed the 
Blue Lady to be an adias of Lord Ban- 
court. Then, as one by one they realised 
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that what had passed was in very truth 
a ghost, the guests hushed their laughter, 
until the babel sank almost into silence. 
It was in such a lull that Bobby 
entered. ‘‘Why, what a stony séance!” 


he exclaimed. ‘‘ Missing me? or seen 
a ghost?” 

‘““Ves—so delightful! The Blue Lady 
actually came,” said Lady Silthirsk, who 
alone seemed totally unruffled. 
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Bobby laughed, the unforced laugh of 
healthy youth. ‘‘Oh—ho! I see why 
you were silent. But you can’t green 
me, thanks: I’m not quite so verdant— 
oh no, not at all!” 

“We have seen it—really,” one or two 
guests hastened to assure him. 

Lord Bancourt laughed more heartily 


than ever, ‘Why, I believe you've 
honestly deceived yourselves! This is 
glorious! You really think you saw 


the ghost !” 

“Who could doubt?” asked a plump 
dowager, who intended henceforth to 
adopt a pose intensely spiritual. ‘‘ What 
doubt exists, when the great After lifts 


its veil? Have you ever seen a ghost, 
Lord Bancourt ?” 

Bobby tried to hide his smiles. ‘f ’m 
afraid—and glad—I haven't. If I did, 


I should go off my nut, I think, But 
I don’t think I ever shall!” 

With these words he moved towards 
the circle of ghost-seers, and chose, with 
unerring aim, of all the vacant chairs, 
that next Elfrida. 

Lady Silthirsk beamed contentedly. 

‘““T seem to have missed a lot,” said 
the irrepressible Bobby, as he sat down, 
and added impudently, ‘‘ but I hope that 
I’ve been missed a lot ?” 

Elfrida remembered her aunt’s warning, 
but she also fancied (as the self-conscious 
will) that all the gathering, still somewhat 
silent, had heard the question, and would 
hear the answer. She could fancy their 
scorn at her “scheming tactics,” 

Bobby looked expectantly towards her, 

“It was certainly a unique experi- 
ence,” she said stiffly. 

Bobby’s face fell. 

Lady Silthirsk shrugged her shoulders. 

# + * + + 


“There!” exclaimed the Blue Lady, 
safe within the Panelled Room, “I knew 
how your mad scheme would work. You 
heard: they catcalled, they encored me, 
asked for some new dance. ‘They gave 
me a round of applause when I went 
off. I can stay here no longer, to be 
insulted.” 

* Always impetuous!” said the Gaunt 
Baron quietly. ‘‘ You rushed off after 
the applause: I waited, and heard what 
alters the whole question.” 

“ Namely-——?” asked the Lady, in ill 
temper. 

“Lord Bancourt did not see you—has 
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never seen a ghost—doesn’t believe in 
them. He said distinctly, ‘If I saw 
one, I should go off my nut,’—this being 
schoolboy and smart for going mad.” 

“TI begin to see.” ‘The Blue Lady 
brightened visibly. 

* Exactly. You must catch him alone-- 
no more of these convivial audiences— 
and then drive him mad. He is an old 
friend of Lady Silthirsk, rich and titled— 


she would not stay here after that. You 
must wreak your worst on him.” 
“T can only wail,” she answered 


gloomily; “I have no chains, or blood, 
or severed head——” 

The words inspired the headless Baron. 

“Ah,” he cried, ‘“‘I will come and 
help—to-night. I ought not to show 
myself out of my own house, but i 

‘Oh, what is etiquette in such a crisis ? 
Baron, dear Baron, you have saved me, 
I am an old-fashioned woman, and at such 
atime I needa man.. .” 





* * * * * 


It was night. It had, to be precise, 
been night for several hours, and the 
whole household was at length tucked 
up in bed. Sleep had come none too 
easily to at least three members,—to 
Elfrida worrying about the real senti- 
ments of Bobby, to Bobby worrying about 
the real sentiments of Elfrida, and to 
Lady Silthirsk worrying about the real 
sentiments of both. The last named, in 
particular, tossed long upon her sleepless 
bed. She was puzzled. She could half 
understand Elfrida’s foolish diffidence : 
she could not understand Bobby’s idiotic 
silence. Why did he not speak? He 
was not of a sort to be lightly daunted 
by the fear of a rebuff. Or had she 
made a false diagnosis? Was he not 
in love at all? 

And at length even she turned over 
on her side with a contented groan. 
Sleep reigned over Yewcroft Hall. 

But in Bobby’s room, far off along the 
west wing, dark deeds were decidedly 
afoot. For more than half an hour 
a headless Knight, clanking horribly in 
every joint of his dim-gleaming armour, 
had chased to and fro a blue-clad Lady, 
who wailed in awful wise and tossed arms 
of agony to the wall-papered ceiling. 

Through all this Lord Bancourt slept 
smilingly upon his noble bed. 

Then the Gaunt Baron consulted with 
the Blue Lady, and a change of tactics 











“In Bobby's room, far off along the west wing, dark deeds were decidedly afoot.” 
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was the result. The armoured figure now 
rattled round the room, rousing more 
noise than any antiquated motor, the 
while a frantic dame pursued him with 
blood-curdling wails. 

Bobby . stirred a_ little, murmured 
sleepily, turned over, and showed every 
symptom of having relapsed into even 
deeper slumber. 

The ghosts were in despair. 

“Dawn draws on,” said the Gaunt 
Baron suddenly. ‘‘I always knew when 
I was beaten. Come, sweet dame. A 
man who can sleep like that will make his 
mark some day in the House of Lords.” 

He vanished, and, after one despairing 
glance, the Blue Lady flung herself angrily 
through the oaken door. 

It was at this moment, by a subtle 
irony of fate, that Lord Bancourt awoke. 
The sense of some presence lingered 
with him, and he sat upright in bed. 
His sleepy eyes were caught by a blue 
skirt which vanished from the doorway ; 
his sleepy mind failed to perceive that 
the door had not been open. 

“Whew!” he said, and lay thinking, 
thinking deeply—for Lord Bancourt. 

He was very young, and, like most 
young nobles, not inclined to under- 
estimate his own importance. After the 
first moment of surprise, he felt no doubt 
as to the wearer of the blue skirt. It was 
Elfrida. He was rather unobservant as 
to women’s dresses “and all that, you 
know”: but felt fairly certain that she 
had worn a blue costume at dinner. Yes, 
it could be no one else. It was almost 
certainly Elfrida. 

Elfrida’s iciness was but a cloak. When 
she had snubbed him by day, she would 
creep in by night and gaze upon his 
sleeping, moonlit face! How beautiful ! 

His heart thrilled at the revelation. 
He had hesitated, so far, to speak. It 
would never do for him—Lord Bancourt 
—to risk refusal by a nobody. His 
mother, in her long course of tuition, had 
taught him proper pride. But now 

Now, at the first chance, he would 
throw himself, his rank, his wealth, his 
everything before the nobody, and feel 
no fear as to the verdict. ‘lo-morrow— 
to-morrow ! 

And when to-morrow came, as it does 
sometimes come despite the proverb, he 
rose early and went out in the garden. 
As he had shaved each morning, he had 
seen Elfrida walking in the grounds below. 
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He had never dared to join her. Every- 
thing, to-day, was different, though the 
weather was certainly absurdly cold for 
early rising. 

She was there before him, in among 
the white, hoar-laden, yew walks. She 
turned at his coming. ‘ You are early 
this morning, Lord Bancourt.” 

‘* Ah,” he responded meaningly, ‘‘ the 
early bird catches the first worm.” It 
struck him, for the moment, as a compli- 
ment, and rather neat. But he pined 
for something less indefinite. ‘ Elfrida,” 
he said, going close to her, “I may call 
you Eifrida?—I could not wait. You 
encouraged me last night, you gave me 
hope, and now—I want more. You won’t 
take even that away? I want far more. 
I want you—I want you to be my wife. 
Will you, Elfrida? Don’t be cruel. I 
want you to say ‘ yes’ !” 

Elfrida’s head was in a whirl. She did 
not know how she had encouraged him. 
She could remember nothing of last night, 
except that she had lost a chance—that 
he had seemed offended. She could not 
guess at what had changed his attitude. 
She only knew that what her aunt wanted 
—above all, what she herself longed for— 
had somehow come to pass; only knew 
that her loved one’s arms were round her. 
She said “ Yes,” 

* # * * * 

“Sweet dame,” said the Gaunt Baron, 
later, in the Panelled Room, “I have 
been scouting, and, alas ! bring evil news. 
Lord Bancourt took you last night for 
Elfrida, was encouraged to propose, and 
is accepted. Lady Silthirsk is delighted, 
says the wedding shall be here, and she 
must turn this dear chamber into a 
dressing-room. She says she will clear 
out the musty panelling. It is all un- 
fortunate.” 

“Unfortunate !” wailed the Blue Lady. 
** Tt all comes of listening toa man. See 
what your mad scheme has done!.... 
Baron, forgive my bitterness,—I am de- 
feated. 1 told you these mortals had 
vanquished us. I set out to doa little 
evil, in the good old way, and see what 


I have done! I have made everybody 
happy! Farewell. Yewcroft must know 
me no more. Farewell, fareweil for 
ever !” 


With an abysmal groan she vanished 
through the panelling. Unless she has 
found an ancient, empty house, she is 
perhaps sleeping underneath the hedges. 











— 
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CHILDHOOD. 


PINCH of spice, a crust of fairy bread, 
With wild bees’ honey and with comfits 
spread, 
A stalk of cherries, a wild strawberry’s stain, 
And two small crumpled rose-leaves wet 
with rain ;— 
Such for her cheeks: but O, now for her hair, 
What sunbeams cast such shadowiness, and 
where? 
But for her eve. I think some woodland elf 
Laughed in that looking-glass to see himself. 
And when she sighed in dreams, a drowsy 
wren 
a her sweet mouth into from off her 
chin, 


And in her throat entwined a tiny nest 

Wherein to pipe the song a wren knows 
DOSE sis 

Lo! then, the house where dwells, O, who 
can say 

A soul still winking at the break of 
day ; 

From those bright starry windows still to 
peep 

And shut those shutters when ’tis time to 
sleep: 

To op’n those scarlet doors, and learn to 
cry 

How sweet a “you,” how wonderful an 
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‘A solemn progress round the garden,” 














A PAINFUL DILEMMA. 
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themselves, 
they lived in 
a place which 
was a survival 
asurvival in 
Evangelical- 
ism and old 
ladies. 

The pleasant 
Georgian 
house, _bow- 
fronted and semi-detached, which had been 
their home for more than forty years, had 
once stood in the best part of the town. 
But now a network of roads and odious 
little houses was pressing the fine old 
terrace back and front, and awaiting 
only the expiration of the leases, and the 
advent of the speculative builder, to sweep 
over its ruins like an encroaching tide. 

The old house had big bow-windows, 
in the upper one of which—their drawing- 
room—Miss Symons delighted to sit. 
Miss Adela, being more timid, sat farther 
back into the room; but she managed 
to see quite as much. Both sisters were 
little, and Miss Symons thin and brown. 
She wore caps of the clearest white net, 
with fluttering ribbons, and her blue eyes 
looked at you with innocent appeal from 
beneath an arch of smooth grey hair. 
Miss Adela’s hair was white, and her cheeks 
pink. She had a smiling face, and both 
it and her figure were made up of the 
soft curves and undulations which go 
with a happy disposition and a big heart. 
While Miss Symons’ cap-ribbons were 
always white, Miss Adela dearly loved a 
colour. 

Their drawing-room was old-fashioned 
without being pretty, for the Misses 
Symons, at their father’s death, had 
retained only such furniture as_ their 
brothers found too expensive, or too ugly, 
to move. ‘The same cautious policy, only 


SURVIVAL 

















differently applied, had weeded out their 
books ; and a pale row of English Poets, 
some obsolete works on divinity, and a 
few odd volumes of sermons, were all 
that now remained to them of a once 
considerable library. 


The brothers would 
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have taken the fine old coloured prints 
too, had they known their value. But they 
did not. So these still smiled graciously 
down from the faint-coloured walls upon 
the china which their mother (knowing 
the rapacity of sisters-in-law), had taken 
care to leave her daughters, along with 
her lace, by a memorandum written in 
her own hand. 

Content in these surroundings, then, 
their less serious dissipations a missionary 
meeting or a working party, varied by a 
rare sojourn at the seaside, the Misses 
Symons had lived for thirty-eight years— 
when they went on a visit. They had 
often been on visits before, of course. 
To their brothers, for instance, or to 
other old ladies like themselves, and 
even, on occasion, to an older generation 
still. But this visit was different from all 
that had gone before, and for a reason 
quaint as they were. For the event which 
gave it such importance in the old ladies’ 
eyes was nothing more or less than that 
it afforded them their first introduction 
to a fixed bath! 

At first their hostess, wishing to do 
them every honour, had provided each 
with a bath in her room. But she soon 
discovered them to be surreptitiously 
visiting the bathroom ; and being a wise 
woman, while seeming to notice nothing, 
she allowed her old visitors to enjoy 
themselves in their own way. It needed 
more control, however, not to smile when 
Miss Adela would trot upstairs a dozen 
times a day to wash her hands (hot water 
laid on was almost as much of a novelty 
as the bath), and not to exclaim aloud 
when Miss Symons, with a more ingenious 
reason every evening, would drift away 
to bed at nine o’clock. But perhaps the 
height of desirability in a hostess was 
reached when this one accepted, without 
resenting it, the knowledge that she owed 
the heartiness with which her invitation 
to prolong their stay was responded to, 
not to any private virtue of her own 
(although the old ladies would have been 
the first to deny this), but to the simple 
fact that she chanced to be the possessor 
of a bathroom. 
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Now up to the present time, the home- 
coming, after one of these journeyings 
abroad, had ever been to the sisters 
something of a festival. ‘They were glad 
indeed to have seen their friends, but 
they were more glad still to be at home 
again, And although to put such a 
feeling into words would, to their loyal 
hearts, have seemed like a reflection on 
hospitality received, there is little doubt 
that, up to now, each had secretly viewed 
the visits in the light of “fa good thing 
done.” ‘The day succeeding one of these 
returns, then, had hitherto always been 
spent in a happy computation of their 
possessions ; and having learned all there 
was to learn of what had happened in 
their absence, and inspected the house, 
they next proceeded out of doors. Here, 
accompanied by the cat, who marked his 
appreciation of their presence by a series 
of grotesque antics, they would make a 
solemn progress round the garden; and 
when they went indoors again, the same 
sleek guardian, seated on a_ newspaper, 
would superintend, impartially, the in- 
spection of Miss Symons’ collection of 
dried seaweeds, and the dusting of Miss 
Adela’s shells. But now, for the first 
time in their lives, these innocent pleasures 
palled, and a dreary flatness set in. It 
was in vain that Miss Adela hugged the 
cat with more than usual affection; in 
vain that Miss Symons, not without hope 
that the indulgence would bring a com- 
pensation of its own, donned a grey shawl 
in place of her delicate white one,—the 
flatness refused to go. At first they 
shrank from speaking of it even to each 
other, but when it could no longer be 
concealed, and they had got over the first 
shock of discovering that such a trifling 
consideration as a bath could ruffle the 
even current of their lives, there is no doubt 
that both felt a secret satisfaction (good 
women though they were) in the know- 
ledge that their discontent was mutual. 

For a time their regrets were only 
vague, but presently they assumed a more 
definite shape. It was the stain on the 
new landing carpet that did it. For Miss 
Symons, in her annoyance at finding this 
would not come out, was one day goaded 
into saying that, “if only they had a 
bathroom and hot water properly laid 
on, such things could not happen.” 
After this, the sisters spoke openly of 
their wish ; and the ways and means of 
gratifying it, together with the merits 
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of houses with bath-rooms versus those 
without, provided them with food for 
discussion during the whole winter. And 
lest there be any who think the time thus 
spent wasted, let them reflect that the 
topic was at least as profitable, and a 
great deal more innocent, than that upon 
which some other old ladies spend an equal 
amount of time—I mean, the discussion 
of their neighbours. 

Miss Symons felt their deprivation in 
this matter of the bathroom more than 
her sister. She had fewer interests than 
Miss Adela, and for this reason things 
took more hold of her. All through that 
winter, then, and the ensuing spring, she 
would sit at her bedroom window, brood- 
ing jealously over the new building. And 
when the crowning outrage was offered, 
and the scaffolding of the latest erection 
enabled the workmen to see over into 
their garden, it was not the affront to 
their privacy that she resented, but the 
fact that, as she could not well help seeing, 
the little red-brick villa was planned to 
have a bathroom. 

Still, in time, even her feelings on the 
subject became modified, and might 
possibly have died down altogether, had 
not a visit two summers later to the scene 
of their former enjoyment revived them 
in all their force. Now the winter 
following this second visit was unusually 
wet, and it was to this circumstance that 
the sisters owed their first serious experi- 
ence of rheumatism. Both suffered much, 
and their limbs, especially their knees, at 
last became so stiff that the doctor (as 
doctors did in those days) ordered them, 
when summer should come, to take sea- 
baths. But alas! the summer when it did 
come was almost as wet as the winter had 
been, and although both sisters benefited 
by the baths, it was only at the expense 
of six miserable weeks in lodgings. Yet 
it was to this very time of trial that they 
owed the decision of their future. ‘They 
were seated one afternoon, their backs 
turned resolutely to the window, wrapped 
in railway rugs and shawls, and longing 
for the fire they were too timid to order. 
As if to mock their wishes, each fresh 
gust of wind, as it sent the rain in sheets 
against the window, sucked a frightful 
paper ornament half up the chimney. 
‘The sisters had watched its journeys to and 
fro, bounded by the limits of a piece of 
string, for half an hour with horrid fascina- 
tion ; and it had just descended for the 
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ninth time, sullied by a fresh fall of soot, did not take place until many months 

when Miss Adela spoke. later, I think the real move was accom- 
“Tf they only had a bathroom in their _ plished at that moment. 

home,” she said, “all this might be saved. 

For, if all she heard were true, a shilling When the sisters reached home again 
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“She liked to smile at all the dogs and children that she met.” 


tin of Johnson's Sea-Salt was equal to the — they had regained much of their original 


best baths in Europe.” cheerfulness, for their minds were filled 
She did not speak crossly, or even witha great resolve. A bathroom they 


sharply, but with the conviction born of | would have, and as they could not have it 
exasperation and weeks of silently-endured where they lived now, they determined 
pain. And although the material move _ to seek it elsewhere. The notion, timidly 
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mooted by Miss Adela, of putting a bath 
into their present house, was voted down 
at once by Miss Symons. Such a pro- 
posal from two maiden ladies to their 
landlord would, she considered, be in- 
delicate, and was therefore out of the 
question. So particular were they on this 
head, indeed, that they spoke of their real 
motive for moving to no one; and even 
to their old servants gave out that their 
reason for leaving was prompted solely by 
the desire that all should have fewer 
stairs. 

Each day, then, that the weather was 
fine, and their rheumatism permitted, saw 
the sisters set out on their search. Miss 
Adela always walked a pace or two behind 
Miss Symons, because she liked to smile 
at all the dogs and children that she met, 
and was not sure her sister would approve. 
To every one but themselves, the past 
year had aged the old ladies perceptibly. 
Their circular cloaks hooped up behind 
now, and drooped low in front, and Miss 
Symons’ head would sometimes shake a 
little when she did not mean it to, beneath 
her deep lace-bordered veil. Hannah, 
the servant who had been longest with 
them, and who remembered their parents, 
noted it all one day, as, duster in hand, she 
paused to watch them from the drawing- 
room window. 

“Deary me! ’Ow stiff Miss Symons 
do walk, to be sure!” was the result of 
the old woman’s cogitations; “and I’m 
sure Miss H’Adela ain’t much better !” 

But at last their search was rewarded 
and a house found. Compared with 
their old one it admittedly was both 
commonplace and shoddy ; nor was it with- 
out a struggle that the old ladies persuaded 
themselves that the downstairs drawing- 
room and the front garden (so called) 
made up for its total lack of distinction. 
Thatthe rent was ten pounds more mattered 
less, perhaps, for whatever its drawbacks, 
one advantage the new house possessed 
—it had a bathroom fit fora prince! Oh, 
the number of pilgrimages made by the 
old ladies to that bathroom, once they 
got possession! Never was shrine more 
devotedly visited. ‘To their poor rheu- 
matic knees the stairway that led to it 
was a veritable Sanzta Scala. I doubt 


whether either of them could have told 
you if the scullery had a sink, or the 
pantry cupboards; but they knew every 
inch of that precious bath by heart, down 
even to the number of holes that covered 
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its waste pipe. And indeed it was a very 
handsome bath. None of your shallow, 
modern things, with anatomy patent to 
the most casual observer; but high and 
deep, modestly encased in wood, with 
polished mahogany top and three brass 
taps. 

In these days the old ladies’ happiness 
was so transparent as to call for comment, 
and the wonder that they could be so 
cheerful when leaving their old home 
became a fruitful source of talk among 
their friends. 

‘* How can you bear to leave this dear 
old house and go into a new one?” said 
a girl visitor, calling one day immediately 
before the move. (Youth asks these 
searching questions fearlessly.) 

‘“My dear,” Miss Symons replied a 
little stiffly, as she unconsciously quoted, 
‘the house we have selected is replete 
with every modern comfort.” 

‘It has a—a bathroom, you know, 
dear,” amended Miss Adela, and com- 
pleted her sentence with a number of 
smiling little nods. She was not quite 
sure how far her sister might think this 
confidence indelicate. 

But the girl visitor only said ‘‘Oh!” 
and :stared. She did not mean to be 
unappreciative, but in her mind the idea 
of a bathroom being chiefly connected 
with the nuisance of waiting while relays 
of small brothers and sisters vacated it, 
and being late for breakfast into the 
bargain, it called for no enthusiasm. She 
had just reached an age when to have 
a bath in her own room was her ideal. 

Miss Symons perhaps caught something 
of the drift of these thoughts without 
comprehending them, for she presently 
added, with dignity, “And we shall be 
a good deal nearer our church,” which 
argument was, of course, unanswerable. 

But when it came to the actual point 
of leaving, they felt it a good deal more 
than they thought they should, and it 
was a very weary-hearted pair of old 
ladies that, on the night of the move, sat 
one on each side of their smartly-tiled 
hearth. The house struck a little chill 
too, as certain twinges reminded them, in 
spite of the excellent fires. And it all 
felt so strange that, had it not been for 
the recollection of their treasure upstairs, 
I think it would have taken very little 
to reduce either sister to tears. It had 
long ago been settled between them 
that Miss Symons, as the elder, should 
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have the first bath, and have it that 
night ; and that Miss Adela should take 
hers the next morning. Excitement and 
weariness are a good plea for bed; soon 
after nine o’clock, therefore, saw the sisters 
in their rooms. Half an hour later 


Witnessed a strange little procession. 


First came Hannah, nose in air, silently 
protesting, with towels ; then the sisters. 
They looked very quaint without their 
caps, and in the voluminous cashmere 
dressing-gowns 
mother’s, 


which had been their 
Kach carried a glass-protected 
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candle, and Miss Symons, as if to mark 
the importance of the occasion, wore her 
spectacles. When Hannah left them 
alone, the sisters looked first at the bath 
and then at each other ; and age and stiff- 
ness for the moment forgotten, their faces 


‘A strange little procession.” 


broadened into the gleeful, rapturous smile 
of children in the enjoyment of a contra- 
band pleasure. Then Miss Adela kissing 
her sister with a solemnity that had in it 
a touch of benediction, left her in posses- 
sion. Five minutes later, however, she 
was back again, rapping on the door. 
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“Mary,” she called anxiously through 
the keyhole—“ Mary !” ° 
“Well, what is it?” 
“You won't forget to wipe the 
mahogany.” 


Now in the old home, at the breakfast 
hour, the same programme had been 
observed from time immemorial. Prayers 
over, while waiting for the hot portion of 
the meal, it was Miss Symons’ invariable 
custom to read her sister certain items of 
Court News from the A/orning Post. ‘To 
these loyal subjects, no matter what was 
going on, their Sovereign’s doings were of 
the first importance ; and if, as a lover of 
animals, Miss Adela had lately found her 
homage waver a little between Queen 
Victoria and her donkey, she took good 
care that her sister should not know it. 
Politics (when the Conservatives were not 
in office) Miss Symons would dismiiss 
with a ladylike sniff; nor could she ever 
bring herself to allude to a certain leader 
of the Ministry otherwise than as “that 
dreadful man.” ‘This morning, then, saw 
no change in the time-honoured customs ; 
and to-day, at least, Miss Symons had no 
reason to complain of her sister’ s want of 
attention. Indeed, so absorbed did Miss 
Adela appear in the “dear Queen’s” 
doings (she was then at Cannes), and so 
anxious to conciliate her sister, that she 
only broke off once in her comments to 
hope that the donkey found the Riviera 
grass as sustaining as that in England. 

All through that day the sisters seemed 
possessed by a veritable demon of talk. 
As soon as one stopped the other began ; 
what they appeared to dread more than 
anything was a pause. Both in the house 
and out of it, they chattered incessantly ; 
but the one subject they mutually avoided 
was the bath! ‘lo-night there was no happy 
little procession, and the sisters separated 
at the top of the stairs. But Miss Adela 
did not go to bed. Instead, she waited 
until she heard her sister’s door re-open 
and that of the bathroom click to. Then, 
after waiting a few minutes longer, she 
left her room and stole noiselessly down 
the passage. She need not have taken 
these precautions, for, as she stood at the 
door, the sounds which proceeded from 
the bathroom more nearly resembled the 
washing of an obstreperous dog than 
the sober ablutions of an old lady. As 
Miss Adela listened, she shook her 
bead sadly, then crept back to her 
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room. Her prayers that night were very 
long. 

Next day, if anything, matters were 
worse, and Miss Symons came down look- 
ing as if she had scarcely slept. Her eyes 
were feverishly bright, and she talked in 
a high-pitched voice which was quite 
unnatural to her. As the day wore on, 
however, her excitability changed to a 
deep depression, and in the afternoon 
she retired to her room, while Miss Adela, 
a thing almost unknown, went out for a 
walk by herself. She was still alone when 
Hannah brought in the tea, and the old 
woman availed herself of the opportunity 
to relieve her mind, 

“You'll excuse me speaking, Miss 
H’Adela,” she began judicially, in the 
intervals of tidying the room, “ but if Miss 
Symons ain’t better to-morrow, I think 
she should see a doctor.” 

“Ts she ill, then, Hannah?” asked 
Miss Adela, startled. 

“And if she is hill, m’m, I’m sure 
it’s no wonder,” was the withering reply, 
“dabbling about in them new-fangled 
baths. In my opinion it ain’t the thing, 
nor dignified neither, for a lady of Miss 
Symons’ years to be a wettin’ of herself 
all over like a h’animal. . . .” 

Miss Adela’s delicate skin crimsoned 
suddenly, but whether at the coarseness 
of Hannah’s suggestion or her own 
thoughts, it would be hard to say. 

**T don’t think it can be that, Hannah!” 
she replied, with gentle dignity. 

And the entrance of Miss Symons 
herself at this moment put an end to the 
discussion. 

The next day was Sunday, and from 
the sisters’ manner of observing it, proved 
somewhat less trying. On this morning 
in the week prayers were omitted, that the 
servants might get on with their work. 
But lest their own discipline of mind 
should suffer by the omission, the old 
ladies made a practice of not speaking to 
each other, except when necessary, until 
after morning church. ‘The Sunday 
breakfast-hour, then, was frequently a 
silent one, or broken only by such 


‘speeches as the following, delivered with 


appropriate solemnity. 

“T think, Adela, that Dickie should 
have a nail in his water—his feathers look 
rather ruffled,” or, “I forgot to tell you 
yesterday, Mary, that Susan Ellis called 
about her little girl’s eye, and that I gave 
her a shilling.” 


45 
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There was a strange preacher at their 
church that morning, and the freshness of 
the young face above the black gown, 
while a little incongruous, seemed to 
lend the preacher’s words an everyday 
practicality both startling and new. He 
preached on the sinfulness of little sins, 
and the one upon which he laid special 
stress was deception. Miss Symons made 
no remark upon the sermon when she got 
home, but her unhappiness deepened ; 
and immediately after the midday dinner 
she made an excuse to retire to her room. 
Later on, a heavy drizzle set in, for which 
the sisters were not sorry; for whether 
from the chill of the new house or the 
change in the weather, their rheumatism 
had become troublesome again, 

After a supper, then, eaten bravely in 
honour of the Sabbath, but cold enough 
to chill the most vigorous digestion, the 
old ladies huddled forlornly over the fire. 
And although Miss Symons, according to 
custom when they did not go out a second 
time, tried to read her sister a sermon, 
she was so much exhausted that she kept 
stopping to fall asleep. Yet when Miss 
Adela, with wits sharpened by Hannah, 
looked anxiously at her, she more than 
once fancied she caught her eyes fixed on 
her own in pitiful appeal. But even the 
longest evening must come to an end some 
time, and at last the sisters felt free to 
separate, 

They had been in their rooms some ten 
minutes, perhaps, when Miss Adela’s door 
opened, and she walked resolutely down 
the passage. She had reached her sister’s 
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room, and was about to knock, wien the 
door opened suddenly and Miss Symons 
appeared on the threshold. At the sight 
of her sister she started back and began 
to tremble violently. 

“T was coming to tell you... 
faltered. 

“You needn’t, for I know,” said Miss 
Adela, as she gently but firmly turned the 
little figure back into the room and closed 
the door. 

Then a strange thing happened, Miss 
Symons all at once collapsed into a chair 
and broke into loud hysterical sobs. 

Ina moment, forgetful of stiffness and 
of pain, Miss Adela was kneeling beside 
her, with kind arms clasping her in a 
tender embrace. 

“Dear, dear Mary,” she said, soothing 
her as one would a child, ‘‘ don’t!” 

But Miss Symons only sobbed the 
louder. 

When her sister was a little quieter, 
Miss Adela said: ‘‘’lell me, is it... is 
it the dath?” 

A groan of acquiescence came from 
Miss Symons’ lips, 

Then Miss Adela, looking round to 
make sure that the door was shut, seemed 
to ‘gather herself together for a great 
effort. 

‘Listen, Mary,” she said: “I want to 
tell you something,” and the light of 
heroism was in her eyes. Then, drawing 
the little tear-stained cheek close to her 
own, she whispered softly: “ You mustn’t 
mind about it so, J can’t get into it 
either.” 


” she 


? 








TO MY LADY. 


**Let lykinge laste” (A/otto in a posy ring of the seventeenth century). 


- | Seay liking last,” when love is fled, 
And all the fires of youth are dead ; 
When glamour, buried cold and deep, 
Will not awaken from her sleep— 
Let liking last, 


When you and I are bent and old, 

When lust of glory and of gold 

Has left us, dull and desolate, 

To sadly bow our heads to Fate—- 
Let liking last. 


When life’s poor comedy is o’er, 
And we can toil and fret no more ; 
When Death shall lead us by the hand 
Into the dim and unknown land— 

Let liking last. 





MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 
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Eve, and, follow- 

ing my usual 
practice, I was season- 
ably reading the tenth 
volume of the Zucyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 
Outside, the rain fell 
in seasonable torrents. 
Engrossed by the ab- 
sorbing interest of Vol. 
X., I scarcely heard 
the footman come into 
the room. 

Said he: “ There’s 
a gentleman to see 
you, sir.” 

“What is his name?” 
I asked, with season- 
able irritation. 

“He didn’t give his 
name, sir, but he said 
you knew him by... 
reputation.” 

“ What does he look 
like ?” 

** Well, sir, he doesn’t 
look like a gentleman. 
He looks more like 
one of those brokers 
that——” 

“That'll do, Joseph. 
This Christmas Eve 
I’m not entertaining 


: was Christmas 
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“*Well, sir, he doesn’t \ook like a 
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brokers’ men to any 
great extent.” 

“Beg pardon, sit, 
but he wants to see 
you most. particular. 
He alluded to its 
being Christmas Eve.” 

“T am not respon- 
sible for the vagaries 
of the calendar, Joseph. 
Still, you may show 
him in.” 

A  Mouldy' Man 
entered, and with him 
it seemed that there 
came also an atmos- 
phere of entirely un- 
seasonable clamminess. 
Grim’ and gaunt and 
sinister, and carrying 
a shocking bad _ hat, 
there was yet about 
him some slight touch 
of dignity. His clothes 
were horrible. They 
were not clothes—they 
were clothing. His 
whiskers suggested 
fungi on atomb. Also, 
he wore lop-ears, which 
is a great misfortune, 
unless one happens to 
bearabbit. Altogether, 
he was the most 
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unnecessary-looking man I have ever 
seen. 

“Good evening,” he said, and stretched 
out a dank hand. 

I took it, and shivered as one shivers 
when one has caught one’s death. My 
nerves were quivering spirals. I poured 
out a whiskey-and-soda, and for form’s 
sake I handed it to the Mouldy Man. 

With a wave he refused it, and I in- 
stantly gulped it down. 

“If you will give me,” said he, “a 
glass of lithia water with a tablespoonful 
of bicarbonate of soda I shall be vastly 
obleeged.” 

** Good heavens !” I exclaimed. 
you think I keep a chemist’s shop ? ” 

He didn’t answer my rhetorical question, 
but sat down in the cosiest armchair. 
After a few seconds, during which he 
gazed intently at my face, he spoke 
again. Even his voice was_ repulsive, 
hard, and rasping. 


“ 


“0 





C1% ‘ 


“1 took it, and shivered. 


“It was very kind of you to receive 
me ” 
“Tt was not kind,” I corrected—“ it 


was weak. ‘This is Christmas Eve, and 
on Christmas Eve one does strange things. 
Christmas covers a multitude of indis- 
cretions.” 

“You will, no doubt, be surprised to 
hear that I have spent my entire day 
calling on authors, who declined to see 
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me. I began with the most celebrated ; 
I passed to the notorious mediocrities ; 
I went on to the confirmed nonentities, 
and now I have reached you. You were 
the last on my list.” 

I was more grieved than pained. “ You 
have been abominably treated,” said I. 
‘If only one of those other authors had 
behaved decently, I shouid never have 
met you.” 

Reflectively, and wagging his head, he 
continued: “It seems strange, very strange 













t hat 
authors, 
who are 
b special- 
Mists in all that 
concerns the 
heart, should 
have turned me 
from their doors with- 
out so much as seeing 
me.” 

He didn’t intend to convey that, had 
they personally inspected him, their 
refusals would have been in any way 
justifiable. He was a man with a griev- 
ance, and he grieved. 

“Excuse me,” said I, “but I should 
very much like to know what is the busi- 
ness on which you have called. It és 
business, isn’t it? It can’t very well be 
pleasure.” 

In the tones of one slightly dictatorial 
he answered: ‘‘ I am paying you a friendly 
call, and you ought to be delighted. You 
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would be delighted, if you knew who I 
am,” 

“The footman said that I knew you 
by reputation. I sin- 
cerely trust that your 
reputation is superior 
to your appear- 
ance,” 

I spoke not unkindly, 
but rather with a 
beautiful note of sym- 
pathy in my voice, 

“T see you don’t 
know me,” he said. 

“T admit it, to my 
shame.” 

“ But,” he persisted, 
“you know my name. 
Oh yes, you know my 
name.” 

I made a wide move- 
ment of denial. 

“My name is one 
of the best known 
names in the world. 
At this time of the 
year it is, perhaps, 
the best known. You 
yourself have men- 
tioned it several times 
this evening.” 

I began to think the 
Mouldy Man was not 
entirely sane. “I have 
not mentioned any- 
body’s name since you 
were here.” 

“Oh yes, you have ! 
Indeed you have! 
Didn't you mention 
Christmas ?” 

“Christmas,” I cor- 
rected, “is the name 
of a Season ; it isn’t the name of a man,” 

“Pardon me, it’s the name of Father 
Christmas. It is the only name of Father 
Christmas. You didn’t imagine that 
Father Christmas had a Christian name, 
did you ?—that he was Father William 
Christmas, or Father Jefferson B. Christ- 
mas? No. I am Father Christmas. 
There you are: now you know.” 

It is somewhat alarming for an ordi- 
nary middle-class man, comfortably seated 
with his Encyclopedia Britannica, opened 
at Volume X., to be told by a completely 
strange Mouldy Man that he is Father 
Christmas, 


“It is not a thing to argue about ; one 
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has either to believe it or disbelieve it,” 
said I. ‘I can believe in almost any 
old thing—except, of course, women. 
But this is rather a 
tall order.” 

He half closed his 
eyes as he said: “ You 
always imagined Father 
Christmas was a 
benevolent old gentle- 
man with a_ cotton- 
wool beard and rather 
a conspicuous fond- 
ness for red baize and 
rabbit-skins.” 

“Yes,” I admitted ; 
“TI always fancied he 
had rather a poor taste 

in clothes—a 
regrettable 
fondness for 
the loud.” 
The Mouldy 
Man sprang fiom his 
chair. Indignantly he 
cried: “ It is Dickens 
who has done that! It 
is Dickens who has 
discredited me!” 

‘* Discredited you 
I exclaimed. ‘“ By his 
genius he created in 
the most melancholy 
season of the year an 
atmosphere of jovial 
good -fellowship — that 
warms the world. He 

# , caused the glow of 
6i) ae hearth and home to 

penetrate to the ends 


1»? 


“ ‘It's Dickens who has done that! It's of the earth.  Dis- 
Dickens who has discredited me !’” 


credited you! Pshaw, 
sir!” 

“Don't you pshaw me. I am not to be 
pshawed, whatever the word may mean. 
It is owing to Dickens that I am unrecog- 
nised. It is owing to Dickens that when 
people see the real Father Christmas they 
don’t believe in him. It is owing to 
Dickens that all the eminent authors 
have turned me from their doors to-day.” 

“IT grasp your point,” I answered. 
** But for festive purposes I don’t see that 
an accurate idea of you would be of any 
great value. I can’t conceive you coming 
down the chimney and filling the children’s 
stockings with incredible toys and indi- 
gestible foods. Neither would you look 
well in a Christmas supplement, feeding 
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robins with mistletoe or whatever is their 
staple diet at this time of the year. 
Nor, again ‘s 

Here he interrupted. He was vastly 
angry. “ Confound it, sir! what has that 
got to do with it? Let us have the truth. 
This is the period of the year over which 
I preside. Don’t I look it? Ask your- 
self. Don’t I look it? ‘This is the time 
of fogs and mists and rain—of illness, 
misery, and want. These are my con- 
stituents. Don’t I represent them ?-” 

“T am beginning to understand. But 
this is a terrible thing to learn. ‘Truth is 
stranger, far stranger than fiction. And, 
so, I must give up believing in the genial 
old gentleman, his reindeer steeds, and 
his boundless benevolence and his warm 
heart, and believe instead in the somewhat 
unpleasant-looking person,—I1 also may 





























“*Pleuro-pneumonia,' he repeated, ‘with the 
compliments of the season.” 


tell you truths, I presume ? 
—an entirely unpleasant 
person who looks like an - 
emanation from the tomb, 
the giver of no good gifts ?” 

“No good gifts! No!” he answered. 
“T do give gifts of a sort; plenty of gifts 
of a sort—bronchial-catarrh, and spinal- 
meningitis, and pleuro-dyspepsia.” 
“Good heavens!” I cried, “if this is 
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your busy day for distribution, kindly go 
into the next flat.” 

Almost apologetically he said: ‘You 
must not blame me. You must not 
despise me for doing my duty. I would 
sooner go about in a warm red dressing- 
gown and a huge white beard. It would 
please me immensely to present you with 
anything you want, but you see I have 
to do my duty, And, after all, a man 
who owns the Lucyclopedia Britannica 
needs little else. You cannot blame me 
for doing my duty, and I thought that it 
was my duty to tell you the truth, A 
slight knowledge of truth is not fatal to a 
novelist. Is it?” 

Don’t think me_ inhospitable,” I 
answered, “‘ but will you jolly well clear 
out?” 

“Yes, I am going,” he answered, as 
he made a move to the door. ‘I have 
done my duty. It is a great satisfaction,” 
he paused. ‘I will give you a word of 
advice in return for your kindness in 
receiving me. Learn to write better or 
to write worse, whichever is the more re- 
munerative, and then you will be able to 
go to Monte Carlo during your convales- 


cence if you ever get well 
enough . to get it again.” 


I sank shivering into a chair. 

* Get 
what 
again?” 
I gasped. 

‘Oh, 
haven't 
you no- 
ticed?” 
he an- 
swered, 


miody 


he opened the door. 
Pleuro-pneumonia,” 


chuckling as 

‘* Pluro-pneumonia. 

he repeated, “with the compliments of 

the season.” 
* 


* * * * 


And he was as bad as his word. 








ILLUSTRATED BY S. SEYMOUR LUCAs. 


I. 

HILOMENE CARVENNEC en- 
tered the church of Notre-Dame 
des Bonnes Nouvelles at Ros- 

porden, followed by a man clad in the 
costume of the province—the dras bragous, 
the high-frilled collar, the stout felt hat, 
aud the short black jacket brilliant with 
embroidery and rows of silver buttons. 
Leaning against the wall, the man fixed 
his eyes upon the maid. 

The ancient building, grey without and 
within, was crowded with women standing 
erect and motionless. Their dark dresses, 
heavy with velvet bands, accentuated the 
silence and the gioom. Suddenly the 
pilgrims sank to their knees, and nothing 
was visible save a sea of coifs and collars 
upon which the light, filtering through 
stained glass, threw opalescent tints. 

“She is the prettiest of all,” murmured 
Léon. 

After the ceremony, as Philoméne 
passed beneath the archway, Léon ad- 
dressed her: ‘‘ Has Philoméne Carvennec 
no word of welcome for an old friend ?” 

“Léon !” 

“Tt is I. My days of slavery are over. 
Come, walk with me till the procession 
forms.” 

But the maiden drew back, blushing 
and irresolute. At pardons the maidens 
sit together. Léon frowned and strolled 
on alone. As he pushed through the 
crowd many pressed forward to greet 
him, to shake his hand; upon all sides 
Philoméne heard his name. 

“Léon Bellec carries himself like a hero.” 

“Léon has fought and bled for 
Brittany.” 

“The President—name of a name !— 
has saluted our Léon.” 

“Léon saved Francois Goaper at the 
risk of his own life when the bullets were 
falling—pif, paf/” 

“ Aie, aie,” cried the women, “he is a 
brave man.” 

Philoméne sighed as she seated herself 
with the other girls upon the green slope 











to the north of the church. Below was 
the high road, gay with booths and crowded 
with foot-passengers. Sounds of revelry 
floated up from the liquor-shops. Not a 
dozen yards distant a couple of drunken 
peasants mocked a ballad-monger, who 
was screaming out the chorus of a popular 
folk-song. Hard-by a beggar exposed 
loathsome sores to curious and _ pitiful 
eyes. Farther down the road two sailors 
were fighting. 

Philoméne, accustomed to these sights 
and sounds, sat still, her toil-hardened 
hands crossed upon her lap. She re- 
gretted the lost pleasure of a walk and a 
talk with the hero, 

“Look, Philo! There is Mére Bellec. 
Ah! she is a proud woman to-day.” 

The mother of Léon, the famous 
marieuse of Nizon, was held in high 
repute as a matchmaker of tact, ability 
and honesty—one who selected her pairs 
with a prescient eye to the community of 
material interests—her own not excepted, 
for the marriage feasts of her clients 
were always held at the dame’s roadside 
tavern. Not infrequently many hundreds 
of guests assisted, and each paid a round 
five-franc piece for his entertainment. 
‘The margin of profit may not seem large, 
but the matchmaker was accounted, albeit 
wrongly, a rich woman. ‘Tall like her 
only son, grey-haired but keen-eyed, she 
made a large impression of power—a 
maitresse femme who had carried burdens 
in her time and carried them bravely, 
uncomplainingly. Léon’s father, long 
dead, had proved a drunken, dissolute 
ne’er-do-well ; Léon himself, as a youth, 
had given his mother sore anxiety. 

“ Oh—la—la! See, Philo! Mere 
Bellec has stopped to talk with thy 
father and old Goaper.” 

The others laughed shrilly, bantering 
the future bride. It was known that 
Frangois Goaper, the cripple, whose 
parents owned fat acres around Pont- 
Aven, adored her. Francois had received 
a bullet in his leg and another in his hip 
while Léon was carrying him out of action. 
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“Francois Goaper,” said a girl from 
Riec, “will never run away from thee, 
Philo. That leg of his will assure his 
fidelity.” 


“Rozenn,” retorted Philoméne, “is 
jealous. She would like to get married 
herself. It is time.” 


““When I marry,” retorted the other, 


scornfully, “’twill be a man like Léon 
Bellec, not a cripple.” 

Philoméne turned. She was very pale, 
for of yore gossip had linked the name of 
Bellec to this red-maned, loud-voiced 
slattern. 

“Francois Goaper,” she said slowly, 
‘is one among ten thousand, and the girl 
who marries him will be lucky, He will 
not go to Riec for a wife—nor will Léon 
Bellec.” 

Rozenn bit her lips. Her birthplace 
had an unsavoury reputation. 

“ Merci, ma belle,” she retorted quietly. 
*T’ll not forget your kind words.” 


II. 


A week later Bellec came afoot to 
Nizon through the pretty dots d'amour, 
along the winding path that skirts the 
Aven, and past the windmills which 
inspired the poet : 

Pont-Aven, ville de rénom ; 
Quatorze moulins et cing maisons ! 


It was September 1st, 4 mois de la 
paille blanche, and the air was heavy with 
the odours of harvest. Ripeness rested 
drowsily upon the woods and the fields. 
Nature seemed to be napping after travail, 
preparing for the long sleep of winter. 
But Bellec was a Gallio in regard to 
these things. Peasants he despised, and 
peasant’s work. He had a corps de fer 
pour le plaisir, and the pleasures of life 
he took seriously—its duties, lightly. As 
he walked he whistled an air of Botrel’s 
that he had heard in a café chantant at 
Brest: “Ox wmi’attend au pays Breton.” 
He knew of more than one who had 
waited for his return, and this knowledge 
pleased him. 

His mother, the matchmaker, embraced 
him warmly, for she had not seen this 
well-beloved son for three days. , Léon 
sat down on the ancient oak table, glanced 
at the massive armoire where his mother 
kept her money, and called for a chopine 
of cider. 

“* Ma mere,” said he presently, ‘‘ when 
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does this marriage thou hast just arranged 
between Philoméne Carvennec and her 
cripple take place ?” 

“Next month, mon fils,” replied the 
dame. | 

“A sorry wedding! The Goapers are 
not popular.” 

“Frangois is a good man. 
make Philoméne happy.” 

“He? Ma Doué/ That was a life 
hardly worth the saving.” 

The matchmaker shrugged a shapely 
pair of shoulders. “ Frangois will be kind 
and loyal, my son. Wives learn to love a 
big heart, even if it beats in a small body. 
A propos, | must find a wife for thee: 
one, too, with more than a well-turned 
leg in her stocking.” 

“T am here this morning to speak of 
that,” said Léon. “ What can be put in 
my stocking, ma mére?” He glanced at 
the massive armoire. 

The matchmaker frowned, biting her 
lips, but gazing with affection at her hand- 
some son. ‘ There is not much left,” she 
replied slowly. ‘My son, I do not 
reproach thee. The past is—past. If 
thou hast been weak and foolish, so have 
I. It is strange that I who find it easy to 
say no to others have never been able 
to say no to thee. For the rest, I cannot 
give thee more than five thousand francs, 
It is all I have.” 

Léon nodded. His mother never lied 
tohim. “ All the same, ma mére, a good 
income is thine: the matchmaker of 
Nizon will never come to want. Return- 
ing to my affairs—I have seen the girl I 
wish to make my wife.” 

“* Not—not Rozenn of Riec?” 


He will 





** Rozenn is well enough, but ” He 
paused, then said abruptly, “1 want 
Philoméne Carvennec.” 

‘“Philoméne!” screamed the dame, 


rising in her excitement. “ Ah, Jésus/ He 
is mad, this poor son of mine —but crazy ! 
He wants a girl who is about to be 
betrothed to his own friend. Farceur /” 
Léon rose also, confronting his mother. 
“See here! If I lift my little finger—so ! 
Philo will come to me.” 
** And the scandal? And the dowry?” 
“ Persuade Pére Carvennec. That will 
be easy, because he is mean. ‘The 
Goapers demand twenty-five thousand 
francs. 1 will be satisfied with fifteen.” 
“Tt is impossible,” said the matchmaker 
hoarsely. 
“Impossible? Bah!” 
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“A shameful thing to do—a shameful has ten thousand francs—she told me 
thing to ask.” so.” 


‘Seated herself with the other girls upon the green slope to the north of the church.” 


“Then there remains—Rozenn.” The matchmaker’s wrath burst into 
The mother gasped. scorching flames. Ah! if he had not 
One must marry some one, and been so extravagant, if he had not 
beggars can’t be choosers. Rozenn devoured her economies—the animal !— 
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she could have found him a richer bride 
than Philoméne Carvennec. As for 
Rozenn, it went without saying that such 
a hussy should never darken her doors, 

The son listened sullenly, Presently 
he said coldly, “ ‘Then it is—good-bye.” 

Something in his voice arrested her 
attention—a note of recklessness, of 
finality. “What! My”—the emphasis 
on the pronoun was pathetic—“ my son 
goes to that red-headed wanton ?” 

“To her, or to the devil. It is the 
same thing.” 

“My son leaves me like this after— 
after ” She covered her trembling 
features, too proud to recite the sacrifices 
made on his behalf. 

Léon took her hand. . When he spoke 
his voice was singularly soft and pleasing. 
Hearing it, a stranger would  undcr- 
stand why women found it hard to 
say no to the speaker. . “ Ma mere, let 
us be reasonable! What do I ask? A 
bagatelle! For a good Catholic it is a 
matter of conscience. A match between 
Philoméne and that poor cripple is an 
infamy.” 

**Go,” she said fiercely. ‘I must be 
alone. But never talk to me again of — 
conscience. Go—go!” 

When he had gone she cleaned and put 
away her son’s glass, muttering to herself, 
“They will say that I am no better than 
Jan Corfec, the tailor.” 

Jan, a tailor of Pont-Aven, holding 
many years previously the sacred office of 
matchmaker, had trifled, as she was 
tempted to trifle, with honour and the 
traditions of the province. He had lost 
fame, fortune, and occupation. 





oat. 


Léon, meantime, walked to Riec, 
where he met Philoméne’s father at the 
tavern kept by Rozenn’s mother. “They 
tell me,” said the hero, “ that your crops 
are heavy.” 

“And I’m _ shorthanded,” growled 
Carvennec. 

Léon placed his strong arms at an old 
friend’s service. Carvennec swore his 
thanks, offering brandy. 

“You are the brave son of a good 
mother,” said he, as the cognac warmed 
his gratitude. ‘She has founda husband 
for /a petite, as you know. It is a pity 
that he limps so confoundedly. He 
won't help much on the farm. Well, the 
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wedding won’t take place till after harvest 
—no clashing with honest work,” 

Ard they drank solemnly, clinking 
their glasses and refilling them. 

‘“Enough,” said Bellec, after the 
third bumper. “I drink no more.” 

“Eh?” said the other in amazement. 
“ Sapristi, we’ve only just begun.” 

Léon rose from his chair. ‘I drink,” 
said he, “ but I do not get drunk.” He 
left the tavern. 

“It’s droll,” remarked Carvennec to 
Rozenn, who waited upon the customers, 
“but one would say that our Léon shirked 
his liquor, For what did the good God 
send us cognac?” 

“A fig for Léon Bellec,” cried a 
sailor from Concarneau. ‘Ido not like 
him. And I know why he does not 
drink. ‘That for your hero!” 

He snapped his fingers and scowled 
at the company. 

“You are brave,” sneered the girl, 
showing her teeth. ‘You snap your 
fingers at an unseen enemy. So did 
Léon Bellec—at death.” 

“Tl snap my fingers in the animal’s 
face. See.” 

He staggered across the broad white 
road and approached Léon, who was 
talking with a friend. ‘The others 
followed. 

*“‘ Bellec,” said the sailor, “thou art a 
lazy pig of a poser. Thou knowest me. 
I served with thee, animal, on board 
La Superte.” 

He snapped his fingers twice beneath 
the nose of the hero. Those present 
stared aghast. Bellec looked down into 
the twitching face of his old shipmate. 

“Ves,” he replied, ‘I know thee well, 
Jacques Morvézen. In the past nothing 
would silence thy lying tongue but blows. 
Take that!” 

He struck the sailor between the eyes, 
felling him to the ground, where he lay, 
a huddled heap ; the others moved away. 
Rozenn brought brandy. 

“Ts he gone—that coward who dares 
not drink ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

Morvézen began to mutter, and Rozenn, 
bending her flaming head, _ listened. 
Presently she smiled, and gave the man 
more liquor. With her assistance he 
regained his feet, and re-entered the 
tavern, talking and cursing. ‘The girl 
waited upon him till he sank into a 
drunken stupor. Then she left him. 
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“Sober men lie,” she murmured to her- Léon worked side by side, the strong 
self, “ but children and drunkards tell the contrasted with the weak. Philoméne, 
truth. Léon Bellec is wise tokeep sober.” tripping backwards and forwards between 


AY. house and barn, muttered again and 
Frangois Goaper assisted at Carvennec’s again: “ There is Léon, and beside him 
threshing, and it chanced that he and poor Frangois.” 
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Upon the morning of the third day 
the main cog-wheel of the crude oxen- 
worked threshing machine was deflected 
from a horizontal position. No man, 
save Bellec, was powerful enough to 
adjust it; and he handled the immense 
mass with so little effort that the stolid 
peasants were thrilled to applause. Then 
Léon explained to Carvennec that the 
wheel would certainly again shift its 
position unless some heavy weight were 
placed upon it. 

Carvennec summoned  Philoméne. 
“Thou knowest where the pig-iron lies, 
in the shed yonder. Take Léon with 
thee and show it to him.” 

She glanced nervously at her father. 
“The iron,” she stammered, ‘‘1-lies 
b-beneath the fourth truss of hay, 
counting from the d-d-door.” 

“© Vom dun chien /” said her father im- 
patiently. “ Don’t chatter like a magpie, 
but do as I bid thee.” 

She obeyed, blushing. As soon as 
they were out of earshot the man spoke : 

“Thou are unwilling, Philo, to trust 
thyself with me. I know the reason.” 

He said no more till they were alone 
in the shed. The girl was trembling. 

Léon smiled complacently. “Thou 
1ovest me, my sweet little hen.” 

She hid a scarlet face in her apron. 

“Thou lovest me,” he _ repeated. 
“Embrace me, ma belle, for I also love 
thee.” He seized her in his immense arms, 
and kissed her hair, her small ears, but 
not her face, which she kept covered. He 
felt her slight body trembling in his clasp. 

When he released her he looked up 
and saw Francois Goaper standing just 
outside the shed. Frangois’ face was as 
twisted as his body. Léon remembered 
that he had looked just so after the 
bullets had struck him. Then Philoméne 
saw him, and turning, fled. The men 
were alone, 

‘She loves me, not thee,” said Léon 
sullenly. As the other made no reply, 
he continued with greater fluency and 
audacity, ‘‘For the rest, it is only natural; 
thou canst not blame the little one.” 

“Have I said that I blamed her?” 
cemanded Frangois, 

“See now, matters can be arranged. 
The formal betrothal has not yet taken 
place. Carvennec needs a strong son-in- 
law.” 

“Why did you not leave me to die in 
the dunes ?” 
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Léon shrugged his broad shoulders. 
“You saved my life,” continued 

Frangois vehemently, ‘‘but you have 

taken away what I value more than life.” 

“It is nature,” growled Beilec, unable 
to meet the eyes of his old comrade, 
** Art thou a fit mate for her ?” 

Then Frangois spoke with a curious 
dignity. “I have asked myself that 
question, Léon Bellec; I did not wait 
for another to put it to me. I am a 
cripple, true, but otherwise I am 
strong-——” 

“Strong! Thou?” 

“There is a strength other than that of 
muscle. No girl in Brittany would have 
been more tenderly loved and cherished.” 

“But if she prefers—me ?” 

“What has happened? Have you not 
found the iron? ‘The work is at a stand- 
still.” 

Carvennec spoke peevishly, addressing 
both men—sensible that something which 
affected him had come to pass. 

Léon answered with assurance : ‘ A/on 
pere, the truth is always best. Francois 
caught me kissing the little one. Wait! 
She loves me, as a wife should love her 
husband. And you? Don’t you need a 
strong son, who can work hard and Jong ? 
Yes. Let us all be reasonable. Only 
fools quarrel. And there is another 
thing. Money is scarce these times. 
Well, I will take Philo gladly with little 
more than half the dowry the Goapers 
want. Iam not mercenary.” 

“You have the impudence of the 
devil,” spluttered Carvennec. 

“ He is right,” said Frangois coldly. 

“ Right or wrong, she is yours,” said 
Carvennec. “I stick to my _ bargains, 
and so shall she!” 

“Léon saved my life, I give him 
Philoméne. We are quits.” 





V. 


A small crowd was beginning to gather 
in the courtyard behind the farmhouse 
which belonged to Carvennec. Truly, as 
Léon had boasted to his mother, the 
hero of Nizon had many friends, and 
those who were not taking part in the 
bridegroom’s procession were now await- 
ing his arrival. In the room to the right 
of the ancient kitchen Philoméne was 
being arrayed for her wedding in the 
heavy dress and petticoats of the Bretonne 
bride. The women said that these 
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weighed no less than fifteen pounds, and 
in them Philoméne would be expected to 
dance more or less continuously for eight 
hours! Some artists spending the autumn 
at Pont-Aven were attempting, sketch- 
book in hand, to catch the elusive lights 
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the elements, worn and scarred by the 
centuries, but still serviceable and to the 
imaginative mind beautiful. 

Frangois, who had imagination, gazed 
into the water and saw his own troubled 
features, and behind them fancies even 


“The heavy fist fell, smiting the weakling to the earth.” 


and shadows, the coleur and movement, 
the intimate charm of the scene. 

Frangois Goaper leaned against a huge 
granite drinking-trough which had been 
taken from the ruined chateau of Rusteé- 
phan. The horses of crusaders may have 
drunk out of it ; yet it remained, symbolical 
of the Breton race, indestructible, defying 


more troubled. Public opinion con 
demned his presence at this wedding. 
He had been scurvily treated by his 
friend, the giant who had saved his life, 
and pride ought to have kept him within 
his own house. Why had he come? 

He was asking himself the same 
question. Wliy had he obeyed the voice 
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of Rozenn? She had asked him, had 
entreated him, to meet her here at this 
hour, for Philoméne’s sake. And _ for 
Philoméne’s sake he had consented. But 
she, that red-headed wanton, was capable 
of a cruel jest at his expense. 

He looked up and saw an old woman, 
a great-aunt of the bride’s, regarding him 
with dim, misty eyes. She had reputa- 
tion as a teller of tales, une conteuse de 
légende, and some of the children had 
whispered that she was a witch. She 
greeted Frangois in quavering Breton. 
When he replied gently to her salution, she 
muttered, “ My son, the cloud will pass.” 

“Never,” he replied with a gust of 
passion, “The sun is for them, for me 
the shadow.” 

“The sun will shine on you. I say it.” 

She hobbled away, shaking her head, 
and mumbling to herself, as Rozenn 
approached, 

“Well,” said Frangois-impatiently, “I 
am here, as you see, a scarectow for real 
crows to mock at.” He indicated the 
young men in their black costume. 

“ Philoméne is crying in there.” 

“What do you say?” 

“She is crying, the bride! Bah! 
What you can see in her, the poor 
white chicken, beats me. Let me finish, 
She is crying, and well she may, little 
fool, for it is shameful to marry one man, 
loving another.” 

‘She loves Léon.” 

‘Does she? How blind men are! 
She did love him for a moment. Or 
shall I say that she loved what he seemed 
to be—the hero, the great man covered 
with glory. So she was dazzled, not the 
first nor the only one. © But in her heart 
she loves somebody else % 

* Be careful what you say!” 

** Pouf-f-f! Also, she has a conscience 3 
she is good in her feeble way. She 
adores, too, what is fine. And now i 

Well ?” 

**What you have done is finer in her 
eyes than what Léon did in ‘Tonquin.” 

Frangois gazed at ‘her steadily, trying 
to divine her purpose. “Why do you 
say these things to me? If they are 
true, and for my part I do not think 
them true, it is too late.” 

“Too late!” The girl laughed de- 
risively. ‘‘ Why, if I were you, I’d have 
her yet. I'd dry her tears, I’d - 

“Hold your tongue!” Frangois com- 
manded sternly, “‘and go!” 
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She held up her hand. “ Hark” she 
exclaimed, 

The note of the pipe was heard in the 
distance. ‘The bridegroom’s procession 
was approaching, headed by the dznious. 
A moment later it came into sight, the 
huge figure of Léon towering above the 
others. 

“They have been drinking already,” 
murmured Rozenn. 

“And what of that? If a man may 
not drink a cup or two of cider on his 
wedding morn——” 

** Don’t go, Frangois !” 

“Why not? Why should I stay?” 

“ Because you must. ‘To slink away 
now would be cowardly. It is fitting you 
should be here. Léon risked his life for 


‘you, and in return you sacrificed your 


happiness for him, You must walk to 
the church in his procession, if 

“cc 

“Never mind! Be guided by me. 
I have good brains, beheve me! Stay 
here. Don’t move!” 

She flitted from him swiftly, with a 
backward glance of mingled pity, liking 
and contempt. Frangois, dominated by 
her intense vitality and determination, 
shrugged his shoulders and stood still. 
After all, the wench was right. It would 
be shameful to slink away now. ‘Then 
his heart and brain turned to Philoméne, 
sobbing as the women placed the orange- 
blossoms upon her ! 

Carvennec came out of his house to 
greet the bridegroom. For half an hour, 
according to custom, much cider would 
be drunk; then the two processions, 
bride’s and groom’s, would be formed, 
and each would set forth for the Mairie, 
where the civil ceremony would take 
place. After that again would follow the 
impressive ceremony at the church, and 
lastly the festivities, the endless eating 
and drinking and dancing at the tavern 
of Mére Bellec—festivities to which 
each invited guest would contribute his 
share of the entertainment. 

Carvennec carried in his hand a long- 
necked bottle, which he held delicately 
as if it were a precious relic. One or 
two of his kinsmen licked their lips. 

“Tt is fine champagne,” they murmured. 
“He has kept it for this.” 

Then, once more, a curious thing 
happened. Léon refused to drink brandy, 
although it was obvious from his slightly 
flushed face that he, not to mention his 

















friends and supporters, had taken plenty 
of cider. 

**Nonsense,” said Carvennec roughly. 
He filled the glass, and held it out. “I 
insist. Drink, my son! It is forty-year- 
old cognac, and mild as milk. Yerr 
matt |” 

‘“* Yerr matt/” replied Léon, draining 
the glass. ‘‘ Yes, yes; that is good, mon 
pere, you are right—and mild as milk.” 

Carvennec filled his own glass again. 
“There is enough for one more round,” 
he said. 

The others filled their glasses. 
hesitated. ‘‘ Brandy affects me,” he said 
heavily. ‘Ever since my sunstroke out 
there ”—he indicated with a sweep of his 
massive arm the Far East—‘‘I have had 
to be careful; but still, it is old and 
mild——” He laughed and filled his 
glass, clinking it against that of his pro- 
spective father-in-law. “ Yerr matt /” 

The sun shone down upon their brown, 
flushed faces—upon the snowy coifs and 
collars of the women, anxiously awaiting 
the bride, about to leave her father’s 
house. 

“ Where is Philoméne ?” said Léon. 

“You must have patience,” said Rozenn, 
hastening by. 

The dznious struck up a stirring chant. 
Inside the house one could get a glimpse 
of the bride and her companions ; one 
could hear their laughter. 

“There is plenty of time,” said Car- 
vennec. 

Rozenn stared impudently into the face 
of the bridegroom. ‘Tell us of your 
exploits, mon brave,” she cried shrilly. 

The crowd applauded. Meére Bellec 
gazed fondly at her son. Francois, un- 
noticed, raised his head; but he looked 
at the grey house, not at the speaker. 
Of all the crowd he was the first to see 
the bride, as she looked out of the 
window upon the hero, not half a dozen 
yards away. 

“ War is a terrible thing,” said Rozenn. 
“Who can paint its horrors save those 
who have been in the thick of the fight, 
like our brave Léon.” 

Acclamations followed. The men 
cheered the hero: “ Bravo, Léon ! bravo, 


+» 


bravo ! 


Léon 


A faint flush kindled upon Philoméne’s 


pale face. 

“This is no time to speak of war,” 
said Léon thickly. ‘“ Let me be, Rozenn! 
Let me be, I say.” 
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1” 


she exclaimed. 


“ How modest he is 
“ Brave men are always modest.” 


“And modest women hold their 
tongues,” retorted Bellec. More than 
one noticed how oddly he spoke; and 
yet at this early hour he could not surely 
be fuddled. 

**T will tell the story,” said Rozenn, 
“while he waits for his bride. It is 
fitting.” 

““ Yes, yes,” assented the crowd. 
it, tell it!” 

“Why not?” murmured the proud 
mother. 

“The marines of Za Suferde,” began 
Rozenn, “were ordered ashore. Our 
Léon and Francois Goaper—where is 
Frangois? Ah, there! He will correct 
me if I make a mistake. Well, our 
Léon and Frangois were in the ranks. 
The enemy lay—there!” She pointed 
dramaiically at the blank wall, and many 
turned their heads, so convincing were 
the accents of the speaker. “There, 
entrenched behind a line of sand-dunes. 
As our brave Bretons advanced to the 


“Tell 


attack the bullets were singing over 
their heads—fs¢, pst, pst—like that! 


Léon will tell you that he laughed, but 
not for long; for soon,” her voice sank, 
“very soon his comrades began to fall 
by twos and threes, and those glancing 
back saw the white sand hideously 
stained !” 

She paused, surveying her audience. 
Mére Bellec held high her head; Léon 


was grinning in a most foolish and 
astonishing fashion; Philoméne stared 


at him with frowning brows and heaving 
bosom; Francois Goaper had edged 
nearer to the crowd. 

And just then,” continued Rozenn, 
changing the pitch of her voice, “our 
brave Léon began to think of his precious 
body, and the vast mark it presented.” 

A murmur of amazement trickled 
through the crowd. 

“Yes, my friends, he was thinking of 
his precious body ; and so it came to pass 
that when the ridge was gained, Léon 
Bellec was lying behind a sand-dune, 


out of sight and out of danger! Who 
missed him? Who sawhim ? One man, 


Jacques Morvézen, who is here.” 
‘Thou liest,” said Mére Bellec fiercely. 
“\We have read in the papers what 

happened next. Our soldiers, unable to 

hold the ridge, were forced to return to 
the boats through a hell-storm of bullets 
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And we have read, also, that when they 
reached the boats and were putting off 
to the ship Léon was seen staggering 
down the slopes with Frangois Goaper 
upon his back. And for this act he was 
decorated by the admiral and compli- 
mented by Monsieur le Président! But, 
my friends, you do not know what motive 
inspired that act of valour. Of—/a—da/ 
Jacques Morvézen will tell you. Jacques, 
come here!” 

The sailor from Concarneau shambled 
forward, sober and savage. 

“That fellow,” said Morvézen, raising 
a lean forefinger and pointing at Bellec, 
‘is a coward, and I am a coward to have 
kept his secret; but I feared his blows, 
which are heavy, as those weaker than 
himself know. Yes, I caught him sneak- 
ing behind the dunes; and the truth 
about the rescue of Goaper leaked out of 
him when he was full of brandy. Since, 
he has feared to drink like an honest 
Breton. Yes; he boasted to me, his 
messmate, that he had picked up a sense- 
less wounded comrade and flung him 
across his back—/o save his own carcase 
from the bullets of the enemy /” 

A groan burst from the peasants. The 
matchmaker turned and confronted her 
son. “Léon Bellec,” she cried in a 
terrible voice, “is this true or false ?” 

Léon laughed the fatuous laugh of the 
drunkard. ‘ Well,” he blustered, “ and 
if it were true, what of that ?” 

“Oh, my God !” said his mother. 

The crowd stared at Léon, speechless 
with horror and contempt. ‘Then out of 
the house walked Philoméne. Coif and 
collar were no whiter than her face, but 
her eyes were like pools of blue water 
when the sun sparkles on them, She 
came swiftly forward till she met Bellec. 
Her apron, exquisitely embroidered with 
silver, flashed in the sun. ‘Then in her 
soft gentle voice she repeated the question 
put by Léon’s mother. “Is this true, 
Léon ?” 

The tone of her voice may have misled 
him, or perhaps he was too self-assured 
of his power. In a brutal tone he replied 
thickly, “‘Why should I lie? Any one 
of you would have done the same. I am 
not ashamed of it-—no, And I fooled all 
of you, including Monsieur le Président. 
A fine jest, that! Come, Philoméne, 
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embrace a man who is not afraid of 
admitting the truth.” 

“He is drunk,” 
hoarsely. 

Rozenn laughed. “True, ma fante; 
that is why he tells the truth.” 

The others gazed at Philoméne and 
Bellec. The man’s too-thick lips had‘ 
parted in a foolish grin; the girl was 
smiling also. Frangois Goaper had crept 
up, so close that he could almost touch 
her. 

“You cur! you coward !” 

The words feil like snowflakes out of 
her mouth, so quietly were they spoken. 
Bellec regarded her in stupefaction as 
the crowd re-echoed her words : ‘f Cur— 
coward!” Half turning from the disdain 
in her face, he encountered Francois, half 
his size, the cripple. In a hoarse voice, 
and with a savage gesture of the arm, he 
demanded, ‘‘And you? Do you call me 
coward and cur ?” 

Frangois met his glance without wincing, 
regardless of the huge fist impending 
above his head. ‘‘ Yes,” he answered 
deliberately. ‘Cur you are, and coward, 
and—thief.” 

The heavy fist fell, smiting the weakling 
to the earth, At the same moment a 
hoarse, savage cry of indignation broke 
from the crowd—the ominous growl of an 
incensed people. 

“Go!” shrieked the mother. ‘ Run!” 

He had sense enough left to obey. He 
ran swiftly, followed by most of the men, 
pelted with sharp words and sharper flints. 

Philoméne knelt by Frangois, laying her 
hand upon his forehead where the fist 
had struck him, At her touch he opened 
his eyes. 

“Francois, I am so sorry,” she faltered. 

“Sorry?” He smiled faintly. “Are 
you sorry on my account? Why, 
Philoméne, how ridiculous that is! for I, 
look you, was never so glad or so happy 
before.” 

“ Your head is crushed.” 

“* Better my head than my heart,” he 
whispered. 

Raising himself up, as others approached, 
he saw that the girl was blushing. The 
tenderness in her eyes was not to be 
misinterpreted. 

“And better my head than your heart,” 
he added, 


said his mother 
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Y friend Hugh Grainger and I had 
just returned from a Christmas 
visit in the country, where we 

had been staying in a house of sinister 
repute, which was supposed to be haunted 
by ghosts of a peculiarly fearsome and 
truculent sort. The house itself was all 
that such a house should be: Jacobean 
and oak-panelled, with long dark passages 
and high vaulted rooms. It stood, also, 
very remote, and was encompassed by a 
wood of sombre pines; and all the time 
that we were there a south-westerly gale 
with torrents of scolding rain had prevailed, 
so that by day and night weird voices 
moaned and fluted in the chimneys, a 
company of uneasy spirits held colloquy 
among the trees, and sudden tattoes and 
tappings beckoned from the window-panes. 
But in spite of these surroundings, which 
were sufficient in themselves, one would 
almost say, to spontaneously generate 
occult phenomena, nothing of any descrip- 
tion had occurred. I am bound to add, 
also, that my own state of mind was 
peculiarly well adapted to receive or even 
to invent the sights and sounds we had 
gone to seek, for I was, I confess, during 
the whole time that we were there, in a 
state of abject apprehension, and lay 
awake every night through hours of 
terrified unrest, afraid of the dark, yet 
more afraid of what a lighted candle might 
show me. The light-hearted family, 
finally, with whom we stayed insisted on 
telling ghost-stories in the evening, to 
“encourage” the ghosts, so they said, 
and give a more Christmas feel to the 
wet and windy weather. 

Hugh Grainger on the evening after 
our return had dined with me, and after 
dinner our conversation, as was natural, 
soon came back to these entrancing 
topics. 


BENSON. 


“But why you 
cannot imagine,” he 


go ghost-seeking I 
said, ‘‘ because your 
teeth were chattering and your eyes start- 
ing out of your héad all the time you were 


there, from sheer fright. 
being frightened ? ” 

Hugh, though generally intelligent, is 
dense in certain ways: this is one of 
them. 

“Why, of course I like being frightened,” 
I said. “I want to be made to creep and 
creep and creep. Fear is the most 
absorbing and luxurious of emotions. 
One forgets all else if one is afraid.” 

**Well, the fact that neither of us saw 
anything,” he said, ‘‘ confirms what I have 
always believed.” 

** And what have you always believed ?” 

“That these phenomena are purely 
objective, not subjective, and that one’s 
state of mind has nothing to do with the 
perception that perceives them, nor have 
circumstances or surroundings anything to 
do with them either. Look at Osburton ! 
It has had the reputation of being a 
haunted house for years, and it certainly 
has all the accessories of one. Look 
at yourself, too, with all your nerves 
on edge, afraid to look round or light a 
candle for fear of seeing something! 
Surely there was the right man in the 
right place then, if ghosts are subjective.” 

He got up and lit a cigarette; and 
looking at him—Hugh is about six feet 
high, and as broad as he is long—I 
felt a retort on my lips, for I could not 
help my mind going back to a certain 
period in his life when, from some cause 
which, as far as I knew, he had never 
told anybody, he had become a mere 
quivering mass of disordered nerves. 
Oddly enough, at the same moment and 
for the first time he began to speak of it 
himself. 


Or do you like 
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“You may reply that it was not worth 
my while to go either,” he said, “ because 
I was so clearly the wrong man in the 
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and I and everybody in the world are like 
a person whose eye is directly opposite 
a little tiny hole in a sheet of cardboard, 





“*You for all your apprehensions and expectancy have never seen a ghost." 


wrong place. But I wasn’t. You for all 
your apprehensions and expectancy have 
never seen a ghost. But Ihave, though I 
am the last person in the world you would 
have thought likely to do so; and, though 
my nerves are steady enough again now, 
it knocked me all to bits.” 

He sat down again in his chair. 

“No doubt you remember, my going to 
bits,” he said, ‘‘and since I believe that I 
am sound again now, I should rather like 
to tell you about it. But before, I 
couldn’t: I couldn’t speak of it at all to 
anybody. Yet there ought to have been 
nothing frightening about it: what I saw 
was certainly a most useful and friendly 
ghost. But it came from the shaded side 
of things: it looked suddenly out of the 
night and the mystery with which life is 
surrounded, 

“T want first to tell you quite shortly 
my theory about ghost-seeing,” he con- 
tinued, “and I can explain it best by a 
simile, an image. Imagine, then, that you 





which is continually shifting and revolving 
and moving about. Back to back with 
that sheet of cardboard is another, which 
also, by laws of its own, is in perpetual but 
independent motion. In it, too, there is 
another hole; and when, fortuitously it 
would seem, these two holes, the one 
through which we are always looking, and 
the other in the spiritual plane, come 
opposite one another, we see through, 
and then only do the sights and sounds 
of the spiritual world become visible or 
audible to us. With most people those 
holes never come opposite each other 
during their life. But at the hour of 
death they do, and then they remain 
stationary. ‘That, I fancy, is how we ‘ pass 
over.’ 

‘* Now in some natures these holes are 
comparatively large, and are constantly 
coming into opposition. Clairvoyants, 
mediums, are like that. But, as far as I 
knew, I had no clairvoyant or medium- 
istic powers at all. I therefore am the 














sort of person who long ago made up his 
mind that he never would see a ghost. 
It was, so to speak, an incalculable chance 
that my minute spy-hole should come 


into opposition with the other. But it 
did; and it knocked me out of time.” 

I had heard some such theory before, 
and though Hugh put it rather pictu- 
resquely, there was nothing in the least 
convincing or practical about it. It might 
be so, or again it might not. 

‘*T hope your ghost was more original 
than your theory,” said I, in order to 
bring him to the point. 

“Yes, I think it 
judge.” 

I put on more coal and poked up the 


was. You shall 


fire. Hugh has got, so I have always 
considered, a great talent for telling 


stories, and that sense of drama which is 
so necessary for the narrator. Indeed, 
before now I have suggested to him that 
he should take this up as a profession, sit 
by the fountain in Piccadilly Circus when 
times are, as usual, bad, and tell stories 
to the passers-by in the street, Arabian 
fashion, for reward. The most part of 
mankind, I am aware, do not like long 
stories ; but to the few, among whom | 
number myself, who 
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to stay with you for a week. We had 
dined alone here ——” 

I could not help interrupting. 

‘Did you see the ghost here ? ” I asked. 
“In this square little box of a house in a 
modern street ? ” 

‘“*T was in the house when I saw it.” 

I hugged myself in silence. 

“We had dined alone here in Oakley 
Street,” he said, ‘‘and after dinner I went 
out to some party, and you refused to 
go and stopped at home. At dinner your 
man did not wait, and when I asked where 
he was, you told me he was ill, and, I 
thought, changed the subject rather 
abruptly. You gave me your latchkey 
when 1 went out, and on coming back 
I found you had gone to bed. ‘There 
were, however, several letters for me, 
which required answers. I wrote them 
there and then, and posted them at the 
pillar-box opposite. So I suppose it was 
rather late when I went upstairs.” 

“ You had put me in the front room on 
the third floor, overlooking the street— 
a room which I thought you generally 
occupied yourself. It was a very hot 
night, and though there had been a moon 
when I started to my party, on my return 





really like to listen 
to lengthy accounts 
of experiences, Hugh 
is an ideal narrator. 
I do not care for his 
theories, or for his 
similes, but when it 
comes to facts, to 
things that happened, 
I like him to be 
lengthy. 

“Go on, please, 
and slowly,” I said. 
“ Rrevity may be the 
soul of wit, but it is 
the ruin of story- 
telling. I want to 
hear when and where 
and how it all was, 
and what you had 
had for lunch and 
where you had dined, 
and what 

















Hugh began. 

“Tt was the 24th 
of June, just eighteen months ago,” he 
said. “I had let my flat, you may 
remember, and came up from the country 





“«Just room for one inside, sir,’ he 


said,” 


the whole sky was cloud-covered, and it 
both looked and felt as if we might have 
a thunderstorm before morning. 


I was 
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feeling very sleepy and heavy, and it was 
not till after I had got into bed that I 
noticed by the shadows of the window- 
frames on the blind that only one of the 
windows was open. But it did not seem 
worth while to get out of bed in order to 
open the other, though I felt rather airless 
and uncomfortable ; and I went to sleep. 

“What time it was when I awoke I 
do not know, but it was certainly not 
yet dawn, and I never remember being 
conscious of such an extraordinary still- 
ness as prevailed. ‘There was no sound 
either of foot-passengers or wheeled traffic ; 
the music of life appeared to be absolutely 
mute. But now, instead of being sleepy 
and heavy, I felt—though I must have 
slept an hour or two at most, since it was 
not yet dawn—perfectly fresh and wide- 
awake, and the effort which had seemed 
not worth making before, that of getting 
out of bed and opening the other window, 
was quite easy now, so I pulled up the 
blind, threw the window wide open, and 
leaned out, for somehow I parched and 
pined for air. Even outside the op- 
pression was intolerable, and though, ‘as 
you know, I am not easily given to feel 
the mental effects of climate, I was aware 
of an incommunicable dread coming over 
me. I tried to analyse it away, but 
without success: the past day had been 
pleasant, I looked forward to another 
pleasant day to-morrow, and yet I was 
full of some nameless apprehension. I 
felt, too, dreadfully lonely in this stillness 
before the dawn. 

“Then I heard suddenly, and not very 
far away, the sound of some approaching 
vehicle: I could distinguish the tread of 
two horses walking at a slow foot’s pace. 
They were, though yet invisible, coming 
up the street, and yet this indication of 
life did not abate that dreadful sense of 
loneliness which I have spoken of. Also 
in some dim unformulated way that which 
was coming seemed to me to have 
something to’ do with the cause of my 
oppression, 

“Then thé vehicle came into sight. 
At first I could not distinguish what it 
was. Then I saw that the horses were 
black and had long tails, and that what 
they dragged was made of glass, but had 
a black frame. It was a hearse. Empty. 

“It was moving up this side of the 
street. It stopped at your door. 

“Then the obvious solution struck me. 
You had said at dinner that your man, 
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who waited on us to-night, was ill, and 
you were, I thought, unwilling to speak 
more about his illness. No doubt, so 
I imagined now, he was dead, and for 
some reason, perhaps because you did 
not want me to know anything about it, 
or feel uncomfortable, you were having 
the body removed at night. ‘This, 1 must 
tell you, passed through: my mind quite 
instantaneously, and it did not occur to 
me how unlikely it really was, before the 
next thing happened. 

“‘] was still leaning out of the window, 
and I remember also wondering, yet only 
momentarily, how odd it was that I saw 
things—or rather the one thing I was 
looking at—so very distinctly. Of course 
there was a moon behind the clouds, but 
it was curious how every detail of the 
hearse and the horses was visible. ‘There 
was only one man, the driver, with it, 
and the street was otherwise absolutely 
empty. It was at him I was looking now. 
I could see every detail of his clothes, 
but from where I was, so high above him, 
I could not see his face. He had on 
grey trousers, brown boots, a black coat 
buttoned all the way up, and a straw hat. 
Over his shoulder there was a strap, which 
seemed to support some sort of little bag. 
He locked exactly like well, from 
my description what did he look exactly 
like ? ” 

“Why, a 
instantly. 

“So I thought, and even while I was 
thinking this, he looked up at me. He 
had a rather long thin face, and on his 
left cheek there was a mole with a growth 
of dark hair on it. All this was as distinct 
as if it had been noonday, and as if I 
was within a yard of him, But—so in- 
stantaneous was all that takes so long in 
the telling—I had not time to think it 
strange that the driver of a hearse should 
be so unfunereally dressed. 

‘Then he touched his hat to me, and 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder, ‘Just 
room for one inside, sir,’ he said. 

‘There was something so odious, so 
coarse, so unfeeling about this, that I 
instantly drew my head in, pulled the blind 
down again, and then, for what reason I 
do not know, turned on the electric light 
in order to see what time it was, ‘The 
hands of my watch pointed to half-past 
eleven. 

‘Tt was then for the first time, I think, 
that the doubt crossed my mind as to the 





bus-conductor,” I said 
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nature of what I had just seen. But I put 
out the light again, got into bed, and 
began to think. We had dined; I had 
gone to a party, I had come back and 
written letters, had gone to bed and had 


slept. So how could it be _ half-past 
eleven? . . . Or—what half-past eleven 
was it ? 


“Then another easy solution struck 
me: my watch must have stopped. But 
it had not—I could hear it ticking. 

“There was stillness and silence again. 
I expected every moment to hear muffled 
footsteps on the stairs, footsteps moving 
slowly and smally under the weight of a 
heavy burden ; but from inside the house 
there was no sound whatever. Outside, 
too, there was the same dead silence, 
while the hearse waited at the door. And 
the minutes ticked on and ticked on, and 
at length I saw a difference in the light 
in the room, and knew that the dawn 
was beginning to break outside. But how 
had it happened, then, that if the corpse 
was to be removed at night it had not 
gone, and that the hearse still waited, 
when morning was already coming ? 

“ Presently I got out of bed again, and 
with a sense of strong physical shrinking 
I went to the window and pulled back the 
blind. The dawn was coming fast: the 
whole street was lit by that silver hueless 
light of morning. But there was no 
hearse there. 

“And then I told myself that the 
whole thing had been a dream. But if you 
ask me whether I believed what I told 
myself, I must confess that I did not. 

‘“*Your man did not appear at break- 
fast next morning, nor did I see him 
again before I left that afternoon. I think, 
if I had, I should have told you about all 
this ; but it was still possible, you see, that 
what I had seen was a real hearse, driven 
by a real driver, for all the ghastly gaiety 
of the face that had looked up to mine, 
and the levity of his pointing hand, I 
might possibly have fallen asleep soon 
after seeing him, and slumbered through 
the removal of the body and the departure 
of the hearse. So I did not speak of it 
to you.” 


There was something wonderfully 
straightforward and prosaic in all this: 
here were no Jacobean houses oak- 
panelled and surrounded by weeping 
pine-trees, and somehow the very absence 
of suitable surroundings made the story 
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“1 expected every moment to hear muffled 
footsteps on the stairs.” 


more impressive. But for a moment a 
doubt assailed me. 

“Don’t tell me it was alla dream,” I said. 

“TI don’t know whether it was or not. 
I can only say that I believe myself to 
have been wide awake. In any case, the 
rest of the story is——odd. 

“T went out of town again that after- 
noon,” he continued, “‘and I may say 
that I don’t think that even for a moment 
did I get the haunting sense of what I 
had seen or dreamed that night out of 
my mind. It was present to me always, 
as some vision unfulfilled. It was as if 
some clock had struck the four quarters, 
and I was still waiting to hear what the 
hour would be. 

“Exactly a month afterwards I was in 
London again, but only for the day. I 
arrived at Victoria about eleven, and took 
the underground to Sloane Square in 
order to see if you were in town and 
would give me lunch. It was a baking 
hot morning, and I intended to take a 
bus from Sloane Square as far as Oakley 
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Street. ‘There was one standing at the 
corner just as I came out of the station ; 
but I saw that the top was full, and the 
inside appeared to be full also. Just as 
I came up to it, the conductor, who, I 
suppose, had been inside, collecting fares 
or what not, came out on to the step 
within a few feet of me. He wore grey 
trousers, brown boots, a_ black coat 
buttoned, a straw hat, and over his 
shoulder was a strap, on which hung his 
little machine for punching tickets. I 
saw his face, too: it was the face of 
the driver of the hearse, with a mole 
on the left cheek. Then he _ spoke 
to me, jerking his thumb over his 
shoulder : ‘Just room for one inside, sir,’ 
he said. 

“At that a sort of panic terror took 
possession of me, and I know I gesticulated 
wildly with my arms, and cried ‘ No, no!’ 
But at that moment I was living not in 
the hour that was then passing, but in that 
hour which had passed a month ago, 
when I leaned from the window of your 
bedroom here just before the dawn broke. 
At this moment, too, I knew that my 
spy-hole had been opposite the spy-hole 
into the spiritual world. What I had 
seen there had some significance, now 
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being fulfilled, beyond the significance 
of the trivial happenings of to day and 
to-morrow. ‘The Powers of which we 
know so little were visibly working before 
me. And I stood there on the pavement 
shaking and trembling 

“TI was opposite the post-office at the 
corner, and just as the bus started my eye 
fell on the clock in the window there. 
And I knew then what half-past eleven 
it had been which was recorded by my 
watch on that 24th of June. It was the 
half-past eleven that was passing at this 
moment 

** Perhaps I need not tell you the rest, 
for you probably conjecture it, since you 
will not have forgotten what happened 
at the corner of Sloane Square at the 
end of July the summer before last. 
Instantly the bus pulled out from the 
pavement into the street in order to get 
round a van that was standing in front of 
it. At that moment there came down 
the King’s Road a big motor going at a 
hideously dangerous pace. It crashed 
full into the bus, burrowing into it as a 
gimlet burrows into a board, making 
matchwood and—other things of it.” 

He paused. 

* And that’s my story,” he said. 

















“It crashed full into the bus,” 










































Cape Town at dawn, 


CHRISTMAS AT THE CAPE. 
BY JOHN RUNCIE. 


OUR Christmas comes with holly leaves, 
bj And snow about your doors and eaves ; 
Our lighted windows open wide, 

Let in our summer Christmas-tide ; 
And where the drifting moths may go— 
Behold our tiny flakes of snow; 
But carol, carol in the cold; 
And carol, carol as ye may, — 
We sing the merry songs of old, 
As merrily on Christmas Day. 


Your hills are wrapped in rainy cloud, 
Your sea in anger roars aloud, 
But here our hills are veiled with haze 
In harmonies of blues and greys; 
The waters of two oceans meet 
With friendly murmurs by our feet ; 
But carol, carol, Christmas Waits, 
And carol, carol as ye may,— 
The crickets by our doors and gates 
Sing in the grace of Christmas Day. 


The rain and sunshine of the Cape 
Lie folded in the ripening grape, 
And Stellenbosch and Drakenstein, 
With bounteous orchard, field of vine, 
And ‘every spot that we pass by— 
Lie burnished ’neath our Christmas sky ; 
So carol, carol in your snow, 
And carol, carol as ye may, — 
We carol ’mid our blooms ablow, 
The grace of summer’s Christmas Day. 
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Miss Pauline Chase, the Columbine in ‘‘The Pantaloon.” 
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form a delightful heavenly suburb. 

Perhaps it is not fair to call sucha 
romantic cloud-surrounded spot suburban, 
and more true to speak of it asa scattered 
village squired by Jove and tenanted by 
the Lesser Immortals. 

Here then, each with three Elysian 
acres and one heaven-born cow, are the 
cottages dependent on those who live 
above. The Palace of Jove, the Halls of 
the Muses, the Abode of the Gods are 
hidden by clouds. Sometimes one may 
hear Vulcan at work in his forge ; some- 
times the hounds of Diana sound, baying, 
through the mist. 

And the inhabitants of these cottages? 
Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon and Colum- 
bine in one, waiting for Policeman Time 
to summon them to the Christmas Revels. 

The hut of the Clerk of the Weather 
with the ever watchful weather-hen on 
the roof calling out the direction of the 
Winds, whose houses she can see from her 
lofty perch, 

Pierrot and Pierrette, from the windows 
of whose cottage lovers’ sighs pour, and 
where the roses are always falling. 

Many others, each hidden in its own 
atmosphere. From here the squeaky 
voice of Punchinello sounds ; from there 
the teacups of the four Queens of Cards 
hint at cream tarts and_neighbourly 
scandal. For they are Immortal, these 


; ‘HE lower slopes of Mount Olympus 


delightful people, and they spring from a 
source so ancient that it requires a very 
rag-picker in the big heaps of historv to 
find the end of the tangled thread. 
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CALTHROP. 


At Christmas the 


ancient 
mysteries are preparing for old folk lore, 
re-dressing it, editing it, bringing it up to 


homes of 


date. They, Drury Lane foremost, are 
grafting momentary topics on to undying 
sources, The first labour member, Jack 
the Giant-killer, Labour against Capital, is 
buckling on his sword. Cinderella is in 
deep conversation with her Fairy God- 
mother. Witches -are harnessing their 
broomsticks. But, though these characters 
require new costumes, new jokes, new 
songs, fresh backgrounds, the nearest 
relations to the Gods retain all their old 


apparatus. Their scene is everyday life, 
their background is the street, their 
troupe is anybody in the theatre—boys 





with 
clerks. 

Harlequin, arleguin, arlecchino, English, 
French, Italian, call him what you will, 
dances on to the stage, his mask down, 
his head in a black cloth, his spangled 
coat glittering. In his hand is the magic 
wand, 

Then Columbine, dear little dove, 
pirouettes on to the stage—a puff-away 
creature, a veritable sylph, so light, so 
poised upon wings that she seems ever 
ready to fly away. 

A tremendous shout of “ Here we are 
again,” and Clown with Pantaloon come 
into the picture. The children, nearest 
in touch with the great open secrets, 
recognise in these characters their Im- 
mortality. 

Were some old Rothan peasant to 
come upon the earth and| find himself in 


| 


baskets of sausages, flower-girls, 
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the theatre, he would rub his eyes and echo 
Clown’s remark, ‘ Here we are again,” 
At first he would be confused by the 
dress of Columbine, so Early Victorian it 
is ; then by the Elizabethan dress of Clown 
and Pantaloon. Harlequin, in a vague 
way, would be more familiar. Our 
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to represent Mercury, there is the shaven 
head (rastis capitibus),—the darkened 
face (fuligine faciem obducti),—the un- 
shod flat feet (planipedes),—the patched 
coat (mimi centunculo). Harlequin’s wand 
takes the place of the caduceus. 


Now for Columbine, that flashing, 
dancing spark of 
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life, hovering always 
near the God. 
Psyche, the Soul. 
And Clown : surely 
that arbitrary make- 
up is familiar—that 
peculiar big mouth, 
that lined cheek. 
In a flash he 
remembers _ the 
mask of Comedy, 
Momus. Pantaloon 
evades him until 
his chattering, aged 
jesting recalls 
another part of the 
old mystery play: 
Charon, who rowed 
Psyche over the 
Styx. How do they 
come to be _ here, 
metamorphosed ? 
From Olympus, 
by way of Rome, 
to Drury Lane is 
a far cry. Let me 
point the milestones 
on the road. <A 
Roman mystery 
play, borrowed ori- 
ginally from good- 
ness knows where, 


begins, develops, 
dies, Some cha- 
racters, however, 


retain a hold upon 
any audience, and 
these, played by 
strolling actors, go 
to make the start 








A Harlequinade in 1750, 


Roman’s mind would travel back until 
there came before him a picture. A 
rough amphitheatre in a chalk pit, the 
green of the hill behind, a religious 
festival, other actors, different dresses. 
Suddenly it comes back to him—Har- 
lequin, of course! ‘There before his 
backward-looking eyes is an actor dressed 


of the Italian school 
of pantomime, a 
form of play in 
which every emotion is conveyed by means 
of gestures, At first they retain their 
religious character and their dresses retain 
that convention also. In time the audi- 
ences tire of the play of Mercury and 
the Human Soul, and ask for more humour. 
It is a notable rule that all mystery plays 
grow towards clowning in their old age. 

















Now in Italy the idea of a clever scamp 
who outwits authority has the same 
appeal as had the farce for us in which a 
clownish person is ever outwitted. 

So far as we can follow this play, this 
series of improvisations, it remained 
popular at fairs and the like until the 
great re-birth of intellect in the fifteenth 
century. Naturally pantomime improved 
with all the other arts, and became the 
great recreation of the people. 

Harlequin was still the leading char- 
acter, Clown his servant, and _ they 
played their tricks on the old, the “lean 
and slippered Pantaloon,” and on the 
pretty serving-maid. So far had they 
gone from the original. They did not, 
however, all use these names. ‘The deriva- 
tion of the word Harlequin is beyond me ; 
it has been compared with many things, 
derived from numerous sources ; but in 
the end it means, more than anything, a 
juggler. 

Columbine; the dovelike, no doubt 
acquired her name by accident, by the 
appearance of some boy who played the 


part, 
Clown’ is distinctly a Swedish or 
Scandinavian word—A/une, a log or 


clod ; though some say it is from co/onus, 
ahusbandman, I leave Pantaloon until 
later. 

To suit the humour of the day it was 
now necessary to introduce some speak- 
ing parts, and the company, at the 
instance of Harlequin, the actor-manager, 
began to take off, or imitate the 
peculiarities of the inhabitants of certain 
towns. Harlequin and Columbine still 
remained pantomimists, adding to them 
Scaramouch, dressed to appear a braggart, 
This character was invented by an actor 
called Tiberio Fiorillo. 

Then the old man _ character was 
re-dressed and put into the peculiar 
breeches of Venice which were called 
pantaloons, and he was called by the 
Italian nickname for Venetian—Panta- 
leone, 

Now the history of this name and of 
these breeches is one of those byeways 
which are so attractive. Putting it as 
shortly as possible will serve to show 
the tangle of meanings, 

Saint Pantaleone (zavra ew, all-lion) 
was one of the great saints of Venice, 
and the name was common to many 
Venetians, as was George in England. 
Again, pianta deone means to plant the 
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Lion—that is, to plant the standard of 
Venice, the Lion of St. Mark. 

Again, the breeches were, at first, long 
tights with wide trunks, and, being made 
with feet, might be derived from the old 
French—fpannu talon. 

If there is need to apologise for this 
drifting, let me apologise, but let me 
ask you to notice that Pantaloon in our 
Harlequinade still wears the Elizabethan 
pantaloons. 

The travelling Harlequin company 
added, in time, many extra characters, 
some of which under the able hands of 
their actors were competent to stand 
alone; and later these actors formed 
companies of their own, in which they 
“starred” their own parts and left the 
Harlequin part a mere dumb byplay. 

From this partial list of the characters 
of Old Italian Comedy you will see which 
characters separated themselves from the 
group. 


SCAPIN, a character representing originally a 
servant to Harlequin, from Bergamo. 

SCARAMOUCH, a character given to an actor 
who could show a good pantomime of fear. 

PULLICINELLO, our Punch, a character in- 
vented by Silvio Fiorillo, and supposed to 
take off a servant of Acerra. 

MEZETIN, a character of a beautiful youth 
invented by Constantine. 

TARTAGLIA, a dotard in spectacles. 

BRIGHELLA, a sharp knave of Milan. 

GELSOMINO, a fashionable Florentine. 

GIANGURGELLO, a booby of Calabria. 

Dotrorg, a doctor of Bologna. 


This gives some idea of the range of 
these travelling companies. 

The characters to-day of Clown and 
Pantaloon retain their caricature of the 
dress of those times—the fifteenth century ; 
but whereas Pantaloon, tied-up love-lock 
and all, is absolutely Venetian, Clown is 
essentially English. 

It was the fashion in Elizabethan 
England to admire everything Italian ; 
Italian was the Court language, Italian 
was the Court manner; so that a happy 
idea occurred, I suspect, to Tarlton, the 
great Fool of this time, Fool to Elizabeth, 
to introduce an Italian comedy company 
into England just as they had them in 
France. Now in France, where a 
Harlequin company was playing success- 
fully, not in pantomime but in improvisa- 
tion—except for Harlequin, always a 
character eloquent only in gesture—they 
saw and delighted in the Italian method, 
and could follow the humour of the Italian 
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‘‘The Pantaloon.” 


Mr. Gerald du Maurier, 


Scaramouch and Scapin. In England we 
were and are of different temperament, 
and the Italian subtleties failed. ‘Tarlton 
took the character of Clown, made him 
inglish, dressed him, as evidence shows, 
in an exaggerated trunk doublet and ruff, 
made his hair into comic likeness of the 
fashion of the day, love-lock sticking up 
and tied with ribbon, and so made a huge 
hit, with Columbine as a neat maid, and 
Harlequin, ruff round his neck, spangles 
and wand, as a magic invisible being more 
like Mercury than ever. 


Sometimes I have seen Tarlton play the 
clowne, and use no other breeches than such 
sloppes or slivings as many gentlemen now 
wear, WRIGHT, 1601. 


The Harlequinade thus firmly planted 
in England remains to this day, but Clown 
was principal character and Punch usurped 
the spangles of Harlequin when he became 
a popular London street entertainment 
in James I.’s reign. In 1673 we find 
Harlequin alluded to by Dryden. 

The Italian comedians were expelled 


Miss Pauline Chase. 


from France in 1697 by Louis XIV., but 
were welcomed back to the Hétel de 
Bourgogne on April 25th, 1718, Colum- 
bine then playing as a female Harlequin, 
an Arlequinne. From France the vogue 
again spread to us, and we find Rich, the 
actor, playing Harlequin at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields in 1723, the play being Harlequin 
Dr. Faustus. 

We had in 1702 Penkethman of Drury 
Lane as Harlequin, and the fame of 
Harlequin was growing from 1688 to 
1723, to culminate with the renowned 
Harlequin Rich, who is the most famous 
of all English Harlequins. 

From Rich’s first performance of Harle- 
quin that character dominated all others 
in pantomime. He produced Harlequin 
Jack Sheppard in 1724, and from then 
on came a series of favourite plays in this 
character. 

Cibber Booth, at St. Bartholemew’s 
Fair, boasted an Arlequin and Arlequinne 
Dance in 1733; and in the same year 
Mr. Hippisley, of Covent Garden, played 
Scapin in Fielding’s translation of Moliére’s 




















play. So the Italian Comedy obtained a 
new and vigorous life in England. What 
a chattering there must have been on 
the slopes of Olympus! how often must 
the Queen of Hearts have said she had 
felt it for years, and how often the Queen 
of Spades have replied, “I told you so” ! 

The Harlequin cottage must have 
become gay. ‘They were wanted down 
below, the old undying things, the sym- 
bolic people. And the gods above, no 
doubt, smiled in superior ways: Harlequin, 
Youth, and Columbine, dear human Soul, 
Clown, Mirth, and Pantaloon, Experience 
—of course, they would have a_ turn 
again. 

So interested did audiences become 
that plays between Columbine, Punch 
and Scaramouch, and all kinds of mixtures 
of the character, became popular in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

In 1739 Hallam was a great Harlequin, 
and Mrs. Philips a renowned Columbine. 
David Garrick brought out a speaking 
Harlequin, played by Woodward in a 
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play called Queen Mad, which ran forty 
nights, and competed so hard against 
Rich’s Harlequinade that he was shown 
in a caricature dated 1750 as the dying 
Harlequin. 

In 1796 Richardson rented the Harle- 
quin Public House, near the stage door of 
Drury Lane Theatre ; and later, after he 
had given it up, he started the celebrated 
Richardson’s Show, where, in 1807, the 
Harlequinade cast shows : 


Harlequin Mr. Riley (later by Mr. Carey). 
Pantaloon : ; ‘ - Mr. Green. 
Clown . Mr. Bergeman. 


Celumbine Mrs. Wilmot (later by Mrs. Carey). 
The most difficult feat ever asked of a 
Columbine was asked of Miss Parker, 
one of the celebrated Columbines of 
Covent Garden Theatre, for she was 
required, by the management, to play up 
to an elephant which was introduced into 
the Harlequinade Harleguin and Pad- 
manaba in 1811, at the cost of nine 
hundred guineas. 

To give a mere list of names would be 
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“ Fairy's Dilemma.” 


. Mr. Arthur Bourchier. 
Mr. C. B. Clarence. 


Miss Violet Vanbrugh. 
Mr. Sidney Valentine. 




















tedious, but if Rich was the most cele- 
brated of English Harlequins, so Grimaldi 
(senior) was of world-wide reputation as 
a great Clown, Barnes well known as 
Pantaloon, and the Columbines were as 
many as they were beautiful. 

To arrive at to-day. There seems to 
be a wave of interest in the country on 
the Harlequin idea. The most celebrated 
revival of the old Italian figures has been 
due to Mr. Barrie, who has given us, in 
Pantaloon, one of the most perfect of 
quaint plays, and he has been fortunate 
in his company of actors. 

I am not going to say which of the two 
fine actors who played Pantaloon was the 
better ; they were both born to play the 
part. Nor dare I let myself go when I 
write of the Columbine ot Miss Pauline 
Chase ; dainty, sweet, altogether delightful, 
she is inspired, Iam sure, by my friends 
from the cottage on Olympus. 

Pantaloon, whether played by Gerald 
du Maurier or Albert Chevalier, has a 
touch of immortality; unless Iam much 
mistaken, the part of Pantaloon will be 
the desire of many actors. 

Then Mr. Waller has played Zhe 
FTarlequin King, and W.S, Gilbert turned 
Mr. Bourchier’s company into the Harle- 
quinade characters with a touch of his 
magic pen. I must not forget the great 
favourite of Drury Lane, now, alas, gone 
—Harry Payne—who was in modern 
times our greatest Clown. As one treads 
lightly (I hope) over the ages, one is 
astonished at the mass of material that 
might be collected on this subject ; French, 
German, Italian literature and art have 
kept alive the old mystery play. Watteau, 
Lancret, Couture, have painted the figures 
of Italian Comedy ; prints of the eighteenth 
century show us the variety of Harle- 
quins and their variations from the real 
dress. 

We have a few symbols, and we love 
to retain them, and, being conservative 
people, we hate to see any alteration in 
them. ‘To us Noah of the Ark is a figure 
in a tight-waisted dressing-gown, with a 
little round hat on his head ; Punch wears 
the peascod-bellied doublet ; the playing- 
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card pictures are dressed just as they were 
when they were invented—in the dress of 
the time of Henry VII. Pierrot, in the 
theatre or on the sands, must have a white 
face and a convention in clothes. Red 
Indians or Scotchmen must stand out- 
side tobacco shops. The characters of 
the Harlequinade are definitely fixed in 
our minds, and I, for one, would not have 
them altered for worlds. Who invented 
the scarlet Mephistopheles? Who in- 
vented the circus-clown’s hat? I am sure 
the many people who wear the garments 
give little thought to it, but know only 
that, for some reason, the clothes are 
right—that just these symbols are needed, 
and the world will understand. 

For myself, I keep my little picture of 
the slopes of Oiympus with the cluster 
of cottages. Round the corner is the Ark 
and the wood-shaving trees ; a little above 
lives the Clerk of the Weather. 

Pierrot sighs here to Pierrette ; there 
Punch ill-treats Judy, and is held from 
overdoing it by Toby, the dog in the 
Elizabethan ruff. 

It is Christmas, and the old young 
people and the young young people are 
dreaming of the Pantomime. I will give 
them a dream. 

They shall see, through the clouds, a 
neat cottage. It is night, and there is a 
light in every window. Now it is evident 
that some careful person is putting out 
the lights one by one—that would be 
Columbine. At last there is only the 
light to be seen through the fanlight over 
the front door; the door opens, and four 
figures creep out; the last one, whose 
skirts brush the wall, blows out the 
candle. You may hear the faint applause 
from thousands of Classic shades lining 
the banks of the Styx. 

Patter, patter, patter down the garden 
path. Harlequin with his wand, Clown 
with his string of sausages and his wooden 
poker, Pantaloon with his cross-handled 
stick. At the end of the garden Colum- 
bine stops to stick a rose in her hair. 

Hold your breath! Now for sudden 
flare of light : the curtain is up. 

‘“‘ Here we are again!” 
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BY MARIE VAN VORST. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIMON H. VEDDER. 


OR five years all Minerva had 
waited with Jed Farraday, ever 
since the stage-coach crossed over 

the hill, taking itself and its precious 
burden out of sight, and meanwhile his 
calendar had been unvarying. Part of 
his days were spent in his little smithy, 
part in his home, a low white house 
behind a row of cedar-trees whose strict 
precision and military rigidity had caused 
them to be dubbed ‘The Sentinels, 

With a tenderness equal to a woman’s, 
Jed Farraday had cared for his mother, a 
bedridden old woman with a face pale as 
the nebulze under the water’s surface and 
eyes whose aim- 
less wanderings 
were arrested only 
by the form of 
her son. 

In winter no 
posts came _ to 
Minerva, and 
neither blizzard 
nor hurricane blew 
him news from the 
world for which 
he cared because 
in it wasthe woman 
he loved. 

At fourteen he 
had fallen in love 
with his school- 
mate, Alicia Vale, 
and they grew up 
with a tacit be- 
trothal between 
them that bound 
Farraday at least 
like a solemn 
vow. 
Four 
years 
ago 
she 
had 
gone 


‘He saw no change in himself as he pushed his heavy blond hair 
back and fiercely brushed it to keep the cowlicks out.” her 


























to an Eastern college, and had never 
once been back; and now all Minerva 
waited for Alicia Vale to come home. 

With the first letter her cleverness 
dazzled Jed’s simplicity, and at once he 
sent to Saratoga for books, to keep pace 
with her as best he could. Sometimes 
her correspondence nearly made him fear 
she would find him ignorant ; but there 
are certain natures so intrinsically high, 
sweet and faithful, that the pirates of 
misery, Doubt and Misgiving, find no 
harbour in their serene waters, and 
Farraday had his memories. During the 
long months he bared his arm to the 
shoulder, made a 
fire in the forge, 
and shut himself 
in like a solitary 
inhabitant of In- 
ferno, to beat out 
the iron forms of 
shoesand rude im- 
plements or crude 
decorations, his 
eyes meanwhile 
reflecting the fly- 
ing fire, his lips 
firmly set. The 
rough work hang- 
ing on the walls 
and on the smithy 
door represented 
battles—trophies 
of victories, and 
offerings almost to 
despair; but the 
majority were 
votaries to hope. 
Being only twenty- 
three years old, he 
could not other- 
wise have endured 
his monk-like ex- 
istence. 

On the day of 
return his 
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mother’s illness prevented him from going 
to Brook End to meet the stage. In his 
attic room, where narrow eyes of low- 
eaved windows peered out between the 
Sentinels, he dressed in his new store 
clothes before a speckled triangular glass. 
He saw no change in himself as he 
pushed his heavy blond hair back and 
fiercely brushed it to keep the cowlicks 
out. On his washstand was a picture 
of a lady: a soft fur round her neck, a 
small hat on her head, a veil over her 
face. She smiled at him. He had never 
seen her dressed as she was in this photo- 
graph, but it was Alicia, and she was 
coming home ! 

In his mother’s room the windows were 
wide open, the scent of honeyed meadows 
swung on the air, Minerva’s church spire 
shone white through the cedars. Mrs. 
Farraday looked at her handsome son, 
who seemed made of power and strength. 
A certain jealousy stirred inher. ‘Guess 
likely ’licia’ll find you changed some ; 
folks don’t stand still ! ” 

From down the road he heard the 
stage horn, as he had heard it four times 
a week all his life, but to-day it was like an 
utterly new sound in an utterly new planet. 

He did not wish to see Alicia before 
a dozen curious townsfolk, nor could he 
fancy a place in the universe quiet enough 
in which to welcome her. The night 
before she left, in the stuffy little parlour 
with four horsehair chairs, the sofa and 
crocheted mats for witnesses, he had 
bidden her good-bye, kissing with a boy’s 
timid ardour, with the wonder and tremu- 
lousness of first love. 

From the pillows came a feeble voice 
weak with tears: ‘‘’Spect I shan’t count 
for much any more, Jeddy.” 

Touched through his excitement and 
happiness, he went and leaned over her. 

“ Mother /” 

The horn blew again, and ceased. He 
heard the rustle and stir of the stage 
wheels through the road dust as it passed 
the Sentinels, flew round the corner of 
the church, and drew up within two 
hundred yards of the Farradays’. Jed 
did not look out. He stood patting his 
mother’s hand, that lay quietly in his, 


To the eyes of the girl who travelled 
from North Brook to Minerva, the 


country was paradise, and each of the 
fifty miles grew fairer with every turn of 
the wheel. 
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The questions of Sid West, the loqua- 
cious driver, once exhausted, he drove her 
in silence through the lingering twilight ; 
and when, set in its meadow framing, the 
cluster of houses that was Minerva broke 
the monotony of fifty miles mid-country, 
the first tightening of her heart-strings, the 
first sensation not pure delight, came to 
the girl as she realised she was part of 
the soil: it had a right to claim her: she 
was Alicia Vale of Minerva, Newcombe 
County, and she was going home. 

During the time between the entrance 
of the coach across the village limit and 
its drawing up at her own door, the 
experience of life which had alienated her 
from this community rushed over her as 
the smell of the musty old town, its primi- 
tive limitations, fell like a cloud around 
her. Why had she come? She thanked 
—thanked heaven she had a little money 
of her own, and that she was free! As 
the stage passed the Sentinels, the Farra- 
days’ house, weatherbeaten and stained, 
seemed to have dwindled, but the great 
giant cedars of the Sentinels had not 
altered at any rate : they were gloomy and 
immense. 

The stage stopped before the cottage 
that had been her home ; the arms of her 
aunt were around her neck, and her cheek 
was against the spinster’s black shawl ; she 
heard her name called with the old 
Minerva accent. 

“?*Licia! So 
Glad ? 
you.” 

Before she remembered that Jed Farra- 
day had not been to welcome her, it was 
past nine o’clock. She went out on the 
porch to get a breath of air—so she told 
her aunt, and half unconsciously walked 
towards the Sentinels. Before she reached 
the cottage she could see that some one 
was standing at the gate, and knew it must 
be Jed. Behind him the familiar trees 
ranked stiff and prim. In the children’s 
plays they had filled every known military 
office, and now the man’s single figure 
in the foreground seemed to lead them. 
She had not remembered him as being so 
tall and powerful, and realised at once 
as she walked toward him that the fresh- 
cheeked country boy of the days past had 
disappeared. In his place a silent man 
put out his hand to her ; her own, as she 
met his, trembled. 

“ Aren’t you going to speak to me, Jed? 
Why didn’t you meet the stage ?” 


you're home at last! 
My sakes! Let’s have a look at 























“* Mother was poorly.” 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry. She’s been laid up 
four years now.” 

Just about.” 

“ You're well ?” 

“ Yes.—Doesn’t it seem natural to be 
home ?” he got out, after a second. 

“T don’t know,—nothing after four 
years seems natural, does it?” 

“Some things,” he replied, 
always just the same.” 

“ Perhaps I’d think so too if I’d never 
left Minerva.” 

In her white dress and hat with roses 
she was trim and slender : she carried her 
head up with an air, and stood straight 
as a white shaft in the deepening dark. 
From what he could see of her, except 
for eyes and hair, he would not have 
known her in the street. 

He took her home, and as he returned 
he lifted his eyes to his dwelling and to 
the long line of black trees. They struck 
his sensitive sight as ugly and sinister. 
They had kept him behind them a 
prisoner, whilst Alicia, free and fortunate, 
had gone out into life and utterly away 
from Minerva and him. 


** are 


One short month, and Alicia Vale was 
gone. ‘Three weeks of the time Mrs. 
Farraday had lain at death’s door—passed 
it, and come back to life, the monotony of 
Minerva, and her son. 

The invalid, herself not more than a 
shadow, found him pale. ‘‘ Meachin’? 
Wore out with me, sonny? It ain’t fair! 
You must have wanted your days bad 
enough! I can give you up now.” 

But it was too late. 


At a little table on the porch of a New 
York restaurant, Alicia Vale looked across 
the glare of August midday to Madison 
Square. Dusty vehicles rolled past ; sub- 
urbans in for a day lagged along under 
parasols and straw hats. The foetid smell 
of the city, over whose closely populated 
streets a week of heat had festered, came 
up under the sprinklings of a watering- 
cart in steaming humidity. Miss Vale's 
companions were a pretty girl about to 
be sent abroad by a college fund, and 
a weak-faced young man, her fiancé, who 
deferred to his lady with the intense 
deference American men extend to the 
weaker members of society. 

The graduate, after consulting her own 
and Miss Vale’s tastes, ignoring those of 
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the masculine member, ordered luncheon, 
and continued an interrupted conversa- 
tion. “He wants me to stay at home, 
Alicia, and give up my art!” 

“For him?” Miss Vale’s voice was 
cool and sweet. 

“To be married at once,” continued the 
painter scornfully—“ just as if a woman 
doesn’t sacrifice enough in getting married 
anyway, without giving up her career and 
her youth——” 

“For him.” Miss Vale finished with a 
downward inflection. 

The young fellow apologetically leaned 
forward, as if in fear he would not be 
allowed his say. ‘‘Oh, of course I don’t 
want her to sacrifice her career /” I only 
mean that life is so short, don’t you know, 
and all that—and one can never tell what 
zs going to happen.” 

The girl affectionately laughed, as if at 
the arguments of a favourite child. ‘ Eat 
your clams, Billy: I’m going to have a 
career, and if you don’t spoil it, you can 
come in when it is made and share the 
glories |” 

Here the art professor in whose honour 
the little luncheon was held, made his 
appearance. “I thought you were in the 
wilds of New York State, Miss Vale ; but 
you couldn’t bury yourself alive! What 
are you going to do?” 

The painter answered for Alicia con- 
fidently: ‘Oh, she sails with me for 
Paris. She’s going to follow the Sorbonne 
lectures,” 

The professor nodded approvingly. 
Although Miss Vale was the prettiest girl 
in the class, he saw no better shrine for 
her than that of dingy learning. 

As they talked, Alicia looked musingly 
at her friend’s lover, who was silently 
finishing his luncheon, and she contrasted 
him with a village blacksmith. 

During the first days of her stay in 
Minerva, before Mrs. Farraday’s illness, 
she had gone sometimes to stand in the 
forge doorway and watch Jed at his work. 
In his loose, serviceable clothes she had 
been forced to acknowledge his superb 
physique: his bare brown arms, where 
under the shining flesh the muscles ran 
in full play ; his unconscious poses as he 
swung his hammer: she had been angry 
at the fascination of the forge. Now, 
looking across the blazing Square beyond 
the bright awnings, she saw the forge with 
provoking distinctness. . . . She pulled 
herself up short, and looked quickly around 
47 
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at her companions, as if she feared they 
had read her thoughts. 

“You are going over to Paris, then, 
Miss Vale?” the professor was asking 
interestedly. 

She was very pretty. Her cheeks were 
suffused and her eyes humid. 

‘“‘ Yes,” she said, with a sort of despera- 
tion, “I suppose I am.” 


Meantime Jed’s visions fed him mentally 
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roofs beams and into the sun. 
died on the vernal air. 
Alicia had been gone nearly a year. 


They 


It was spring ; 


The day she left they had walked 
together miles beyond the town; then 
Farraday had taken his courage by the 
throat and told her he loved her as he 
had always done, and in spite of her 
terrifying education and her ridiculous 
monthly income he asked her to marry 
him. For a college-bred, beautiful indi- 
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“She had gone sometimes to stand in the forge doorway and watch Jed at his work.” 


and spiritually, keeping him above the 
ring of his anvil and the coarse fibres of 
his metal. 

Life ran swiftly through his veins. He 
had a right to live, a right to enjoy and 
to desire. Nothing was beyond him but 
the things he feared, and he was no 
coward. Chaste, single-eyed as Adam, 
and as good physically to look upon, he 
longed for a mate, and for one single 
woman only in the garden of the world. 
The sparks struck out, shot up to the 


vidualist she had been very kind indeed, 
but she had called it “boy and girl 
nonsense.” He had not spoken during 
the walk back, but watched the blowing 
in and out of her ruffles; the lie of the 
folds of her bodice over her breast; her 
neck, with the rings of hair against it; 
the swing of her, the breezy flight of her 
through the wheat at his side; the play 
of her hands as she put them up to a 
ribbon, or as she brushed them over 
the nodding grain, was like gulls’ wings 








across the sea. 
As the town was 
reached she had 
turned and rallied 
him on his silence. 
Then Jed, having 
less fear of women 
than the love of 
one, with the like 
instinct which 
made the primitive 
men masters over 
caprice and vacil- 
lation, caught 
Alicia in his arms 
and kissed her. 

That she had 
torn herself from 
him and fled, he 
cared little! As 
he struck the 
living fire from the 
iron, as he plunged 
it hissing into 
the cool water—he 
thought of her. 
His pulses rang 
strong and young. 
“Vou are a man. 
You love _ her! 
She must be 
yours /” 


In spite of the new charm of the old 
world and Paris to a sensitive spirit, Alicia 
found the things she touched were dead. 
Her friends’ absorption in art irritated 
her. She made an indifferent companion, 
absorbing herself in the study of French 
only to put it down again—making at 
first ardent pilgrimages to the galleries, 
to forswear them for months, and she 
degenerated into a pretty eznuyée. Her: 
aunt gave her news of Minerva: Mrs./ 
Farraday was better, Jed working hard at 
iron ornamentation ; his forge had become 
a small furnace ; he employed two men. 

Alicia was also thrown back upon her 
memories! She had no talent for art 
or music; she discovered she had a 
talent for home, and she had come three 
thousand miles to find it out. 

Late one evening she came in from a 
solitary walk to find American letters on 
the table. She ran them quickly over 
until convinced that neither one bore 
the postmark of Minerva; then she took 
out of a desk drawer a letter from Jed, 
written months before and never answered. 
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“She opened the envelope and telegram, her friend hiding her haggard eyes.” 


She settled herself before the fire with it 
in her hand. 

Farraday told of his life with beautiful 
simplicity ; he rejoiced at his mother’s 
convalescence, and in the discovery that 
he had a talent for iron-work ; and in 
closing said, “There isn’t much to tell. 
Most of Minerva is asleep, I guess you 
think? Well, here and there some one 
is alive. But nothing in Minerva changes 
anyway ; you know /faz, Alicia Vale!” 

In Jed’s letter there was no rebellion, 
no complaint at the tying of the strong 
Samson with withes that he could have 
broken but would not ; but Alicia under- 
stood the sacrifice, and although there 
was no word of love to her, force and 
mastery ran through each simple phrase, 
and she thrilled as she read. 

Well, . . . some day, who knew? Jed 
might leave Minerva and really de some- 
body. . . They were both young. . . . 
They could wait. Who could tell what 
time might not bring? Jed’s glowing 
face and ardent eyes would not let her 
dismiss him so equably, and she, too, 
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remembered the walk across the summer 
fields and his kisses on her lips. 

A few moments later the art student 
came into a fireless room, where her 
eccentric companion sat musing, uncon- 
scious of the cold. The painter in her 
turn handled the American mail, but 
after perusal of one of her letters dropped 
it, exclaiming, “ Oh, Alicia! Billy’s ill— 


be ae es Be 


dreadfully ill,—mother writes he has 
pneumonia.” 

Alicia saw her face change, and saw 
the woman’s real self for the first time, 
and that she loved the blond young man. 
The girl was going feverishly through the 
rest of the mail. 

“Nothing from him! . 
this come? From the bank ? 
bank envelope,—it’s a telegram. 
oh, you open it!” 


When did 
Here’s a 
Alicia ! 
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“She bit her lips, took her eyes from his and rose trembling, but he drew her gently down.” 








Miss Vale took it, and pity swelled up 
in her, the pity of one who feels her own 
life full, teeming, round, and complete, 
for the barren and bereaved. She opened 
the envelope and the telegram, her 
friend hiding her haggard eyes ; and the 
first real emotion that either had ever 
shown in her selfish life rose to lips and 
eyes as Alicia, when she had read the sad 
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message, silently put her arms around 
her friend. 


Farraday, opening the doors of the 
stove, looked into the ashes of the cedar 
fire. Coal was precious as gold ; he had 
kept his for the forge. He could see his 
breath in the room—the thermometer was 
below zero. Fifty miles of unbroken 
snowfields lay between Minerva and North 
Brook. Since three weeks before, when 











Sid had driven in and out with mail, the 
village had seen no souls but its own. 

A loud knocking at his door made him 
spring to his feet. He got up and gave 
admittance to a muffled object that came 
in stamping and shaking the snow from 
boots and coat. It was the keeper of 
Minerva’s one store, general factotum, 
agent, and squire. 

“Wire’s working all right again from 
North Brook. Seems Sid West started 
out with a passenger for here. Should 
have got here yester’night ; was to have 
wired back to North Brook soon ’s he 
came in.” 

*Sid’s a fool,” said Farraday shortly. 
“Did it once before, you recollect : drove 
a sporting man in to the club in January 
for a hundred dollars.” 

The storekeeper unsettled his muffler, 
and stared around the room, where he had 
lately been to a funeral service. He said 
cheerfully : ‘“‘Come along, Jed; you get 
on your togs and go with us! I’ve rigged 
up three horses ; there’s five of us going 
out.” 

There were six of them, great husks of 
fellows who set forth to shovel and force 
a path over the high road. Farraday was 
equal in strength to any two, and the 
call to action had been stimulating as a 
resurrection to him, They packed horses 
with blankets and provisions, and forced 
their way into the unbroken packed drifts 
level with their breasts. Every now and 
then the road would appear temptingly 
covered only with a few inches of glassy 
snow, to be lost and hidden again by 
drifts blown from the fields, destroying 
landmarks, fences, and familiar signs. 
Lanterns at the horses’ heads, and the 
men’s waists cast sufficient light to reveal 
the blank white wall into which their 
shovels ate relentlessly. Their breath 
and the horses’ froze before them on 
the air. 

Jed was ahead ; he had floundered on 
with his horse, and, at risk of breaking 
the legs of rider and steed, began his 
tunnel, pioneer-like, in front of the others, 
forging an advance way. The new kind 
of fatigue was welcome, the activity and 
exercise delicious after weeks of nursing 
and confinement. He began to feel like 
himself, as the vigour of his body proved 
him a powerful man still. Through the 
driving clouds shone a fitful moon, and 
the air stinging his cheeks was cold and 
sweet; his muffler hung on the horse’s 
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neck ; the blood beat in his veins and 
arteries; his lungs inhaled and exhaled 
with delight the nectar of the cold. 

Where he dug the road was better ; the 
wind of the day had sucked down and 
into the drifts ; the mass fell away soft and 
smooth as sawdust before his shovel—it 
was child’s play for his strength ; and when, 
not a dozen feet. away, he saw a black 
mass on the snow, he called out to his 
companions and dashed towards a sleigh. 
Two horses lay inert, and from the vehicle 
Sid’s voice responded to his call, as the 
stage driver weakly lifted himself up and 
waved his hand. 

“Why on airth didn’t you come sooner, 
you? I ain’t dared look at my passenger 
this hour an’ a half.” 

Jed bent over the traveller. The other 
men had followed, and were at Sid’s side, 
plying him with questions and whisky. 
Farraday lifted the covers and drew 
down the fur robe from the passenger’s 
face. He exclaimed, “It’s a woman !— 
you fool!” He looked up at Sid. ‘“ You’ve 
travelled out here with a woman!” 

“She would come,” Sid chattered; 
“nothing else would do. She gave me 
fifty dollars.” He winked in the feeble 
light at his friends. 

Farraday put his hand against the 
cheek—it was cold. He held the lantern 
close—its light fell on the death-pale face 
and closed eyes of Alicia Vale. 


Once more Farraday stood in the 
parlour of his lonely house. The blinds 
were all open; through the shutterless 
windows were seen the garments of the 
storm fluttering in spiral drifts, hanging in 
spectral wreaths from the otherwise naked 
trees. ‘The snow brushed away from the 
window-ledges was replaced by fresh 
showers blown in sparkling feathers against 
the pane. 

Alicia had come back to life in his 
arms ; he had carried her home through 
the tunnel-path, knowing that she was 
alive and safe, and that she had wilfully, 
recklessly made this journey to come to 
him. As she opened her eyes and saw 
him bending over her she had called his 
name, and he had taken it from her cold 
lips. 

Her convalescence at her aunt’s had 
been short, and as he hesitated whether 
to go to ask for her now or wait until a 
little later in the evening, he saw, to his 
surprise, Alicia herself coming toward the 





“*1t's a woman !—you fool !’” 











house, and watched her take her way 
across the snowy lawn and along the path 
he had shovelled out. The sunset cast 
pink and red shadows on the little trail ; 
the trunks of the last two cedars showed 
purple, and their rugged branches were 
white with snow. Alicia made part of the 
glory, as she passed between the trees that 
marshalled her on either side. She saw 
Jed, and waved to him. He opened the 
door for her, and led her over to the little 
sofa, where she sat smiling. She might 
have been a snow-maiden, she was so pale ; 
and Farraday, looking at her, feared that 
she might disappear before his eyes ; but 
she reassured him with a sudden blush 
and motioned him to sit beside her. 

“Where are the Sentinels ?—what has 
happened to the old trees?” 

“One was struck by lightning, the 
others were cut down; I have burned 
them all up for fuel.” 

“The dear old things, our beautiful 
playmates!” after a little she said gently. 
** And your mother, Jed ; auntie told me 
about it to-day ; you are all alone.” 

“No,” he whispered, ‘‘ never any more.” 

Then she cried out, turning to him 
with wonderful earnestness for one so 
young: “Oh, Jed, one terrible night in 
Europe I saw what it would be to be left 
without love and to be suddenly brought 
face to face with death ; I saw how lonely 
a woman can be, and how selfish and how 
blind ; and then—I knew . . .” 

As she stopped, and seemed not to be 
able to go on he put his hand on hers and 
repeated : “ Then you knew, Alicia... ?” 

“That I loved you: that if news 
came to me that you were dead, life would 
be over for ever for me. Then I could 
not get to Minerva fast enough. I felt so 
sure that something would take you from 
me that if Sid had refused to drive me Z 
would have walked in.” 

The blacksmith said gently, “ There is 
nothing in the world that I can’t win, with 
this to work for.” 

“To work for?” she echoed: ‘ why, 
you've got it!” 

“T mean, so’s I can marry you. You're 
better educated than I am, and you've got 
more money.” 

She said solemnly: ‘Do all women 
have their fate in their hands, as I seem 
to have? Do all women have love given 
them that they may trample on it or make 
out of it something divine? Oh, if they only 
knew how little everything else is worth !” 
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Jed smiled. ‘‘Do you mean, because 
you have come to me across this awful 
snow, that it was you, Alicia, who decided 
it all?” He laughed softly. “Why, 
little girl, Z made you come! Night and 
day I called to you; I have never left off 
since I was a boy! It seemed to take 
for ever, but I knew you would come some 
day.” 

She gathered his hands that held hers, 
and pressed them to her heart. Bending 
her face over them, she murmured. ‘‘ You 
have got all the things that are needed, 
Jed, to win a woman. Education and 
money aren’t anything to what you are!” 

She saw him lean towards her ; the light 
on his face, his fire, his mastery over her 
for a second overpowered her. She bit 
her lips, took her eyes from his and rose 
trembling, but he drew her gently down. 

“ You are so strong, so terribly strong !” 

“You're not afraid of me?” 

“ N—o.” 

He made her meet his eyes, and she 
was as metal which he had struck to 
flame. He kissed her triumphantly. 
“Will you marry me? Marry me. 
to-night, Alicia?” 

She hid her face for a moment, then 
revealed it suffused and sparkling, and 
said whimsically : “Why, isn’t that what 
I have travelled fifty miles across the 
snow for—to come home to my wedding, 
Jed Farraday ?” 

As they stood together side by side 
before the window, Alicia pointed out the 
broken flanks of the Sentinels. “We 
can go away together now—we are free.” 

The blacksmith laughed. ‘‘ Not while 
those two are left! ‘They guard us; I 
guess we’re prisoners still. “I guess after all 
there’s not any real freedom anywhere.” 

‘Well, if there is, it’s desolation, and I 
for one don’t want it,” said the girl. She 
had fastened her fur around her throat, 
and he took his hat and coat. They 
went from the old house, and from habit 
Farraday shut the door very softly, glow- 
ing as he thought that when he opened 
it again it would be to bring his bride 
home. 

Side by side they went out into the 
shining winter afternoon, and the ancient 
trees cast double shadows on the dazzling 
ground, repeating their forms. Living and 
ghostly vanguard, as they had marshalled 
the child comrades so now the Sentinels 
stood in military dignity whilst Alicia and 
Jed passed between them to their bridal. 
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i. 


HERE isa place in Dartmoor, on 
‘the great heath nigh Cramber 


Tor, called Crazywell. Here 
Mother Nature, passing where old-time 
miners delved for tin, has found a mighty 
pit, filled the same with 
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ways hot air dances visibly ; and upon the 
face of the little lake there falls an umber 
picture of the bank, where honey-scented 
gorse and radiant heath shine reversed, 
with their colours subtly changed by the 
mirror that reflects them. At midmost 
water the images cease and fret away into 

wind ripples that tarnish 





sweet water, and_ trans- 
formed all into a_ thing 
of beauty. Like a cup 
lies Crazywell upon the 
waste, and at this season 
of late summer a rare 
pattern of gold and 
amethyst mingled 
glorifies the goblet. 
Autumn furze and the 
splendour of the ling run 
round about ; the margins 
of the tarn glitter with 
white gravel; the silver 
dust of granite, carried 
upward on many sheep- 
tracks that wind along 
each acclivity, chases the 
sides of Crazywell and 
twines a pattern through 
heather and furze. Great 
moors fling their vast- 
ness on every hand—a 
tender waning green and 
grey, whose mingled tones 
are brightened with the 
mantle of flowers and 
blended along distant 
ridge and steep to a 
lustrous pearl. -Aloft and 
afar under the blue, 
Lether Tor and Sharp 
Yor lift their bulk upon 
the south-western sky ; to 
the south Sheep Tor’s 
immense undulations rise, 
fretted with the eternal porphyry, clothed 
in grass and dying fern ; and at the shoulder 
of this mighty hill there roll forests, spread 
fertile miles of harvest, and stretch the dim 
horizons of the sea. Through many a dip 
and coombe amid the undulations of the 
Moor, grey hills and silver clouds fade 
together in hazes of light; along distant 
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“*Such a leery looking chap you be.’ 





the depths. ‘There gleam 
the blue of the zenith 
and the sunny warmth 
of clouds. 

At water’s brink stand 
three black ponies—a 
mare and two foals of 
successive births. The 
mare’s daughter already 
attains to adult shapeli- 
ness ; her son is a woolly 
baby with a short coat 
and a little silly face, like 
arocking-horse. He still 
runs to her black udder 
when thirsty, and flies to 


her for protection if 
alarmed. 
Peace, sleeping at 


noonday here, is suddenly 
wakened by the stampede 
of half a dozen bullocks 
goaded by the gadflies. 
Down they come from 


above, with thundering 
hoofs and tails erect. 


They rush to cool their 
smarting sides, set ripples 
dancing, and presently 
stand at peace, knee- 
deep in the water that 
reflects their red coats. 
Upon the side of the 
pool, during this long- 
gone summer day, there 
sat a girl in a_ grassy 
hollow surrounded by yellow gorse. 
She was as still as a picture in a 
gold frame, and no painter’s craft ever 
wrought a comelier delight from paint on 
canvas. She was clad with such sobriety 
that one might have thought her a stone, 
but her sun-bonnet flashed brightly, and, 
when she flung it off, her hair shone 
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brighter still. ‘The sunshine found it and 
settled on it, like bees on a flower. ‘The 
girl was fair and flaxen. She had pale 
hair of the colour of that light that ripples 
dying grasses ; her eyes were granite grey, 
her face had burnt to ruddiness, and her 
form was full at the breast and waist. 
She looked like a mother who has passed 
through life’s first fever, and come well 
off with the honours of war in shape of 
strong babies; but Nelly Perryman was a 
maid and her love chance waited for her. 

She looked into Crazywell, wondered 
how deep it was, and considered the 
ways of the being that dwelt therein, 
For she sat in the heat haze of a Sep- 
tember morning sixty years ago, when 
many fine spirits of the middle place 
between man and angels still haunted 
Dartmoor. To-day the pixies have 
deserted dene and dingle, and the witch- 
hare lops out of her form at your passing 
no more; to-day the herbs and simples 
have no power left to tell the future, and 
the sound of the little heath-hounds is still. 
They have ceased to hunt the Evil One 
along the edge of storms ; and the charm 
also is quite robbed of its former force, and 
the wise woman’s hand is never crossed 
with silver. The toad has no precious 
jewel in his head; the tarn holds no 
terrible secret in its heart ; the river has 
ceased to hunger for her annual banquet 
of a human life; the corpse-candle is 
blown out for ever; the voices of the 
mine goblins are dumb. Back to the opal 
and ivory dream-palaces of fairyland and 
the shores of old romance have vanished 
the throng of Dartmoor’s legendary 
spirits : they are as dead as the Neolithic 
folk whose ruined homes still glimmer 
like giant mushroom-rings upon our 
heaths, whose temples and whose tombs 
still stand in the uplifted wilderness and 
beside the secret sources of rivers. 

Knowledge has stricken sweet tradition 
hip and thigh, and our children to-day, in 
the transitory stages of learning’s dawn, 
see only the unlikeness to truth that 
superficially stamps the faces of these 
far-off things. But learning and wisdom 
are different ; and it happens not seldom 
that the shadow loved in life’s dawnlight, 
and despised at high noon, is welcomed 
again and better understood when evening 
falls. 

Nelly Perryman knew that Crazywell 
harboured a spirit, and that the strange 
being, though it lived in the depths of 
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the water, yet ascended and spoke with 
human voice to human ears at certain 
times and seasons. Human ears, indeed, 
tock very good care to avoid those 
supernatural utterances, for they were 
only concerned with sorrow to come, and 
the spirit of Crazywell foretold nothing 
but death. Ill chance, or secret forces 
stronger than themselves, drove unhappy 
souls sometimes upon these mysteries ; 
and then they learnt their own forlorn 
destiny, or that of other people. 

Now, while Nelly considered this matter, 
and wondered why and how the spirit 
rippled the face of the waters on Christmas 
night, there came to her a man upon a 
pony. He alighted, stuck his stick into 
the ground, tied the pony’s rein to it, 
then approached and sat beside her. 

He was a thin-faced, sallow young 
fellow, with rather unhappy brown eyes. 
His hands were bony and large ; his blue 
linen shirt was without a collar, but clean. 
He wore an old soft felt hat, that had 
turned to a sort of moss-colour with age. 
His small-clothes were of corduroy, and 
he had a waistcoat of wool, but no coat 
over it. 

“The fly be on the sheep something 
cruel,” he said. ‘‘ Ban’t often us wishes 
for colder weather up here, but I do 
now.” 

“Winter’s at the door,” she answered, 
“and summer’s fleeing. Afore you can 
say ‘tis here, it takes wing again.” She 
pointed to the gorse at herelbow. “Going 
brown a’ready. Just a little joy of it us 
gets, and then ’tis gone again, like a candle 
blown out.” 

Saul Perryman regarded his cousin 
with hungry eyes. He desired much to 
marry her, and he hoped that it might 
happen ; but she had other strings to her 
bow, and was not in love with any man. 

She liked Saul, and she liked Ned, and 
she saw no glaring objection to Samuel. 
But Ned and Samuel were well-to-do, and 
Saul was not. Saul, however, had a rich 
and childless ‘uncle. His prospects were 
satisfactory in every direction save one: 
and that was the prospect of long life. 
He came of poor stock, and his elder 
brothers were both dead. They had died 
when twenty-six—one of consumption, the 
other in a quarry accident; and Saul, 
now twenty-five, half expected to follow 
their example. His father also had died 
at twenty-six, and he regarded that age 
with a good deal of uneasiness, Nelly 

















sympathised with 
his concern, and felt 
that he had every 
cause to be anxious. 

Yet his misery 
and poverty drew 
her to him a little, 
even as the robust 
and healthy condi- 
tion of the brothers 
Saunders attracted 
herin their direction. 
They were twins, and 
had never known a 
day’s illness or a 
day’s grief in their 
lives. Now, how- 
ever, experience of 
human _ tribulation 
waited at the door 
for Ned and Samuel; 
because they loved 
each other with devo- 
tion, but they loved 


Nelly Perryman 
better than them- 
selves, 


They were brown, 
industrious men, and 
farmed “ Kingseat,” 
near Crazywell, bred 
ponies, prospered, 
and kept an old 
widowed mother in 


comfort. But some 
folk held their 
methods alittle 
devious. Nothing 
could be advanced 
against them = save 


vague general doubts 

and a suspicion that 

they minded their business, if 
too well. 

Nelly’s home was over Meavy river, 
under Lether Tor, where Jonathan Perry- 
man had a full quiver, and desired his 
daughter’s room rather than her company. 
He and his wife waited with some 
impatience for a proposal from one of 
the brothers Saunders, and they cared 
not which should make it. They were, 
however, reasonable, and perceived the 
difficulty, for both Ned and Samuel could 
not have Nelly. Only in the matter of 
shepherd Perryman were the girl’s parents 
quite assured. His expectations might 
be good, but his life, in their opinion, 
drew with very great swiftness towards a 


“Upon the 


possible, 
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there sat a girl.” 


close. ‘That he would die at twenty-six, 
like his brothers and his father, they felt 
convinced. 

Now Saul, moved by the weather and a 
rumour that the brothers Saunders were 
reaching a conclusion with respect to 
Nelly, asked her with mournful and 
faltering words whether she would marry 
him. He touched her woman’s heart a 
good deal, and his body moved her cven 
to love, for her own sturdy shape inclined 
to his tall and refined proportions, and 
she dearly liked his eyes. Ned and 
Samuel were stouter and shorter by half 
a head. Their voices, too, lacked the 
melody of Saul’s. 

‘What for d’you want to marry?” she 
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‘Better bide as you be and not 
You should hear 


asked. 
meet trouble half way. 
my father tell about it.” 

“From the standpoint of ten childer 
it may be a dark contrivance,” admitted 
Saul. ‘* But who wants ten childer ?” 

“Plenty of time to consider, You 
nurse yourself a bit and let down more 
food. Such a leery-looking * chap you 
be.” 

“T’m hungry for you—nought else.” 

“They Saunders men have got them- 
selves into a proper row at Princetown 
pony fair,” she said evasively. 

“T know it, and I’ve my own opinions 
touching them things they sold; but I 
won't say a word against they men—for 
why? Because I know they’m after you 
like a cat after a young thrush. So I'll 
not say nothing that might be misunder- 
stood.” 

“Very right and honest of you, Saul, 
I’m sure.” 

‘*T don’t care what they think, but I 
do care what your father thinks, and I 
wish he had a better opinion of me.” 

“T wish he had. But it ban’t you so 
much as your bad health.” 

“You ought to put Uncle Bolt against 
that. An old and a childless man, and 
very given to me.” 

‘He may last another ten year.” 

“What’s that? I’m no more than 
five-and-twenty.” 

“Tis the unfortunate thing — that 
happens to the men in your family, 
Saul.” 

“Td live to a hundred if you took me.” 

““D’you believe in what they say 
touching this here Crazywell?” she asked, 
again changing the subject. 

‘s"#iss, 1 do:” 

“That the name of a man be heard 
cried out so clear as a bell on Christmas 
night if he’s going to be took inside the 
year?” 

“A terrible coorious mystery, without 
a doubt; and to see it now so innocent 
like, you’d think ’twas just a common 
drop of water. But ’tis true, of course. 
When old Eastaway went, the voice was 
heard; and same thing when Gammer 
Nosworthy dropped; and there was a 
pretty case of it Christmas-time seven 
or eight year agone, when Mrs, Vosper, 
coming that way after four in the evening, 
heard the name of Benjamin Vosper 
spoke quite loud thrice. Well, there 
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‘twas, and a terrible confusion the poor 
creature falled into for months and 
months, because, you see, her husband 
was Ben Vosper and so was her baby— 
and which was going? Not till the baby 
died did she have a moment’s peace, 
poor creature. My heart always bleeds 
for that unfortunate woman.” He looked 
down at the pool and shook his head. 

“Now I'll see you backalong, Nelly ; 
and I do wish to God you’d take me.” 

“JT ban’t in no haste to marry any 
man,” she said. 


II. 


Ned and Samuel Saunders smoked their 
pipes and waited for their old mother to 
go to bed. Presently she rose, put up 
her large spectacles in a case, laid aside 
her knitting, wrapped her shaw] about her, 
and took Ned’s arm. ‘The staircase of 
Kingseat Farm ran down into the kitchen. 
It was of stone. Ned saw his mother to 
her bedroom door, lighted her candle, 
kissed her on the top of her black cap, 
and then joined Samuel. ‘‘ Now to set 
about it,” he said. 

These brothers had reached the most 
critical moment in their lives. They 
knew that both could not marry Nelly 
Perryman, and to-night they were going 
to toss or draw lots for possession of her. 
They were very good friends and had 
few secrets from each other. Samuel 
understood Ned’s character as well as 
he understood his own; Ned knew and 
admired Sam’s power of outwitting a 
pony-buyer. Indeed, each had long 
approved the other’s ingenuity in the 
affairs of life. Therefore, at this great 
pass, neither trusted the other. It was 
a duel conducted with utmost craft, care 
and cunning, but no acerbity. 

Ned took a half-sovereign out of his 
pocket carelessly, ‘‘ Such a maiden ought 
to be tossed for with a bit of gold,” he 
said, 

“So she ought,” admitted Samuel ; 
“but not with a bit of your gold.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Ax your own sense. 
suffer me to furnish the coin for 
job?” 

“ No,” answered Ned, “I wouldn't.” 

He put his half-sovereign back in his 
pocket, and they debated for an hour 
as to how the election should be made. 
They decided to put two bones on the 
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this 

















hearth and call in the sheep-dog. If he 
went to the right-hand bone, Ned won ; if 
he selected the left bone, victory would 
rest with Samuel. 

They cleared the room, set down the 
bones and brought in a big hungry dog. 
He rushed in, wagging his tail genially. 
He sniffed, scented the food, and in- 
stantly fell on the right-hand bone. 

Samuel cursed ; then he shook his 






‘Samuel cursed; then he shook his brother's hand, 


brother’s hand. “I wish you joy,” he said ; 
“and I shall begin keeping company with 
Luke French’s darter down to Meavy.” 

“Thank you, Sam, and thank you, 
‘Ship,’ my old hero,” answered Ned; *‘ this 
is a big thing—I must go and think about 
it.” He patted the dog’s head and went 
to his room without further words. 

But when he was gone, Samuel took 
both bones away from “Ship” and kicked 
that beast out into the yard again. “ You 
infernal cur!” he said ; “if I don’t do for 
you over this job may I be hanged !” 
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The twins, with that stern sense of the 
value of time and money which character- 
ised their ways, proceeded swiftly each 
upon his private matrimonial business ; 
and in a week from the evening of the 

trial by dog and bones, Samuel returned 

to the matter of marriage. 
“ You'll be glad to hear that I’m 
getting on very steady with Mary 
> he said. “I took a dish 
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‘Il wish you joy,’ he said.” 


of tea with they Frenches on Sunday 
evening, when you was to Lether Tor 


Farm, and I find the maiden pretty 
much what I thought. A bit homely, 
but I never was one to trouble over- 


much about a female’s face. 
more to my liking. I shall 
question afore Christmas.” 

Ned nodded. “There’s room for all 
in Kingseat,” he said. 

“ And have you axed Nelly ?” 

‘I have. She didn’t jump at me 
by no means. Wouldn’t say ‘yes’ and 
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wouldn’t say ‘no.’ Must have time to 
think, and all that nonsense.” 

‘* 1’m surprised,” said Samuel. “ ‘Think,’ 
indeed! What do the little fool want to 
think about ?” 

“About that poor rames* of a man, 
her cousin, the shepherd.” 

“What born idiots the women be—even 
the wisest! And him meat for the grave, 
if ever man was.” 

“T see her game. If he slips off, she 
might have his Uncle Bolt’s money.” 

* Likely! Why, Bolt will last out the 
man years and years. <A hard old car- 
mudgeon like that don’t rot much quicker 
than granite. And what will he care for 
his nephew’s widow? Come to think of 
it, ‘twas pretty good cheek the girl not 
jumping at you the first moment you give 
her the chance.” 

“Come to think of it, so it was,” ad- 
mitted Ned. 

“Have a tell with the shepherd, then, 
and let him know you be after her and 
won’t stand no silly nonsense.” 

The matter rested there, and time 
passed. Ned spoke to Saul Perryman, 
and found him quite resolute. So long 
as Nelly was tokened to no other man, 
the shepherd meant to court her. And 
Nelly held the balance and wavered for a 
few months more. Everything tended 
steadily to Ned Saunders; but she liked 
Saul’s eyes. Samuel played a brother’s 
part, and even argued with Nelly for 
Ned ; but she told him to mind his own 
business—a piece of advice he had never 
needed until that hour. 

Christmas came again, and it found 
Samuel engaged to Mary French, his 
brother dogged and persistent in pursuit 
of Nelly, and Saul Perryman still in 
misery with waning hope and a_ bad 
cough. 


ITT. 


Nelly made up her mind on Christmas 
Day, when circumstances combined to 
throw both her lovers into her path. The 
shepherd, from his lonely cot under King 
Tor, came over to take dinner with his 
relations at Lether Tor Farm, and as they 
walked home together from worship, once 
more he asked Nelly to marry him. 
With hesitation and sorrow she again 
refused to do so. “TI like you terrible 
well, Saul, and always have and always 
shall do; but what’s one poor maiden to 
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do against such a father and mother as 
mine? Morning, noon, and night they 
be badgering me to take Ned Saunders ; 
and now if my young sister, Sally, haven’t 
started on me too! And everybody at 
Meavy says I ought; and Ned hisself 
won't take ‘no’ for an answer; and ’tis 
no good saying I can’t abide him or 
anything like that, because I like the man 
very much, and have nothing against him.” 

“He’s got his brother and the farm 
and friends. I’ve got nought—nought 
but the longing for you.” 

* As to money ‘ 

“Ah! That’s all your father thinks 
on! Well, I’m doing pretty tidy, for that 
matter.” 

“If you only wouldn’t look so like 
dying,” she said, irresolutely. 

**1’m hard enough.” 

“That churchyard cough, too. The 
folks to worship all looked at you with 
pitying eyes when you was took in the 
sermon.” 

“Tis nought—only a bit noisy.” 

They talked until Nelly arrived home 
and hastened to help her mother with the 
dinner. 

The meal was spoiled for Saul, but he 
helped with the children, and when Mr. 
Ned Saunders came to take a walk with 
Nelly by appointment, Saul had_ five 
youthful Perrymans round him, and was 
telling them the story of Crazywell. 

He related mournful legends, and 
selected for choice all that was sad and 
grim and gruesome ; for Nelly went pretty 
cheerfully away, and something told him 
that he would not see her again until she 
was engaged to the man from Kingseat. 

Finally a youthful Perryman, wrought 
up to the highest pitch of uneasiness by 
stories of black witches and Childe the 
Hunter’s ghastly end, lifted up his voice 
and howled for his mother. Whereupon 
the matron, who had been enjoying a 
little rest after the labours of Christmas 
dinner, appeared with sleepy eyes and 
bade Saul be gone. ‘“ Your long, chap- 
fallen face be enough to fright any babby 
wi’out all these here gashly stories,” she 
said. ‘You ought to know better than 
to go for to do it.” 

“Can’t help being down,” he answered. 
“Your darter’s going to say ‘ yes’ to that 
man. I know it so certain as I know 
she’ve just said ‘no’ to me.” 

** You ought to have had better manners 
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“Walked home together from worship.” 


than to ax her again, Saul—specially as 
you well understand that master and me 
be against any such thing. And as {or 
her saying ‘yes’ to Mr. Saunders, she 
ought to have done it long ago. Well-to- 
do men wasn’t so patient in my young 
days, and if a fool of a maiden said ‘no,’ 
they looked round and found another 
with more sense. And as for you, you’d 
better think twice afore you go seeking 
marriage at all, for you’m doomed if ever 
a man was, and ’tis a mighty poor com- 
pliment to offer any female what will be 
filling a coffin afore next sheepshearing.” 

“Cheerful talk for Christmas Day!” 
said Saul gloomily. 


**Truth’s truth, and Christmas Day be 
Quarter Day also,” she answered. ‘“ You 
go to church more, and take something 
for that cough. You bark like a sheep- 
dog, and the time’s coming when your 
breathing parts won’t be no more use to 
you than a chunk of water-logged peat.” 

‘**T can’t hear no more of these horrors,” 
said Saul. “Ill go home. Not that I 
want to live no more.” 

“Better you do go home, and don’t 
breathe the fog deeper than you can help; 
and wear flannel next your skin all times, 
if you want to see another spring,” she 
answered, 

So he departed, gloomy and desolate, 
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with his wistful eyes cast down. Death 
was no evil to him now, since Nelly had 
decided. He set out through a foggy 
gloaming ; then a round and solid woman 
rushed out of the grey gloom, flung herself 
sobbing upon his bosom, and nearly 
knocked him over. His stick went one 
way, his hat flew another. He had to 
hold the female projectile tight to keep 
himself from being rolled over into a 
furze bush. 

“What the mischief’s happed now ?” 
he cried. ‘“ Have ’e seed a ghost ?” 

“No,” she sobbed; “ but Saul—oh, my 
poor dear Saul, I’ve heard one !” 

“Let’s pitch ’pon thicky stone, and 
you can catch your breath,” he answered. 
“Strange as I, of all men, should be in 
the road to catch you, for at the rate you 
was going you'd have fallen heels over 
head in the water-table afore you’d got 
much forwarder. I was just travelling 
—where d’you think? ‘To Crazywell. 
Everybody be so dead sure as I’m going 
home afore another year’s out, that I 
thought I’d give the pool a chance and 
see if the tankerabogus they say do live 
in it would name my name. Now I’ve 
heard you say ‘no,’ and listened to your 
mother’s cheerful opinions, be hanged if 
I care for fifty ghosts.” 

She clutched his arm, and gasped, and 
spoke with a voice still terrified. ‘‘ Don't 
you go,” she said. “I’ve just come from 
there. Me and Ned Saunders went up 
there, and—and e 

“Did you hear anything ?” 

“ Yes—oh, my God! ’tis too cruel— 
a voice so deep as a hollow barrel tolling 
out—your name—yours, dear, dear Saul ! 
‘Saul Perryman—Saul Perryman,’ it said, 
very slow and deep and mournful, as 
though ’twas sorry to say it.” 

“Did you see nothing?” 

“Nought but a few carrion-crows as 
got up from picking a dead pony.” 

“Tis all over, then. I’m going home, 
Nelly.” 

“You mustn’t go home! You shan’t 
go home!” she cried passionately. ‘That 
man—Ned Saunders—was just axing me 
to take him, and in another moment I 
should have said ‘ yes.’ ‘Then comed this 
awful news ; and first my flesh creamed 
on my bones and my knees knocked 
together under me, and then I felt what 
a cruel thing ‘twas, and somehow I 
changed in a twinkling from Ned and 
couldn’t abide the sight of him no more, 
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and felt, sudden as thunderbolt, that you 
was the man for me, and I couldn’t live 
and be happy without you.” 

“ My stars !” said Saul. 

“Ess fay—-it come in my head like a 
message, and I gave one screech, and off 
I went like a bird.” 

“What did Mr. Saunders do?” 

“He comed after me; but the fog was 
that thick I soon gived him the slip. 
And I'll marry you, Saul—for your sad 
eyes and your cruel bad luck; and, 
please God, if die you must, ’twon’t be 
afore I’ve brought a bit of happiness into 
your wretched life. ’Tis defying ghosts 
and demons and my father to do it ; but 
I’m worked up to such a frame of mind 
along o’ hearing this crooked news, that I 
will marry you if ’tis only for five minutes, 
you poor, unfortunate, blessed creature !” 

She sobbed in his arms for a con- 
siderable time, and between the shock of 
this doom from supernatural lips, and 
the unutterable joy of hearing Nelly had 
changed her mind, Saul really found it 
very difficult to say anything at all. He 
comforted her to the best of his power, 
and then took her home. 

“Keep it dark for the minute,” he 
said. “And don’t think I be going to 
die now. No man living would be such 
a silly fool as to die after you’d promised 
for to take him.” 


’ 


aY. 


Exactly a year after these events, Ned 
and Samuel Saunders chanced to be 
passing Crazywell on their way home from 
Princetown to Kingseat. ‘The day was 
cold and clear, with frost in the air. 
Lemon light from the west lay mirrored 
in the pool, and ice already began to 
fashion about its margins. 

Just twelve month since,” said Ned. 
‘A blackguard bit of luck, and two 
minutes later the minx would have said 
‘yes’ to me. “T'was on her lips and in 
her eye to do it.” 

“ Not that I could tell. I only carried 
out what you planned anyway. It did 
ought to have set the matter at rest for 
ever with a sensible female.” 

“¢ A sensible female’! Where be one? 
You done it well enough. I could 
hardly believe ‘twas you, Samuel—so 
creepy and crawly did your voice sound, 
rising up out of the fog; and yet that 
very trick wrecked all. Women be past 
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finding out. 
because she 
man!” 

“But he ain’t. I seed the beggar up 
over a fortnight since,” answered Samuel, 


To run back to him just 
heard he was a dead 
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breed don’t die with Nelly: there’s her 
younger sister wife-old now.” 
Ned shook his head. “No more of 


“ And 
such luck along with 


that name for me,” he answered. 
you haven’t had 


““*No man living would be such a silly fool as to die after you'd promised 
for to take him.’” 


“and never a newly married creature 
looked better pleased with his bargain. 
Putting on flesh without a doubt ; and 
The luck 
But the 


his uncle dying at a gallop! 
some undeserving chaps get! 


your wife, Sam, that I’m too eager to try 
again for a bit.” 

Samuel’s face ciouded. “‘There’s come a 
doubt in my mind of late if we was really 
marrying men,” he said rather gloomily. 















OUR FANCY 
DRESS BALL. 


BY WALTER EMANUEL. 


(Described by Tommy Wyborn.) 


INCE, 


VW" have just given the Fancy 
Dress Ball which was _post- 
poned last year on account of 
my catching the measles, and I am sorry 
to say it was not altogether a success, 

This was principally owing to Aunt, 
Caroline, who was staying with us at the 
time. 

According to my nurse Martha (fancy a 
fellow of my age having a nurse—I boil 
with rage on thinking of it!) this Aunt 
Caroline is an aunt on my father’s side: 
yet, whenever mother and father have 
rows, she invariably takes mother’s part. 
But perhaps I ought not to tell all the 
family secrets, so I won’t. Well, Aunt 
Caroline is a most peculiar-looking person, 
I think that, if I kept a menagerie, I 
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should put 
her and 
Martha in 
the same 
cage. They 
are both 
frightfully 


old-fash- 
ioned, they 
beth wear 
ringlets and 
spectacles, 
they are 
both -as 
nervous as 
cats, and 
they both 
consider it 
sinful to 
smile on 
Sundays. 
Perhaps the 
principal 





Aunt is her 
funny eyes. 
They are 


“Aunt Caroline is a most peculiar- 
looking person... . Her eyes are 
not a bit like one another.” 





feature of 
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“They finally decided to turn me into @ 
Spanish Bull-fighter by putting some gold 
lace on the velvet jacket.” 


very difficult to describe, as I do not 
know, exactly what they are like—at any 
rate they are not a bit like one another. 
They can look in different directions at 
the same time, and I would give anything 
to be able to do it. They say Aunt 
Caroline was crossed in love when she 
was young, and I suppose her eyes got 
crossed at the same time. She is also 
the most bony aunt any one has ever had. 

I would not mind her so much if she 
was not always interfering. 

Of course she must put in her spoke 
when it was proposed that I should be 
dressed as a Life Guard for the ball. She 
would like to know, she would, why my 
father should be put to the expense of 
having a new suit made for me. Children 
had too many pleasures nowadays, Had 
she ever told me what she used to do 
when her dear mother was alive? Why, 
she had to stay at home, and help cook 
the meals, and mend her brother’s clothes, 
and make herself generally useful to her 
poor dear parents. Oh, dear no! they 
did not have fancy dress balls in her 
days, indeed they did not. And she was 
not so sure, either, that they were not a 
deal better off without such rubbish. 
And then old Martha chimes in, and says 
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that she quite agrees with my Aunt 
Caroline, and she does not see why the 
brown velvet suit which father wore when 
quite a little boy could not be turned 
into something for me. It is simply 
disgusting, the way I have to use up all 
father’s old things. If they are always to 
come down to me, he might at least let 
me help choose when he buys them, for 
sometimes the patterns are hideous. But 
never mind: perhaps the day will come 
when I shall be taller than father, and then 
he will haveto wear my cast-off clothes. ‘They 
finally decided to turn me into a Spanish 
Bull-fighter by putting some gold lace on 
the velvet jacket. Martha soon set to 
work to make the 
suit fit, and I must 
confess it did not 
look bad when it 
was finished. 

The _ invitation 
cards we used were 
rather pretty. They 
had a little teapot 
in the corner, with 
the words “ Come 
early’’ written 
underneath, and 
only cost 4}d. a 
packet of twelve. 

But what  an- 
noyed me_ very 
much was the num- 
ber of little tiny 
boys and girls they 
asked—* dear little 
tots,” as Martha 
calls them. Of 
course they may be 
very nice for those 
people who like 
them, but I do not. 
They seem to know this, and, although I 
am much too big and old, they ask me to 
come and play with them. And then, if 
I refuse to do what they tell me, they 
burst out crying. This generally causes 
quite a little scene. Martha tells me I 
am a nasty disagreeable boy, and Aunt 
Caroline looks at me as much as to say, 
“ You shall hear of this from your father, 
sir.” Really, at times it makes me quite 


tired of life. 

It was sad work receiving the answers. 
Of course, all the nasty little kids could 
come, while only one man from my 
school accepted. However, this was Gib- 
lett, who is in the second Fifteen. 
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On the afternoon of the party we were 
awfully startled by the two little Tomlin- 
sons (dressed as Indian Princes) arriving 
at three o’clock, although no one had 
been asked to come till half-past four. 
It seems it was on account of “ Come 
early” being printed on the invitation 
card. Of course we had to pretend we 
were very pleased to see them so soon, 
and Aunt Caroline told me to stop down 
and amuse them. They did look little 
fools! They are twins; and five years 
old—just the age I hate. Well, I had 
told them all I knew of ghosts and bogies, 
and had nearly finished about Jack 


Sheppard, when they both began to cry. 





“1 gave them each a volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


I could not stand this, so I gave them 
each a volume of the L£xcyclopedia 
Britannica, and explained to them that, 
if they moved an inch, Jack Sheppard 
would come down the chimney and scrag 
them. I then went upstairs and dressed. 

Towards five o’clock the people began 
to arrive in great numbers. Aunt Caro- 
line had not told any of us how she was 
going to be dressed, and created quite a 
sensation by sailing in as “‘ Queen of the 
May,” with a wreath of parsley round her 
head. She was certainly got up very 
cheaply. But, somehow or other, she 
did not look quite natural. I am nearly 
sure the Queen of the May never wore 
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spectacles, But many of the costumes 
were magnificent. ‘The two Simper girls 
from next door looked as nice as any one. 
They came as fairies, and were one mass 
of silver, A great many boys were dressed 
as sailors; but this L consider rather 
mean, as they simply wore their best suits. 

I danced the first dance with Ethel 
Simper. She is awfully pretty, and we 
got on very nicely together, till I backed 
her right into a Pillar-box—that is to say, 
a boy who was covered all the way round 
with stiff red cardboard, and could not 
sit down at all. This seemed to annoy 
Ethel very much, and she said to me, 
“You are horrid!” ‘That made me 
angry, and I said to her, “ You are not a 
bit stuck-up, are you?” And then she 
walked off in a huff, and we have not 
talked since. Iam sorry, because she is 
so pretty. I found out afterwards what it 
was that made her flare up so. In the 
collision a piece of her dress had become 
detached, and it turned out to be silver 
paper, on the back of which were printed 
the words “ Blitzer’s Cocoa.” ‘Ha, ha! 
this tells its own tale, Miss Haughty,” 
thought I to myself. She had told me 
her costume was ail real silver! Mean- 
while the Pillar-box was lying 
quite still and stiff on the 
floor. It made me shudder, 
for I thought it was dead. 
But it was only hurt, and 
could not possibly get up of 
its own accord, so father and 
Martha had to carry it into 
another room. 

The next dance I had 
was with a rather nice girl 
named Lobb. I had just been 
telling her about Aunt 
Caroline’s eyes, when I 
heard Aunt’s squeaky voice 
cry out, “‘’Tommy, my dear, 

I don’t think your hands 
are over-clean, are they ?” 
“They must be!” I shouted 
back ; ‘‘ I washed them only 
this morning, before doing 





that charcoal drawing. Mind 
your own business!” She 


then said, “‘ How dare you, sir ! 
I shall let your father know 
of this.” “So are you!” I 
cried, and then passed on. 
She made my blood boil, and 
I hardly knew what I said. I 
was so angry at her saying 
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things like that before the Lobb 
and Giblett, and every one. 

3ut a worse accident was to come. 

Little Charlie Cheeser was dressed up 
as a cat. It was really a very good 
imitation. But Charlie was beginning to 
feel sleepy, so father tried to amuse him 
by calling, ‘Puss, Puss, Puss!” Well, 
Charlie soon entered into the fun of the 
thing, and, while he was walking on all 
fours, who should rush in, snarling, but our 
dog Growler! Aunt Caroline screamed, and 
so did several other ladies, and Martha 
went off into her hysterics. It really was 
very serious—it looked just as if Charlie 
Cheeser was going to be massacred, for 
Growler pounced down on him, and tried 
to bite him. However, Growler soon 
found out that it was not a real cat, and 
then he left him. But he seemed to be 
in a great temper at our having attempted 
to fool him. After jumping up at Aunt 
Caroline’s crown of parsley, and licking 
Martha’s face, he spied out the two Simper 
girls, and, smelling the cocoa, commenced 
stripping the silver paper off their 
dresses. Oh, it was exciting ! Z 


girl 





“ Aunt Caroline had not told us how she was going to be dressed, and created 
quite a sensation by sailing in as ‘Queen of the May.’” 
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“We got on very nicely together, till | backed her right 
into a Pillar-5ox,” 


Finally, Flanders, a waiter we had hired 
for the evening, got a piece of rope round 
Growler’s head, dragged him out of the 
room and locked him up in the cellar— 
where he smashed five bottles of cham- 
pagne, two of brandy, four of port, and 
thirteen of claret. And, when he was let 
out, he bit poor Flanders in the leg ; and 
upon Aunt Caroline hearing of this, the 
old fool told father he ought to have 
Flanders shot, or Growler would go mad. 
At half-past seven we all went down to 
supper, and, when I was seated at the 
table, Martha came and tied a napkin 
round my neck, and actually kissed me 
before all the people, calling me ‘her 
own pretty boy.” It did make me feel 
wild! Iam almost certain Giblett heard 
it. But that was not the only thing that 
annoyed me. Although I did not look 
at Aunt Caroline, I could feel inwardly 
that her left eye was fixed on me during 
the whole of the meal, and this quite 
spoilt my enjoyment. It was horribly 
depressing. And, whenever I was going 
to take anything particularly nice, Aunt 
would say, “Tommy, dear” (I am 
always “dear” before company)— 
“Tommy, dear, you know the doctor 
said you were not to eat that.” Now 
I am sorry to say Aunt was not speak- 
ing the truth, as the doctor had never 
said anything of the sort. The fact 
is, she was afraid that if I took any 
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there would not be enough for 
the others. Another time she 
would say, “‘Tommy, dear, you 
will have some of this, won’t 
you, dear?” Why could she not 
have spoken out, and said, 
“Thomas, the turkey is giving 
out: you will please to have cold 
beef”? Oh, women can be cun- 
ning if they like. 

Still, I felt better for my supper. 

After supper we had a conjurer 
in the drawing-room. He was not 
avery polite man. But then he 
cost only ten shillings and sixpence, 
while the polite ones cost a guinea. 
And 1 suppose it was for this 
reason that he did not make a 
speech at the beginning, but com- 
menced at once by requesting 
one of his young friends to come 
forward and assist him. I im- 
mediately sprang up and offered 
my services, He asked me whether 
I had ever conjured before. I 
said, ‘Rather: hundreds of times.” 
“Oh, then I am afraid you will not 
do for me,” he answered. ‘This made 
every one laugh, and I had to sit down 
again. He then asked George Bossett 
to come up, and put the same question to 
him. George Bossett replied, without a 
moment’s hesitation, “No.” How he 
could say so, and not colour up, I do not 
know, for I have seen him help at ever 
so many parties. His father is a clergy- 
man, too. All the conjurer’s tricks were as 
old as the hills, and not worth describing. 
For instance, he sud- 
denly produced a bowl 
of water with gold fish 
in it. The kids, of 
course, thought it 
wonderful, but I saw 
how he did this and 
all the other tricks. 
He had the things 
up his sleeve. 

After he had 
gone, and 
when 












“Finally Flanders, a waiter we had hired for the evening, got 


a piece of rope round Growler’s head, dragged him out of 
the room and locked him up in the cellar.” 
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Aunt Caroline was speaking to him out- 
side, I got up and said that I could make 
a handkerchief disappear while all the 
people remained in the room. So I stood 
on a chair and told the ladies and gentle- 
men to watch the little dickey-birds 
hopping on the ceiling. While they were 
doing this, I stuffed the handkerchief into 
my pocket, and, ‘‘ Behold,” I cried, “it 
is gone.” Being encouraged by a great 
deal of clapping, I said I would now 
make a second handkerchief disappear 
in a different way. But this trick was not 
a success, for when I asked the audience 
to keep their eyes closed for one minute 
only, they laughed at me, and refused to 
do it. Just then Aunt Caroline returned, 
and I thereupon proposed to give “ The 
Vanishing Lady,” and called upon Aunt 
Caroline to help me. 

“You come off that best drawing-room 
chair, this instant,” she replied, “or you shall 
have no pudding for dinner to-morrow.” 
And she accompanied these words with 
such a savage look, that I thought it best to 
conclude my entertainment for the evening. 

After this, Martha led one of her 
little pet boys, named Chickenhead, into 
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“1 felt better for my supper.” 
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the middle of the room, and announced 
that he would give a recitation. Well, he 
had begun, “ My name is Norval,” when 
Giblett made a splendid joke. He 
shouted out, ‘‘ What a Norval story ; it is 
Chickenhead!” ‘Be quiet, you rude 
boy!” cried Martha. TZhis to Giblett, 
who is in the second Fifteen! could have 
blubbed with rage. “Shut up, you old 
fool!” I shouted. At this, Martha came 
up, and, taking me by both shoulders, 
coolly attempted to give me a shaking. I 
said, ‘‘ Look here, Martha, you are much 
too fond of this sort of thing. You are 
a great bully to hit one smaller than your- 
self. ‘Try it on some one your own size— 
try it on Aunt Caroline, or Flanders, or 


father. I tell you I will not stand it any 
longer. So look out.” At this Martha 


went into her hysterics again, and then 
Aunt Caroline came forward and actually 
boxed my ears before all the people, 
ordering me, at the same time, to go to bed. 

** Avat Caroline,” I said, “you are a 
She-dragon.” 

With these words I left the room, and, 
later on, the rest of the company followed 
my example. 
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C J 
pp ES UT 
BY SIDNEY PICKERING. 

ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL, 

SAW her as plainly as I see you, the left wing of the chateau, its many- 
Citoyen,—the old c¢i-devant de- windowed roof and pointed turret. He 
funct Comtesse, in her green silk felt a certain disillusionment. Even so 


gown, and her high cap with the black 
lace fichu tied over it; and though she 
seemed to float rather than to walk, she 
carried her cane, and tapped the terrace— 
‘toc, toc, toc,’—just as she always used 
to. Ah! the Citoyen Lieutenant never 
knew our defunct Comtesse.” 

“It is possible,” René Rivard answered 
gravely, “that I may yet have the honour 
of her acquaintance.” 

For the fourth time—attentive and 
wholly sceptical —he had heard Dominique 
Mathesou describe his strange experience. 
As became a Parisian, a philosopher, and 
a lieutenant of the third Line regiment, 
his disbelief in ghosts was unqualified. 
Also he had a private theory as to the 
apparition which had struck terror into 
the old man’s soul. And now the time 
had come to set about testing that theory. 

He drew on a loose riding-coat 
civilian, like the rest of his clothes,— 
then examined and replaced in its pockets 
a pair of pistols. Mathesou opened the 
house door for him and closed it with 
great promptitude, apparently afraid lest 
the defunct Comtesse might be lying in 
wait under the apple-trees of the orchard 
near by. 

René Rivard chuckled aloud at such 
unabashed cowardice. He was in ex- 
cellent spirits, keen-edged with suppressed 
excitement. 

The winter’s night was singularly mild, 
still, and silent. Not an owl’s hoot came 
from the forest, whose dark mass rose 
high against the cloudless, starlit sky. 

He followed a path which skirted the 
chateau’s enclosing wall until he reached 
a door leading into the kitchen garden. 
This he unlocked—having Mathesou’s 
keys in his pocket—and paused to stare 
across the wide bare space of garden at 





the old house must have looked every 
night for the last two hundred years, 
once its shutters were all barred and its 
inhabitants in bed—a solid, imposing, 
prosaic mansion. The heavy hand of 
the Revolution, which had crumbled so 
many stately dwelling-places, had scarcely 
touched this one. La Chesnaye had 
known neither fire nor sack. Deserted 
by the St. Castins, its owners, it had 
passed legally and peaceably into the safe 
keeping of the Nation. But it had not 
proved saleable. ‘The situation did not 
attract good patriots, being too near the 
frontier of La Vendée and a forest where 
any number of “brigands” might lurk 
invisible. 

For three years the house had stood 
empty and forsaken. Civil war raged 
within a few miles of it, and ebbed, 
leaving its slumbrous peace unbroken. 
After partially dismantling it, the Nation 
had set its seal on what remained, and 
appointed Dominique Mathesou ‘ Guar- 
dian of the Seals,” a post he had filled 
to his own complete satisfaction until, 
two days ago, his peaceful evening 
perambulation round the demesne had 
been interrupted by the apparition of no 
less a person than the defunct Dowager 
Comtesse de St. Castin. After that a 
slight indisposition had kept him indoors, 
and he had been delighted to find in his 
young friend, Citizen Rivard, a volunteer 
deputy, with all an amateur’s zeal for rash 
investigation. 

Beyond the kitchen garden a second 
door gave access to a courtyard—not, of 
course, the cour a’honneur, but an inner 
court overlooked by the humbler back 
rooms of the chateau. 3elow their 
windows ran an open wooden gallery, 
with steps leading up to it. René Rivard 
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opened the courtyard door quite noise- 
lessly. He slipped inside it. His hand 
was still upon the key ; he was debating 
whether he would turn it, or leave his 
retreat open. He glanced towards the 
house, and withdrew his hand empty. 

A light, motionless and faint, shone out 
through a half-open glazed door at the 
farther end of the gallery. 

A sharp shock of pleasurable excitement 
tingled through him. He could distin- 
guish the break in the balustrade where 
the stairs joined it; beyond that, the 
feeble ray only served to make the 
darkness seem blacker. 

Something stirred in that darkness ; 
the crisp rustle of a woman’s stiff silk 
gown. He listened, fully expectant of 
what came next—the sharp “toc, toc” of 
a cane tapping lightly on the boards, 

A figure detached itself from the 
shadow and moved slowly towards the 
light. It wore the wide hooped skirt of a 
bygone fashion ; something black shrouded 
its head. 

This time 
thrilled him. 
out a pistol. 
I fire!” 

The figure neither swerved nor started. 
It turned until it faced him, and stood 
still. Between the overhanging hood a 
narrow strip of face was discernible, 
featureless to his eyes, and unnaturally 
white. Again that instinctive fear of 
something monstrous and unearthly stung 
him to action. He sprang at the stair- 
case, stumbled over its lowest step, 
recovered his footing, and dashed on. 
He uttered a short cry, at once angry and 
triumphant. The ghost of Madame la 
Comtesse was in full flight. Through the 
open door it darted, and along a wide 
passage. Now it was passing the table on 
which a candle stood burning. Crash! 
It had swept the candlestick on to the 
floor. 

Too late for escape. He was close 
behind it; his arms closed, not upon 
empty air, but panting, resistant flesh— 
a woman’s. She made no struggle, she 
simply became rigid. 

Rivard was less astonished than indig- 
nant: “You little fool!” he said, “I 
might have killed you.” 

The voice that answered him was clear, 
young, and imperious. Its tremor had 
no hint of fear in it. “ Monsieur, I am 
your prisoner. Light the candle.” 


sheer superstitious fear 
Furious at it, he whipped 
“ Halte-la /” he called, *‘ or 
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His grasp relaxed and shifted. Still 
holding her, but only by one wrist, he led 
her back till, by good luck, he kicked the 
candlestick. Keeping close to his captive, 
he struck a light. The candle was fine 
wax, stuck in battered pewter. He drew 
back a step and held it high. ‘The face 
he saw outdid the promise of the voice, 
it was so delicate in feature, so softly 
youthful, so blanched and yet so bravely 
tranquil. The wide grey eyes met his 
with a steady question; he felt himself 
appraised, judged. 

He bared his head and _ bowed. 
“Madame,” he said, “pardon my rough- 
ness. How could I know?” 

‘* Monsieur, you could not know—that 
I am Yvonne de St. Castin.” 

As he gazed at her in silence, a fantastic 
notion shot across his brain. What if she 
were really a vevenante, and Madame la 
Comtesse had revisited La Chesnaye in 
the delicate beauty of her youth? That 
faded silk she wore must have been in 
the mode forty years ago. 

Sanity returning, he asked sternly: 
**Who is here with you?” 

“No one, Monsieur; I am quite alone.” 

“ Madame,” he answered, “it is im- 
possible to understand how you can have 
been allowed to come at all,—but to let 
you come alone !” 

She misunderstood his incredulity. 
“They know nothing about it,” she 
answered, flushing a little. ‘‘ They are old 
people, Monsieur, and easily frightened. 
My uncle, M. de Torcy, would have said, 
‘It cannot be done.’ Yet it had to be 
done. Some one brought me a letter 
from my father. He wrote that there 
were documents hidden away here, which 
he must have. Some trustworthy person 
must be sent to fetch them. But that 
trustworthy person who was also intelli- 
gent and knew the chateau, existed only 
in my father’s imagination. I told my 
uncle and aunt that I would spend a few 
days at my foster-sister’s farm, Jean— 
her husband—brought me here, and has 
kept me from starving. It would have 
been unsafe for him to do more. Thus, 
Monsieur, I am alone.” 

René Rivard understood. This young 
daughter of the noble house of St. Castin, 
whose eyes no longer asked an imperative 
question, seeing that he was a gentleman, 
never doubted but what he must be a 
Royalist—took him, a Republican officer, 
for some wandering Chouan in search 
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of a night’s resting-place. Hence her 
astounding trustfulness. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “your courage 
fills me with admiration.” 

“But, Monsieur, I ran away. I shall 
always regret it. You took me so com- 
pletely by surprise ! ” 


old things in a garret-—and took a walk 
upon the terrace where she walked every 
afternoon of her life.” I have remained 
in costume, as a precaution. But he has 
never come back. I must tell you that 
my mother and my brothers left this 
house hurriedly to join my father, who had 





***Raise your hands, Monsieur !’” 


“Surely the Gardien must keep you on 
the gud vive?” 

The girl’s lips quivered and curved 
deliciously. “ That poor Mathesou ?—he 
would not come here if you offered him 
a fortune. I could not risk meeting him 
at every corner. I put on this dress of 
my grandmother’s—it was lying with other 


already emigrated. Their recollections 
were at fault. The cache was not where 
they described it to be. I have spent 
endless hours examining the woodwork 


of room after room. ‘This evening I 
came upon it, at last. Imagine my 
disappointment! The papers are in 


a strong-box—for which I have no key.” 
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** Mademoiselle, if I can be 
to you, I shall indeed thank 
chance which brought me here.’ 

Said Yvonne de St. Castin, “ You are 
very kind. Have the goodness to come 
with me.” 

She preceded him along the corridor, 
and into a room which was evidently her 
own for the time being. Her grace and 
charm could not have had a drearier 
background. The walls had been stripped 
of their hangings ; there was no furniture 
save a table and two or three chairs. 
By way of bed, a peasant woman’s cloak 
lay spread over a pile of hay. By way 
of board, a broken Sévres china tray held 
a scanty supper—bread and cheese and 
an apple. On one of the chairs stood 
a small wooden box heavily clamped 
with iron, weighty to carry and hard to 
hide. 

The picking of its rusty lock was 
beyond him; he had no choice but to 
break it open with a hammer which 
Mlle. de St. Castin offered him. 

The blows fell strangely and menacingly 
loud in the utter silence, sending echoes 
down the long passage. The girl went 
hastily to the door and shut it. Rivard 
was absorbed in the pleasure of doing 
her a service. The box had been an 
enemy to her peace ; it should be quickly 
disposed of. Later, as she bent over its 
contents, he watched her unfolding stiff 
clinging parchments that crackled under 
her eager fingers ; and in proportion as 
she forgot his presence, he became more 
keenly alive to hers. Outside, in the 
corridor, he had hardly realised the 
fantastic strangeness of their solitude a 
deux, or even its completeness. Here, 
within four walls, he fully realised both. 

He would be her fraternal protector 
from the terrors of the night, and at 
dawn her escort to the farm. Meanwhile 
the short stray curls round her ears and 
neck were curiously fascinating. 

She raised a radiant face. 
found them all,” she said. 
only ...” She broke off, gave a little 
laugh, and shivered. ‘Oh, Monsieur, 
listen to those rats! It was to frighten 
them that I took the candle outside, and 
went with my stick along the gallery.” 

Outside in the corridor, muffled noises, 
as of heavy stealthy footsteps, hesitated, 
grew louder, and drew nearer. 

“Those are no rats!” 
Rivard. 


of any use 
the lucky 


“T have 
“Now I need 


exclaimed 
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Even as he spoke, and his right hand 
went quickly to his pockets, the door was 
flung open, a man stood on the threshold, 
and Rivard knew himself at the mercy 
of a small gleaming pistol barrel, which, 
having covered him, became motionless, 

** Raise your hands, Monsieur ! ” 

The new-comer’s voice was deep, mellow, 
and singularly compelling. ‘The pistol 
barrel was more persuasive still; but the 
girl uttered a cry, and Rivard, feeling her 
spring forward, caught at her arm and 
held it. 

The man in the doorway was a tall 
man, of middle age and powerfully built. 
His gaunt, deeply lined face, with its 
narrow eyes and long prominent jaw, 
bore a strange likeness toa Red Indian’s, 
No Iroquois face could have been more 
impassive, or more merciless. He was 
dressed like an Angevin peasant, he wore 
no badge of any kind, yet Rivard knew 
him instantly for what he was. 

Said the girl under her breath, “It is 
the Abbé Tarron.” 

The Abbé Tarron, The name echoed 
ominously through Rivard’s brain. He 
had spent but three weeks in the west, 
and those on garrison duty. Nevertheless 
he knew this priest by reputation—knew 
how all through the Vendéan war he had 
been almoner and counsellor to a division 
of the Royalist army—how, tracked like a 
wild beast, since that army’s destruction, 
he had escaped by a miracle, to raise a 
band of Chouans. 

‘Release that young lady,” said the 
Abbé Tarron, “and place your pistols 
on the table.” 

Rivard obeyed. He was realising how 
completely his future depended on two 
fragile things—Mlle. de St. Castin’s 
delusion concerning him, and the chance 
that the Chouans might be induced to 
share it. 

“What are you doing here?” 
stern question was for the girl. 

“T am here,” she answered, ‘‘ by the 
command of my father, who has sent me 
to remove those papers, which you see, 
from a cache behind the woodwork. This 
gentleman has been helping me.” 

“He came to spend the night here— 
by your invitation ?” 

It was Rivard who felt the irony in 
his tone cut like a lash. ‘If my life is 
at stake,” he thought, “so is her good 
name.” Aloud he said: ‘ Monsieur 
?Abbé. I am a stranger to her, abso- 


That 
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lutely a stranger. Chance brought me here, Outside in the corridor there was 
and the need of a night’s lodging. Ihave _ pressing forward, a shuffling of heavy feet. 
no more right to be here than you have.” *“Mon Pere,” said a voice, “I know 


“Téte Carrée and Sans Peur brought in their prisoner.” 


is a ‘Bleu. He is the 
Lieutenant Rivard, stationed at Segré.” 

“Ts it true?” said the priest. “ You 
are a Republican officer, disguised as a 
civilian ? ” 


“The key,” answered the Abbé slowly, him. He 


“was left in the lock of the courtyard 
door—inside.” Then, raising his voice: 
“Ohé! you lads, do any of you know 
this individual ? ” 
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““T am a Republican officer.” 

“You are a spy,” returned the other 
coolly. ‘‘ Presently my comrades will 
take you down into the court and shoot 
you.” 

Those deliberate words dragged Yvonne 
de St. Castin out of her numb and frozen 
silence, out of her anger against a man 
who had in a certain sense taken advan- 
tage of her, and through whose chance 
presence she found herself hatefully com- 
promised. His life was threatened ; his 
death would make her blood-guilty. He 
had trusted to her assurance that she 
was alone. But for her he would never 
have been surprised, trapped. In_ fact, 
though not in intention, she had baited 
the trap. An emotion, at once passionate 
and very quiet, transformed her. 

“Monsieur,” she said, “we do not 


murder our prisoners. We leave that 
to our enemies.” 
The Abbé’s narrow eyes glittered. 


“Mademoiselle de St. Castin, since the 
day when a Republican officer ordered 
his men to burn down my church, in 
which my people, the old and _ helpless, 
women. and young children, had taken 
refuge,. and when they struggled out of 
that furnace drove them back into it 
at the sword’s point, I have recognised 
that the killing of such wolves is not 
assassination, but justice.” 

From the men behind him came a 
low approving murmur. 

“Tt is Christmas Eve,” said the girl. 
“Forgive because of Christ who comes 
offering forgiveness to all the world.” 

But the Abbé Tarron had his answer 
ready. ‘‘ For you and me it is Christmas 
Eve, in the year of our Lord 1794. For 
him it is the fifth day of Nivése, year III 
of the Republic. For him the Christ 
has never come.” 

Again that cruel 
echoed him. 

It seemed to Rivard that a child angel 
pleaded his cause against evil and death 
incarnate. Evil and death, he acknow- 
ledged impartially, had the best of the 
argument. 

“ Monsieur |’Abbé,” he said, “let us 
finish, without more phrases ! ” 

Yvonne de St. Castin looked at him. 
Her face was as of one death-stricken. 
She turned it once more towards the 
priest. ‘“‘We have deceived you,” she 
said. “ Monsieur Rivard is my fancé.” 
He 


? 


mutter of assent 


At last the Abbé was silenced. 
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drew a quick breath, just as the other 
men did, and could do no more. Rivard 
opened his dry lips to speak, and closed 
them. 

The girl went on. ‘“ Because of what 
you owe my father, and of all his benefits 
in days gone by, you will spare this life, 
which is dear to me.” 

When the Abbé Tarron spoke his voice 
was hard as steel. ‘‘ Your father was my 
benefactor. I acknowledge it. I will do 
my best to repay the debt I owe him. 
This man is your fiancé. He shall be 
given his life and his freedom on con- 
dition that you marry him—to-night.” 

The girl and the man gazed at him, 
without word or movement, like rabbits 
paralysed by a snake. A smile twitched 
his lips. He spoke over his shoulder. 

“Téte Carrée and Sans Peur will 
remain on guard in the corridor, you 
others will go down to the chapel and 
make ready for the Mass and the wedding. 
We have come to La Chesnaye,” he 
continued—again speaking to Rivard and 
Mlle. de St. Castin—‘“‘so that our midnight 
Mass may once more be celebrated under 
a consecrated roof—a rare opportunity in 
these days. JAZes enfans, it is now time 
that you should each make your con- 
fession.” 

The girl’s fixed eyes gave no sign of 
comprehension. Rivard’s woke to hatred 
and defiance. 

“T ask that you should hear mine first,” 
he said. 

*“As you wish,” answered the Abbé; 
“that will give Mademoiselle de St. 
Castin a little more time for reflection.” 

He conducted Rivard into a room near 
by, and Téte Carrée stood sentinel outside 
the door. 

It had hardly closed when Rivard 
spoke: ‘‘She has lied to save my life. 
She never saw me till to-night, or I her. 
Dominique Mathesou told me of a ghost 
that haunted La Chesnaye. I wished to 
find out who had been fooling him. ‘The 
key is his.” 

The Abbé Tarron looked hard at him. 
“No doubt, Monsieur, I hear the truth at 
last. Because Mlle. de St. Castin is her 
father’s daughter, I would have done the 
best I could for her. My best was to 
shoot you. She refused it. The responsi- 
bility is hers, and hers will be the punish- 
ment.” 

“You forget,” said Rivard, “she has 
not yet given her consent. She is still free.” 


” 
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Having fulfilled his pur- 
pose, and spoken the words 
which would most likely 
prove his death warrant, 
he felt a singular sense of 
relief and _indiffer- 
ence. 

“ Monsieur,” said 
the Abbé Tarron. 
“T shall not fail to 
impress it upon her. 
And now I am ready 
to hear your 


confession.” 
* * * 
The chapel at 


La Chesnaye 
was a fragment 
of the old feu- 
dal castle ; small, 
dark, massive, 
with narrow 
windows deep- 
coloured as 
jewels. The 
Chouans swept 
it out, garnished 
it with pine 
boughs brought 
from the forest, 
broke into the 
Chateau’s store- 
room and looted 
a covering and 
candles for the 
barealtar. They 
exulted like 
children over 
the success of 
their prepara- 
tions, these 
Vendéan _ vete- 
rans, survivors of Save- 
nayand Le Mans. Just 
as the candles had 
been lit, Téte Carrée 
and Sans Peur brought in 
the prisoner. ‘They would 
rather have taken him into 
the court and shot him; 
failing an execution, a wed- 
ding was evidently called for. 
If the demoiselle—no demoiselle of theirs, 
thank Heaven !—found herself mated to 
a most undesirable husband, she had only 
herself to thank, René Rivard, staring at 
the lights, almost believed himself in a 
dream, He was left standing alone before 










““*There is the farm of La Landin.’” 


the high altar. Behind him the Chouans 
knelt in ranks. The congregation was 
ready, the bridegroom waiting. 

Dragging minutes made it plain to him 
that he would wait in vain. Strained 
expectation and torturing hope of some- 
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thing which one knows will never come, 
were they not the common ingredients of 
such evil dreams as this one? Would any 
woman, would even a child angel, lay 
down her life for her enemy, by placing 
herself, tied and bound, in that enemy’s 
hands ? 

There was a sudden stir among the 
kneeling men behind him. Then, in a 
dead hush, he heard the faint rustle of 
Madame the defunct Countess’s brocade. 
Yvonne de St. Castin was at his side. 
She knelt; and René Rivard, kneeling 
also, covered his face with his hands. 


* * * * * 


In the chill, windless, misty dawn of 
the Christmas morning, a girl and a man 
trod the grassy footpath that led from 
La Chesnaye along the outskirts of the 
forest, till it turned from them into the 
open country. The Abbé Tarron and his 
Chouans, birds of night, had flitted earlier 
still. 

The girl wore a peasant’s short skirt 
and heavy cloak ; the hood overhung her 
face, so that her companion was baulked 
of seeing it. They had trudged on for 
more than an hour; La Chesnaye had 
long disappeared from sight, and the 
forest was only a dark rim to the hill- 
locked horizon, when Yvonne Rivard 
stood still, and pointed to a whisp of 
smoke rising from the hillside half a mile 
above them. 

“There is the farm of La Landin,” she 
said, “‘ where you have only to ask in my 
name, and they will give you breakfast, 
and lend you a horse so that you may 
ride back to Segré.” 

“According to you,” he said, “ our 
ways should part here--for ever?” It 
was a cruel, blundering speech : he hated 
himself for making it. 

“Monsieur,” she answered, “let me 
remind you that the Abbé Tarron refused 
the oath, and is doubly a rebel against 
the Republic ; consequently the Republic 
holds any rite he has performed illegal, 
and binding upon no one.” 

So that, thought Rivard, had been her 
consolation in the place of tears! Forti- 
fied by it she had no doubt slept peace- 
fully, while he had never closed his eyes. 

“T perceive,” he said, ‘ you share the 
Abbé Tarron’s view, that I am a com- 
plete Pagan. But let that pass. We will 
say that I consider myself free. Does 
it free you?” 
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“T think,” she said, “you have no 
need to ask.” 

“T know it,” he answered. . “‘ You gave 
your life away to save mine. You hold 
that all I can do is to give it you back 
spoilt and maimed? In your eyes we 
are bound to one another, and yet there 
is a gulf between us?” 

“There is a gulf between us,” she 
echoed. 

‘*T measured it,” he answered, ‘ while 
I was waiting for the dawn. It is not so 
deep as you think, ‘To begin with, there 
is no blood in it. I have seen no fighting 
here in Anjou, and shall see none. Peace 
is in the air, but whether peace comes or 
not, I exchange into a regiment on 
foreign service. My name is de Rivard, 
and my family belongs to the noblesse de 
Robe, of Auvergne. When your father 
emigrated with the object of serving his 
country, mine remained in France—for 
the same purpose. He was an honest 
man, and moderate, and brave. He 
stayed at his post till he was sent by 
Robespierre to the guillotine. No soldier 
could have done more. My highest 
ambition is to follow in his steps.” 

The girl was looking at him with 
shining eyes. 

She answered : “ When the Abbé came 
back, he said, ‘That “Bleu” is a brave 
fellow, and you have better luck than you de- 
serve.’ As if I needed him to tell me why 
you asked to make your confession first ! ” 

Rivard was silent for a minute. She 
of whom they would not speak stood 
between them: the Republic. To one, 
a monstrous idol throned on a pile of 
corpses, to the other the beneficent 
goddess whom he was proud to serve. 

“Put your right hand in mine,” said 
Rivard. 

She obeyed instantly. 

“ Evidently,” he said, “ you and I must 
part. The question is, Shall I go know- 
ing that there is a woman to whom I owe 
my life, and whom I can only repay by 
getting myself killed—the sooner the 
better? Or shall I go knowing that if I 
do my duty and make a name for myself 
and her, the day may come when she 
will say, ‘The gulf is filled’? If it is to 
be the first, draw your hand away ; if the 
second, let it lie where it is.” 

Her hand turned cold as ice, but it 
never stirred. 

“* My day will come,” he said, “ because 
I love you.” 
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A GAME FROM JAPAN, 
THE PURSUIT OF WHICH HAS DEVELOPED A NATION’S STRATEGY. 


BY ROBERT 
APAN and her people have been 
described in books that may now 
be numbered by the hundred, in 
all languages: by Europeans, by 
Americans, by Japanese ; by men and 
women who know much about Japan, 
and by those who have never been within 
a thousand miles of her shores, <A very 
few of these writers have mentioned the 
game of “Go,” but never by more than 
a passing reference. Not one in a 
hundred European residents in Japan 
has had the patience needed to learn 
and appreciate the merits of “Go,” or 
to enjoy playing the game. Yet it is an 
important influence in Japanese life. It 
has more effect on Japanese character 
than have cricket and football together 
on British life. 

The Japanese race is reputed to be 
impatient, excitable, impulsive to the 
verge of hysteria. But it combines with 
these the opposite qualities of imperturb- 
able patience and deadly persistence, a 
steadiness of aim in pursuit of any great 
purpose amidst the distractions of a 
thousand varying obstacles and shifting 
conditions. It is this combination of 
eager enthusiasm and Spartan discipline 
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that has obtained for them almost in- 
credible military success. Playing the 
game of “Go,” more than anything else, 
has taught them their discipline and 
skill in strategy. ‘True, it is the character 
of the race that created the game; the 
game did not create the national character. 
But the game is the best means they have 
invented for developing that character 
and skill and perfecting them by practice. 

“Go” is a purely intellectual game ; 
nothing but brains, including the brain- 
faculty of persistent memory in the midst 
of distracting dangers, gives any hope of 
success in playing it. Its high merit is 
due to its combining the opposite qualities 
of simplicity and complexity. In this 
respect it is akin to chess. Its matériel 
and its rules are simpler and more easily 
and quickly learnt than are those of 
“spillikins ”: its results are as complex 
and as difficult as those of European 
Diplomacy. 

The interest of the “situations” is 
more intense and dramatic than those of 
any other game I know. ‘There is so much 
to lose through a moment’s forgetfulness 
or blindness: there is so much to gain 
by pursuing one aim and counterfeiting 
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another. You will lose if you do not 
perceive your opponent’s real objective 
as clearly as you must bear your own in 
mind while concealing it. In one aspect 
it is a game of bluff, but bluff would be use- 
less ifit were not the mere 
disguise of the art of 
planning a devious path 
a score of moves ahead, 
each step of the path 
being modified as it is 
taken according to the 
alternate move of the 
opposing force. 


The Board and Men. 

“Go” is played ona 
flat square wooden board, measuring 163 
inches each way. In accordance with 
Japanese habits this takes the shape of a 
table standing only 7} inches from the floor, 
the players “‘ squatting ” on the mats. The 
board is generally of beech and 14 inch 
thick, made in two parts ingeniously jointed 
together. It is mounted on four legs of 
more or less ornamental pattern. The 
legs can be taken off and the board dis- 
jointed for convenient ‘“ packing.” On 
the board are drawn nineteen fairly thick 
black parallel lines each way, dividing 





“Ishi” (actual size), 
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no special value or function attaches to 
these marked points. However, when one 
of the two players receives a handicap to 
start with, it is given in the form of having 
one, or four, or five, or nine of these 
marked points manned 
by his men at the 
outset. 

Corresponding to the 
361 points to play there 
are 267 men or 
“stones ”; the Japanese 
name is “ ishi,” which 
means stone. ‘These 
are sometimes made of 
ivory, sometimes of 
bone, sometimes of slate. 
They are all alike in shape and size, 
round in outline, with two convex faces. 
The convex faces enable them to be put 
down and lifted off the board neatly 
between the nail of the first finger and the 
front of the second finger. A hundred and 
eighty of them are white, and 181 black. 
The black always plays first. ‘To give the 
black stones to a player without a toss is 
an acknowledgment that he is the weaker 
party, and is equivalent to a slight 
handicap. The two players play alter- 
nately, at each turn placing one more 
stone on any part 


These men for playing the game of “Go” are 
made of ivory, bone, or slate, and our illustra- 
tion shows the top and side views. 





the surface into 
18 xX 18 = 324 
square _ sections, 


each section rather 
less than an inch 
square, The men 
are placed, not in 
these sections, but 
on the points 
formed by the 
crossings of the 








of the board on 
any point not 
already occupied. 
The board is 
blank at the start, 
and becomes 
gradually § more 
covered with 
“ishi” as the 
game proceeds, ex- 








lines. There are cept when one 
thus 1g X 19 = 361 part of it may be 
points to play, cleared by the 
There is no dis- removal of 
tinction between prisoners captured. 
these points, ex- Each play con- 
cept that some sists in placing a 
are nearer the stone in a definite 
edge of the board position, from 
than are others, The “Go” board, which it is never 


which is an im- 

portant distinction in the play, as will be 
seen immediately. Nine of these points, 
symmetrically distributed, are specially 
marked by thick round black dots. They 
are so marked partly to show landmarks for 
the easier mapping out by the eye of the 
otherwise uniform and featureless field, but 





shifted unless it 
be taken prisoner and removed from 
the board. ‘There is no moving of the 
stones, except by capture. 

A group of stones is captured when it 
is completely surrounded by an unbroken 
cordon of stones of opposite colour, 
provided every point inside the cordon is 
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occupied by a man of either colour. 
That is to say, if the group taken prisoner 
has gaps inside itself not occupied by 
stones of its own colour, they must be 
filled by stones of the capturing colour 
before the capture can take place. The 


/ 


considered to complete any cordon that 
runs down to the edge or edges at its two 
extremities. 


The Aim of the Players. 


There are two cognate objects in the 








shee 


Swe 


A master of the game 


enclosing cordon is an irregular polygon, 
whose sides may be either parallel to the 
edges of the board, or else diagonal to 
these, any combination of parallel and 
diagonal lines being sufficient if it show 
nowhere any break in its continuity. 
The unmarked edge of the board is 








offering a challenge. 


game. One is to take prisoners; the 
other is to surround and protect areas on 
the board unoccupied by stones. At the 
end of the game the unoccupied points 
in these empty areas are counted, and 
are reckoned in the score of the colour 
of the cordons surrounding them. ‘The 
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prisoners taken are also counted, and 
added to the score. When the prisoners 
are taken they are removed from the 
board, and thus leave empty spaces. ‘The 
taking of prisoners thus counts twice 
over; while the capture and defence of 
an empty space without taking prisoners 
in it counts once only. A space may be 
surrounded, and yet may be lost again: 
the enemy may break the cordon sur- 
rounding it by capturing some of the 
stones forming it. Similarly, a space 
captured by taking prisoners on it may 
be lost again. 

The game continues until neither player 
can place a stone so that it will not be 
immediately captured by his opponent. 
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comes into play only occasionally, and in 
order to prevent a sort of stale-mate. 
The situation, which is called ‘“seki,” is 
shown in group A in Fig. 4. Here a 
white stone is in danger of being taken 
prisoner. If black take the white> man 
the situation is simply reversed, black 
being now in danger. ‘This reversal could 
go on ad infinitum in the absence of a 
rule to prevent it. The “seki” rule is 
that when either colour has taken the 
stone and the point, the other colour is 
not at liberty to retake at his first sub- 
sequent play. He may do so at his 
second play, but this leaves to the 
first colour the opportunity in his inter- 
mediate play to protect himself by filling 





This means practically that at the end up his empty space with his own 
all the parts of colour, 

the board are 2 
securely in the Specimen 
undisputed _ pos- Positions. 
session of one or There are no 
other side ; some other rules than 
parts occupied by these. Within 
the black, the these rules either 
rest by the white. side may play 


‘Towards the end 
it sometimes 
happens that one 
player is unable 
to play without 
losing his man, 
while the other 
is able to con- 
tinue to do so to 
his own = advant- 
age. In such case 








absolutely as he 
chooses. But there 


are a few ele- 
mentary results, 
which, although 


not rules, are so 
elementary and 
obvious that they 
are usually — ex- 
plained to be- 
ginners without 








the former must 
continue to play ; 
for every play he is thus forced to make 
he loses a stone, while his opponent gains 
something by his corresponding alternate 
play. 

Very seldom are all the 361 stones used 
in a game. But sometimes, when there 
has been much capturing of prisoners and 
much retaking of occupied spaces, one or 
both players’ supplies of stones run out. 
‘The game then continues by exchanges of 
equal numbers of prisoners. Such ex- 
change does not affect the result, as the 
win is by the excess of the count of one 
colour over that of the other. It would 
mean impossibly bad play to finish with so 
many as 18o stones of either colour on the 
board. 

Every rule of the game has now been 
explained except one special rule, which 


Some knotty positions. 


leaving them to 
be discovered by 
practice. ‘These are all shown by the 
groups B, C, D, E, F, marked on Fig. 4. 

In group B black is in danger of having 
two stones taken. Black may for the 
moment ward off the danger by playing 
along the edge of the board—ze. extend 
his black line from two to three stones. 
But white now follows along the second 
line from edge, and black finds the 
danger reproduced with three stones to 
lose instead of two. If he persist in 
trying to escape in this way, the black 
and white lines are extended to the 
corner of the board, where white finally 
takes all the black line—ce., in Fig. 4, 
five black stones. This, however, might 
not be the result if black had previously 
a black stone placed at some intermediate 
point before the corner is reached, This 
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would be equivalent to his gaining one 
play ahead of white in the race to the 
corner, and as it is a neck-and-neck race 
this help may save him. 

At group c a similar neck-to-neck race 
to the edge of the board is shown. It 
is the black to play, and he is following 
a zigzag path in the effort to escape 
capture. ‘There is only one path open 
to him—namely the zigzag marked by a 
heavy line on the diagram. ‘This leads to 
the edge of the board, and when this is 
reached the whole zigzag line of black 
stones is captured by the white. 

In either of these cases B, c, evidently 
the proper play for black is to leave these 
groups alone and play elsewhere. A 
skilful player, to escape from this sort of 
impasse, has, whenever possible, some 
other part of the board prepared for 
vigorous onslaught, but which onslaught 
has been held in reserve until an occasion 
such as this arises. Leaving the hope- 
lessly surrounded black group, he plays 
elsewhere, if possible, so as to put white 
in danger to a larger, or at least more 
important, extent than is involved in the 
abandonment of his black group. He 
keeps white engaged elsewhere, and may, 
later on, sweep in suddenly so as to save 
his black corps by breaking the line that 
ties it up. 

At group D black requires still two 
plays to surround the seven white stones, 
one play outside and one inside the white 
group. ‘The outside play must, of course, 
be taken first. But if black plays outside 
at once close to white, the black stone 
played is immediately taken by white. 
Therefore black cannot win here in less 
than three moves. But by following 
the heavily marked line, white can in 
three plays break the black cordon, 
taking prisoner three black stones. Thus 
the result depends upon whether it is the 
turn of white or black to play first when 
the form shown in the diagram has been 
reached. If by playing elsewhere to 
force the hand of black, white manages 
to get the lead, he can save this group D. 

At the left-hand end of this group 
there is shown a black “ guard” on the 
third line from the edge, next the black 
“spot.” If this “guard” had not been 
placed here white could easily break the 
black cordon. 

In group E the white are completely 
surrounded on the outside, but inside 
there are still three empty points. Which- 
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ever colour plays first, he ought to play 
on the middle point of these three. If 
white does so, he breaks the internal 
empty space into two separated empty 
spaces, and thereby ensures his men from 
all further danger, because before they 
can be taken, both these spaces must be 
filled up by black, and he cannot finish 
filling up both simultaneously. When 
one is filled up, the other is still at least 
partially empty; and, it now being 
white’s turn to play, he takes prisoner all 
the black stones in the filled-up inside 
space. Whenever a _ group. contains 
inside tt two separated empty spaces, no 
matter whether they be spaces of one or 
of many points, that group is safe, unless 
its outside wall can be broken by picking 
out stones at its corners. It cannot be 
taken by wholesale surrounding. If a 
group contain only one space, and that 
be of three points, this can, and ought, 
to be divided into two spaces by playing 
on the middle point. In group k, if it be 
black to play first, he will at once play 
on this middle point, in order to prevent 
white doing so. A group containing but 
one space of two points only, is not safe: 
it can only be made safe by extending 
and adding another separate space. 

In group F the black has failed to 
separate his inside space into two, and 
white has played to prevent him doing 
so. If it be now white to play, he plays 
on the third inside point and captures 
the whole of the black stones except the 
one which lies outside the white cordon. 
But if it be black to move he can, by 
placing a black stone to the right of the 
spot, capture a white stone and so break 
the white cordon. In this case the 
white’s chance of taking the black group 
is completely gone, because the black 
group is now extended so as to form 
a second separate empty space within it. 

When the two players are not mere 
tyros, each position is usually fought for 
in this manner, touch and go: it is won 
and lost by the one side getting a single 
move ahead of the other. When a 
battalion of thirty to sixty stones is 
engaged on either side in such a struggle, 
either side standing to lose all its men or 
to gain all of the other colour, naturally 
the interest is intense. In considering 
each possible plan of procedure, the 
player will often calculate a dozen moves 
ahead for himself and for his opponent : 
if he sees that his opponent is able to 
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get in with one less move than he can, 
he knows his plan is bad and must be 
abandoned for some better one. 

In group F black has an alternative 
method of defence if he have the lead. 
The side of the white cordon on the 
upper left side of the group consists of 
four white men in a diagonal straight 
line, inside which are three black men 
in a parallel diagonal line. Now if the 
black play on the outside point diagonally 
next the spot and in the middle of the 
white line, this play puts ¢wo white stones 
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entirely without interest. But they must 
not be thought of as rules, They are all 
the direct logical and necessary outcome 
of the four fundamental rules, which are 
in themselves of absolute simplicity. 
These are: (1) The aim of the game, or 
means of counting the score of each side 
at the finish ; (2) The condition of capture 
by unbroken cordon, both outside and 
inside ; (3) The edge of the board forms 
a completion of any cerdon running 
down to it ; and (4) “ seki.” 

When the players are very unequally 

















A dispute over a game of “Go.” 
This fight occurs in the famous Japanese prose epic of “‘ The Forty-seven Ronan.” 


in immediate danger. White can now 
save one of these two threatened stones, 
but he cannot save do// simultaneously. 
Thus the white cordon is broken. 

A complete cordon cannot be broken 
through across any of its lines which are 
parallel to the edge of the board—for 
example, the upper or lower sides of the 
black cordon in group E. 


The Popularity of the Game. 


These are the mere baby lessons which 
one explains rapidly to a beginner in 
order to prevent the first games being 


matched, a game may be finished in ten 
to twenty minutes ; but with well-matched 
players it frequently runs to two or three 
hours. As the game _ progresses the 
opposing lines become inextricably con- 
fused and irregular. Not rarely a single 
unbroken cordon runs right across the 
board from edge to edge. The inexpert 
eye fails to follow the ramifications of 
the lines, and sometimes a_ beginner 
refuses to acknowledge that he is fairly 
surrounded when his opponent takes his 
men prisoner, A game between good 
players is generally watched by a crowd 
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of onlookers. So long as any _ situa- 
tion is being developed, it is etiquette 
for the onlookers to remain scrupulously 
silent, and even motionless, with faces fixed 
and expressionless. ‘There is something 
eerie in listening in a neighbouring cham- 
ber in a Japanese hotel through the long 
hours of the night to these dead silences 
between the epochs of a hard-fought game 
of “Go,” broken only by the sharp click 
of each stone as it is played down on the 
board. But as soon as the last stone is 
played that brings the epoch to its climax 
and gives partial victory to the one and 
defeat to the other colour, at that moment 
the whole company bursts into roars of 
laughter, loud clapping of hands, and 
noisy eager diseussion. 

The intricacy of the situations is greatly 
increased by two common _ practices. 
When a part of the field has been con- 
tested to a definite conclusion, leaving, 
say, the white with only one more white 
stone to be placed in order to take a 
whole black battalion prisoner, that one 
white stone is seldom played, ‘The 
black battalion is left standing in 
place, because to play the white “ishi” 
necessary to take it would lose the lead 
to the white player. Besides, as already 
stated, the black will often force the play 
to some distant part of the board. 
Furthermore, in the supposed position, 
if the haul of black stones and spaces to 
be gained is large, the white may prefer 
not to push the matter even to the 
penultimate stage. He may carry it to 
the stage that puts himself in a com- 
manding position but does not make the 
position of the black hopeless, and for 
this reason: later on white may get close 
to an equally bad fix, in which case he 
will want to force the attention of black 
away from where white is losing to this 
part of the field where black has much to 
lose and is bound to make every effort 


to save his corps. If the position were 
hopeless, he would have no object in 
making these efforts. Thus parts of the 
game are left for long times in critical but 
still unfinished condition, because these 
critical conditions may probably be useful 
to one or other side, and partly also 
because playing them out would involve 
losing the lead to the temporary victor, 
A beginner, of course, does not venture 
much in this way. Even at the con- 
clusion of the whole game the ultimate 
play in each group or section is not 
played, because playing it makes no 
difference to the “count” on either side : 
at this conclusion the prisoners thus 
enclosed are lifted without the ultimate 
“ishi” being placed. 

Women seldom play ‘‘ Go,” and are 
never encouraged to become experts. 
Perhaps it is considered that without 
training and by pure natural genius they 
are already sufficiently equipped in the arts 
of ruse and insinuation. But practically 
all Japanese men play the game, some with 
much, some with little skill. ‘They have 
already begun when they are young boys. 
Students in the colleges are eager players. 
Hundreds of treatises on ‘‘Go” have 
been written and published in the 
Japanese language ; and so numerous are 
the degrees of proficiency that, as Captain 
Brinkley mentions in his great book on 
Japan, there are nine orders of players of 
this game alone, and it is only once in a 
generation, perhaps, that a man is born 
who is worthy of a rank in the first or 
second. ‘There can be no doubt that the 
game is extremely influential in sharpening 
whatever native intellectual faculty may be 
possessed by the player. Our English army 
would become more efficient if “Go” were 
to become popular in its recreation-rooms. 
If introduced into our schools and our 
clubs, ‘‘ Go” would certainly raise materi- 
ally the mental calibre of the nation. 
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AOUL was left alone with his 
R thoughts and the memory of 
Margot’s eyes. He knew well 
enough what awaited her—all men knew 
in those days—the dark dungeon, with 
a monk to weary her out with questions ; 
then, on some day after the sun had 
set, the torture by rack and strappado to 
make her deny her God. And what 
could he do? He sat huddled together, 
biting his fingers. Despair he did not. 
No man ever lived who believed in 
himself more than Raoul. 

At last he went out in the air. Head 
thrown back, eyes to the heavens, hand 
in his belt, he wandered along the quays. 
There lay the Peggy o Poole, that 
should have carried them to safety. Half 
a day more and they would have been 
aboard and sailing away to happiness. 
He cursed the grim mockery of fate. 
But there was no use in that. His present 
need was to get that gold back ashore. 
In a moment he saw the wide captain 
rolling along ahead, and hurried to him. 
But the captain spoke first. The Peggy 
0 Poole was shipping more cargo; she 
would not sail that day. Raoul’s hands 
clenched. He stared at the captain 
stupidly a moment, then nodded and 
passed on. ‘The gold could wait awhile. 

For here was another trick of fate. 
Trick ? Why should his ship be stayed ? 
Was God showing the way ? 

Raoul went to a tavern by the prison 
of the Inquisition, and there ate his 
breakfast. He sat long by the window 
watching monks come and go. After a 
while he went out and bought a razor. 

It was just after sunset when the 
Dominican monk came out of the 
prison. As he crossed the street he felt 
a hand on his arm. ‘“ Father, a word in 
your ear,” said Raoul. 
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RAOUL EARNS HIS NAME. 
THE FINAL ADVENTURE. 


The monk turned and looked down at 
him in the twilight. “You? What do 
you want with me?” 

“A word in your ear,” said Raoul 
mysteriously, and drew him on by the 
sleeve. “ Father, I have found something 
in the heretic’s house.” 

* Ah! what is it?” 

‘*Father,”— Raoul appeared anxious and 
excited—“it was well hidden. In the 
cellar : a great box : books in it,” 

“ What are they ?” 

“Why, father, I am no great scholar, 
you must know. I think—I do not 
know—I think they are books of the arch- 
fiend Luther.” Raoul spat at the name. 

“Touch them not, my son. I will send 
my familiars,” 

He was turning away, but Raoul held 
him. ‘Ah, father, but that is not all, 
There are certain moneys and jewels in 
the box. I take you to witness, father, I 
have come hastily to tell you of them, 
knowing well that they do wholly belong 
to the Holy Inquisition.” 

“You have done well, my son. I will 
come see this—your books. ‘There is 
matter in this. We hold inquiry of the 
heretic to-night.” 

“ Accursed,” said Raoul, and spat. 

They came to the house, and Raoul 
unlocked the door. A light was struck, a 
candle lit, and they passed down the steep 
stairs and into the cellar. Raoul held the 
candle aloft in his left hand. ‘ There in 
the corner, my father.” ‘The monk turned 
his head, and as his neck showed white 
Raoul stabbed at it once and stabbed 
true. 

The monk was dead with scarce one 
groan, and in a moment Raoul had off 
his gown and his sandals and was gone 
upstairs. He shaved his face—for the 
tonsure there was no time—slipped off 
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“Raoul leant across her and wrenched the keys from a dead hand.” 
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stockings and shoes, bound on the sandals, 
wrapped himself in the gown and drew 
the cowl well over his head. ‘Then—this 
is extremely like him—he stopped to put 
his stockings and shoes in the wide 
monk’s pocket. 

So the loungers in the street of St. 
Michael saw the Dominican come out 


again, and knelt for his blessing. He gave 
it. Raoul went at his leisure. He was 
practising the Dominican’s gait. His lips 


moved, and wayfarers thought the holy 
man was muttering prayers. The holy 
man was making phrases in the Domini- 
can’s style, and training his mouth to the 
Dominican’s harsh nasal voice. 

It was dark when he came to the 
prison again. He knocked as he had 
seen the monks knock, and the door was 
opened. Raoul passed in without a word. 
His gait conveyed that he was deep in 
meditation. He passed by the famu/us, 
and then stopped suddenly as if a new 
thought had struck him. “I will see 
her,” he muttered as if to himself; and 
then, more loudly: ‘‘the new-comer, 
Margaret Van der Wyn.” 

“ Again, Father Diego?” 

“ Ay, again. Let us spare no zeal,” 
said Raoul. 

Down a narrow winding stair and along 
a narrow passage all dark he was led by 
lantern light to Margot’s cell. 

Margot was kneeling by the stone 
bench, She heard the grinding bolts and 
turned, raising her head, ‘‘ You!” she 
cried in a pitiful voice. “Again you! 
Ah, if you have any heart at all——” 

Raoul turned, took the lantern, and 
signed to the famu/us to shut them in 
alone. The heavy door clanged again. 
Then Raoul came to her. ‘“ Margot,” he 
said, and put his hand over her mouth. 
“ Little sister Margot.” He crushed her 
cry back; he held her as she started 
up. “Silent! silent! ‘Take the lantern : 
look at me.” He threw back his cowl. 

The lantern trembled as she held it 
close to his shaven face. ‘‘ Raoul, 
Ra ” Her voice was stopped by his 
hand again. 

“ Did you think I had played you false, 
Margot? Not I, mordieu. Listen now. 
I take off this gown. You putit on. I 
tap at the door. That villain without 
opens it. I kill him and bring him in 
and put on his gown. ‘Together we go 
out of this hell. When we come to the 
door above you say——” 
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_ rollers of the rack. 





But the bolts grated, the door opened 


again. Raoul flung his cowl over his 
head and started round. There were 


three or four of the black-robed famuli 
without. Raoul’s hand was within his 
gown on the dagger-hilt. But there’ was 
no use in that. One, two he might kill— 
but the others would give the alarm. He 
had the wit to do nothing. 

“Father Diego, the Holy Court requires 
your presence.” 

“ Lead on,” said Raoul. 

Two of them brought him to the end 
of the passage into a vaulted room, and 
left him. Lighted candles stcod on the 
table, a brazier of charcoal glowed red. 
Vile things in iron hung on the wall, and 
there was a bed of black greasy oak with 
wheels and levers—the rack. Raoul 
began to know fear. What was it that 
dead monk had said? “ We hold inquiry 
of the heretic to-night.” In a moment 
they would be torturing her—Margot— 
Margot. He bit his fingers till they bled. 
His breath came noisily. What to do? 
God! what to do? Then he muttered 
blasphemies. God would let him do 
nothing. All that he ventured went awry 
in the very moment of success. ‘Twice 
he had near had her safe ; he needed no 
kindness of fate, no more than justice, an 
even chance ; twice she had been snatched 
from him to doom ; fate mocked at him 
with crafty spite. God wished to see the 
maid tortured. Why, then, curse God. 

A black figure came in by another 
door; beady eyes looked through slots in 
the black hood of it. It dropped fresh 
charcoal on the brazier and greased the 
“All is ready, father,” 
it said. 

“ Away!” Raoul gasped, and bit his 
teeth on an oath. “We shall not need 
you for an hour.” 

It was hardly spoken before another 
door opened behind him, a narrow door 
that gave upon a staircase. One Domini- 
can monk came in, and another, and 
the second shut the door. They spoke 
a Latin greeting to Raoul, and Raoul 
murmured what was presumed to be a 
Latin answer. But his heart had leapt 
when the door was shut, and his brain was 
crying, “Only two!” They knelt down, 
and one began a Latin prayer. And 
Raoul knelt with them and prayed, but 
the words of his prayer were different : 
“Two! Only two. Oh my God, be 
good to me now!” 
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The Dominicans rose from their knees 
and sat at the table. Lean yellow 
faces were outlined in the candle-light. 
Raoul stood a little behind them. 
“And of this new soul, my _ brother,” 
said one in Spanish, turning to him. 


“You have wrought with her. Has it 
availed ?” 
What was he to answer? ‘ Yes” 


might leave her in her cell; “ No” would 
bring her to the torture. But they were 
two. They were only two! Raoul staked 
his all on a last throw. ‘Alas, no!” he 
groaned in his cowl. 
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**'l'o the question, then,” said one with 
gusto, and struck once on a bell. 

It was the door by which Raoul had 
entered that opened. Without, Raoul 
saw two famuli, One came forward. 
“ Your will?” 


“The captain took up the lantern and held it aloft.” 


** Bring Margaret van der Wyn.” 

In a moment or two the girl was 
brought in. ‘The two famu/i stood her 
over against the table and went out. She 
stood alone, all trembling. The two 
Dominicans leant forward together, peer- 
ing keen-eyed. But Margot looked 
beyond them to the dark figure in the 
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shadow. Her lips were parted a little, 
her black eyes wide but not afraid. 
Raoul laid his finger on his lip. 

“You are Margaret van der Wyn?” a 
shrill voice rent the silence. 

But Margot, looking at Raoul’s finger, 
said nothing. 


A tone higher it came: “ You are 
Margaret van der Wyn ?” 
Still Margot said nothing. Raoul took 


one pace to the right. 

The Dominicans looked at each other, 
and on each cruel face came a smile. 
One put out his hand to the bell. 

Now for the last chance !—now! That 
hand was gripped in Raoul’s left. Swifter 
than stooping hawk he struck, and struck 
again. Clean and straight through the 
spine, where the neck begins, the monks 
were stabbed. One started up, and Raoul 
had a hand on his mouth. The other fell 
gently forward on the table as if he slept. 
Both were dead without a sound. 

But Margot gave a cry and hid her 
face in her hands. Raoul was at her side 
in a bound. “Silent! If you love me, 
silent!” he hissed. Silent himself, and 
swift, he took two levers from the rack 
and lightly pushed their wedge-ends under 
two of the doors. A moment more and 
one dead monk was stripped of his gown. 
Raoul wrapped Margot in its ample folds. 
She shuddered, and withstood him: ‘I 
can’t—I can’t!” 

“For my life you must.” He drew 
the cowl over her head, took her arm, and 
led her on. She shrank away from the 
monks, but Raoul leant across her and 
wrenched the keys from a dead hand. 
Out to the narrow stairway they came, 
and Raoul locked the door behind them 
silently. Up and up and up they 
stumbled, till the stair ended at another 
door. Raoul listened, and could hear 
nothing. He tried key after key, and 
had the door open at last. All was dark 
still, but a heavy scent clung about them. 
They were in the chapel, beside the altar. 
Through the stale incense. reek they 
stumbled, seeking another door. There 
were several, and Raoul listened a while 
at each. Through one came the noise 
of the street. 

One instant more, and that hell was 
left behind. The clear cool night air gave 
them greeting. 

“Swift now, swift! But walk. Do 
not speak,” Raoul muttered; and they 
hurried on to the quay. The streets were 
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not empty yet, and more than one looked 
curiously at the two hurrying monks, 
But none stayed them. Soon they came 
to the dark murmuring river, the shadowy 
forest of mast and rigging, the black. hull 
of the Peggy o Poole. 

“Cap’n, cap’n, here 
monks boarding o’ we !” 

The wide captain rolled forward, mutter- 
ing unkind things of monkery. ‘Into 
your cabin,” said Raoul in a hurry. “One 
word with you alone.” 

“Foul words be all you'll get,” said the 
captain in English. But he led the way. 

Once in the cabin, “I am no monk,” 
said Raoul, and flung off his gown. There 
he stood in his doublet and trunk hose, 
bare-legged from the knee. 

The captain took up the lantern and 
held it aloft. ‘‘ God bless Billy Adams !” 
he growled : then, in his jargon of English- 
Flemish, “ why, if you ben’t my passenger 
with your face shorn !” 

“JT am; and,” Raoul flung back the 
cowl from Margot’s disordered curls and 
took off the gown, ‘‘this is your other 
passenger.” 

Captain Billy Adams sat down on his 
bunk with a bang. “And what be you 
both a-doing in they traps?” he asked, 
Then had to translate it. 

“We were caught by the Inquisition. 
They would have tortured us. I killed 
the devils, and we escaped in their clothes. 
If they catch us again—and they may 
catch us—we die under-the torture. It is 
death to us if you do not sail to-night. I 
will pay 

“Catch you aboard my ship?” roared 
the captain. ‘‘Catch you be damned! 
Be they after you?” 

‘““They may be on the quay now, and 
they can bring all the garrison down on 
you, and "6 

Captain Billy Adams pushed him out of 
the way and went out on deck roaring. 
Raoul followed, and Margot. Men came 
tumbling up out of the forecastle, bulky, 
bare-armed, bare-footed men, who ran 
hither and thither. Captain Billy Adams 
was up on the poop. Blocks creaked and 
boats splashed down into the water. “ All 
clear for’ard.” “Give way in the long- 
boat.” The sloop’s bow fell off from 
the quay. ‘Cast off aft. Give way all.” 
Slowly they drew out to mid-streaam. The 
moon was rising, and the oars churned up 
glistening silvery foam. 

Raoul drew Margot very close and 
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“Raoul crushed her lithe body against him.” 
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looked into the depths of her dark eyes. 
“After all, dear heart, after all,” he 
murmured. 

Margot caught both his hands and 
pressed them. She did not speak. 

But from the quay came shouts and the 
sound of running men. They were hailing 
the Peggy o Poole in Flemish and Spanish. 
Captain Billy Adams looked at them 
curiously, but he answered not at all. Still 
shouting, they ran down the quay steps 
and manned a boat. 

“Go to the cabin, dear—go in.” Raoul 
hurried her out of the reach of shot. As 
he shut the door he heard the captain 
shout: “Way enough! Way enough ! 
Come alongside starboard all. Man the 
foresail halyards.” ‘Then something in a 
low growl that set two men scurrying 
below. 

The shore boat was coming near, and 
its crew yelled many things. ‘What do 
’e say?” cried the captain in English. 
“T ibe main deaf, I be.” ‘Then to the 
starboard quarter, “Lively with that 
tackle!” The shore-boat came alongside 
to port, and hailed in Flemish, “‘ English- 
man, you have heretics on board !” 

“God bless Billy Adams!” He rolled 
to the bulwarks. ‘‘ Have Inow? Come 
you under my quarter, Papishers,” he 
cried in his jargon. 

“What does he say ?” was asked in the 
boat, and some one explained, and they 
scraped aft. 

“Come you under my quarter, and 
I'll throw you something to help you 
aboard.” 

Raoul ran to him in a frenzy. ‘‘ Man, 
this is death and worse than death ‘- 

Captain Billy Adams buffeted him out 
of the way. Four men were tottering 





aft with masses of stone ballast. The 
captain leant over the side. “Be you 
ready, Papishers?” he howled. And 


they answered Ay. ‘‘Heave over, boys!” 

Together the great stone blocks came 
crashing down into the crowded boat, and 
in a moment its crew were whelmed in 
the tide. There was a roar of hoarse 
laughter from the English sailors; but 
Captain Billy Adams ran forward again, 
shouting, “Be you all aboard, Peter 
Martin ?” 

** All aboard, cap’n.” 

“‘Foresail haul! Ready jib! 
board a bit. . . . Steady !” 

The Peggy o Poole slipped fast through 
the water. Then Raoul came to the 
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captain and began to be voluble in 
thanks. ‘‘ Now, bless your eyes,” said 
Captain Billy Adams, “did you think as 
I would leave a lass to they spawn? ‘Tell 
her she is to bide in my cabin.” 

Margot sprang to Raoul as he opened 
the door, and he held her: ‘‘All’s safe, 
all’s safe. We have left them all behind. 
We are sailing to England.” She clung 
to him a moment, then turning, knelt. 
Raoul looked at her a moment—knelt by 
her side. Neither spoke at all. 

* * + * * 


The sun was high in heaven, and the 
white cliffs of England lay on the star- 
board quarter. Raoul sat with Margot 
on the poop, but she had hardly a word 
for him, and when she met his eyes 
she blushed. The Peggy o Poole ran 
on before a brisk easterly breeze, and 
Captain Billy Adams rolled up to grin 
and tell Raoul that sweethearts had hold 
of the tow-rope. Even after nightfall the 
good wind held, and the brown sails were 
stiff in the starlight. 

Margot sat on a coil of rope in the 
shelter of the poop, and Raoul stood 
beside. Again he had tried to make her 
talk, and failed. ‘* Margot,”—his hand lay 
on ‘her shoulder,—“ what troubles you ?” 

Margot looked up swiftly, and as swiftly 
turned away. Raoul sat down on the 
rope with her. ‘‘ Margot,” he said gently, 
and took her hand. 

She drew it away. “TI must tell,” she 
murmured, half to herself. ‘Yes. I 
must tell you. .. . Raoul, I did not believe 
in you when—when—oh, you 
know. I thought ycu meant to 
leave me and just keep yourself all 
safe... . I—I thought that. .. . I did not 
trust you, Raoul. Do you understand ? 
I did not trust you.” 

“ But you trust me now, Margot'? ” 

“Now? Yes, now! Now you have 
done everything. ButthenI didnot. I— 
I——can you see how base it was? I 








thought you were a coward, and—and— 
oh, vile things. You, Raoul!” 
“Oh, Margot, does it matter? Do I 


care? What else could you think? I 
had to play the knave well to cheat that 
devil. And if I cheated you too, who 
could help it? Not you,norI. Margot, 
why will you cry?” He put his arm 
about her and drew her to him, and tried 
to soothe her. ‘Nay, Margot, Margot, 
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Margot forced herself out of his arm. 
“No,” she shook her head fiercely. 
“No... Raoul... don’t you under- 
stand?” She held him away from her 
with one little hand. The other clasped 
at her own heart. 

Raoul looked wondering. Under her 
maiden coif moved the night wind, and 
her hair’s black waves were alive. ‘The 
moonlight fell about her, and her face, her 
little round throat were purely white ; 
tears glistened about her eyes, her lips 
trembled and her bosom. 

She snatched Raoul’s hand. Her pulse 
throbbed to his. ‘ Raoul—Raoul !—is it 
just—sister ?” 

And then Raoul crushed her lithe body 
against him. ‘No, thank God, no!” he 
cried. “Not like a brother, Margot!” 
and hot lips claimed hers. 


* * * * * 


‘Dear heart o’ mine, I’ve not a name 
to give you. Raoul de Tout le Monde I 
call myself—Raoul of All the World, 
because I want all the best that is in it; 
and faith,” Margot was kissed, ‘that I 
have. But is 

** But indeed you are not All the World’s 
Raoul any more.” 

“Nay, subject of one—who is the only 
Margot in All the World—and mine. 
Mine! .... Ay, mine, and so—I have 
it—and so I will now be called Raoul de 
Bonne Fortune.” 

“Then I shall be Margot of Good 
Fortune. Indeed Iam... .” 

A shout from forward, an answer from 
the poop, and in a moment the sails 
flapped as the helm went over. The 
Peggy 0 Poole ran on into a still wide 
lake of gleaming silver girt by black land. 
Gruff orders came from the poop, and for- 
ward and aft the watch were bustling. 
Halyards creaked and the tall sails 





vanished. Swiftly the sloop lost way. 
“Let go!” and forward the anchor 
splashed down. 

** All clear, cap’n.” 

* Give her five-and-twenty fathom.” 

Captain Billy Adams rolled down from 
the poop. ‘“‘ We be come to Poole Haven, 
little mistress.” ‘Then he saw Raoul’s arms 
about her. “Eh, eh, and you be come 
to haven too, seemly,” and he went off 
chuckling. 

Margot looked up into Raoul’s eyes. 
“ Yes indeed,” she said very quietly. 

That night the last thing Raoul heard 
was the drone of the anchor watch: “A 
clear sky and a calm sea and all’s well.” 

Here, you think, one might end. But 
Raoul would like you to read a great 
deal more. His “ History of Myself” tells 
elaborately how Captain Billy Adams was 
given a great reward, how Margot and 
Raoul went ashore and found all Poole 
on the quay to gape at “Cap’n Billy’s 
furriners,” how Raoul amazed the good 
parson of Poole by demanding marriage in 
much-broken English, how Margot and 
Raoul spelt out the English service before- 
hand, to be quite sure what marriage in 
England meant, how they were married 
before a great throng in Poole Church, how 
Captain Billy Adams caused the bells to 
ring and sent three fiddles and a drum to 
their window on the morrow morning. 
Raoul is, in fact, not reticent. 

Later he gives the full tally of their 
wealth—Margot’s heritage, and the hard- 
won, blood-won moneys Raoul had out 
at usance with the Fuggers and the traders 
of Amsterdam ; he describes the noble 
manor they bought at Yealm, in Devon- 
shire, and what great folk they were, and 
the sons and daughters that were born to 
them. Of which last I think Raoul was 
prouder than of any other achievement. 

But he was a notable little man. 
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“Jesus is born: in deep delight 
Above Him bends the Virgin fair.” 


NOWELL. 
By AMALIA DE ALBERTI, 


HE sky is black, the earth is white. 
Ring joy-bells in the frosty air! 
Jesus is born: in deep delight 
Above Him bends the Virgin fair. 


No damask curtain richly gleams 
To guard the Infant from the cold; 
Only among the blackened beams 
The cobwebs hang from rafters old. 


He trembles in the manger straw, 
Dear little Jesus, meek and mild! 

To warm Him in the night-air raw 
The ox and ass breathe on the Child. 


The snow-clad thatch is bathed in light; 
The heavens are wide the news to tell, 
And angel choirs all robed in white 
To shepherds sing, ‘ Nowell! Nowell!” 
(From the French of Théophile Gautier.) 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM. 
A CHRISTMAS SERMON FOR THE PRESENT DAY. 
BY FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN. 


The following discourse by a notable preacher was delivered under exceptional 
conditions. It was not fished out of a tattered bundle, or rescued from the 
dusty recesses of a desk. It was an answer to our request for an armchair 
talk or lesson on the times in which we live; and no one is better qualified to 
give it than the preacher of the famous sermons on “ The Sins of Society.” 
It was delivered with no more preparation than a few minutes’ reflection, 
and was spoken to our ear alone in the preacher’s “‘ cell” at Mount Street— 
a plain, whitewashed room, with a camp-bed, a desk, a case or two of books, 
and an inconceivable litter of papers. The only reference the preacher made 
was once or twice to a pocket note-book wherein he jots down memoranda, 
usually a favourite text or a thought which burns. And this is why, to 
preserve the rush and spontaneity of the rest, we here prefix these sentences which 
the preacher wrote as an after-thought upon his “ proof.” At least they will 
serve as a foretaste of a sermon which is full of fervour and outspokenness. 


In the Parliaments of the world there is no room for God, for there men are pledged 
to party politics ; on’Change there is no room for Him, for there men are gambling on 
the fluctuations of the market ; in Society there is no room for Him, for Society has long 
since discovered that it can get on better without Him and His religion, which is out of 
date and dull. Is there any room for Him in our schoolrooms? No, for He will not 
come without introducing Dogma ; and dogma its a forbidden science. No, nor may He 
enter the Law Courts, for there His teaching about divorce ts laughed to scorn. And 
above all keep Him out of our workshops, lest the sweaters of labour might feel the 
lash of His scourge as well as of His tongue! 


LL history finds its centre in the if He was not wanted, if He was not to 
Crib* of Bethlehem. Whatever find room among His own? Do you ask 
does not converge to it radiates me why He the Infinite became finite, 

from it. History is summed up in the why He the High became low, the 


story of the Incarnation. Great little, the Strong weak,—why He 
What a strange experience, for a King the Son of God became the Son of Man, 
visiting His people, to find He was not —in a word, why “the Word was made 


wanted ! and yet that was, asa matter of flesh and dwelt amongst us”? He came 
fact, Christ’s first experience upon earth. because He could not keep away. If we 
“He was in the world, and the world was’ did not want Him, He wanted us. He 
made by Him, and the world knew Him’ the Great Physician knew what was in 
not. He came unto His own, and His’ man, and He knew it was not pleasure, 
own received Him not.” There was no __ it was not gold, it was not place, that man 
room, was the cry, when He sought for really wanted. God was man’s want, 
shelter. Yes, there was no room two for man was made by God, for God; his 
thousand years ago, and to-day practically point of departure being God, his term 
the same cry is taken up: “There is no of arrival being God, therefore his way 
room.” Jesus Christ still finds He is not also must be God. “I am the Way, 
wanted. the Truth, and the Life.” God came to 

It may be asked, why, then, was “the visit His people, says Zachary, “to en- 
Word made flesh, and dwelt amongst us,” lighten them that sit in darkness and in 

* The Crib, or Manger, is the name given to a miniature representation of the Saviour’s birth, 


which is unveiled at Christmas-time in most Roman Catholic churches, and exposed as a devotional 
incentive for the faithful. 
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the shadow of death, and to direct our 
feet in the way of peace.” 
only is Jesus Christ the King of Glory, 
but the Prince of Peace. 

On that still midnight the coming of 
the Prince of Peace was heralded to the 
shepherds, keeping the night-watch over 
their sheep, by a host of angels. When 
the message broke through the silence of 
the midnight air, “ Behold, I bring you 
tidings of great joy that shall be to all 
the people, for this day is born to you 
a Saviour,” then the whole chorus of 
angelic bands lit up the darkness with 
the splendour of light as they intoned 
the harmonious hymn—“ Glory to God 
on high, and peace to men on earth.” 
God came to visit His people, starting 
with the poorest of the poor. What a sight 
it was, for the simple, humble-minded 
shepherds! Well might they exclaim, 
“Let us come and see this great sight.” 
Venite adoremus / 

To you, too, my friends, I extend the 
invitation, Let us, in company with these 
chosen courtiers of the Lord, seek the 
rock-hewn cave. Put aside all intellectual 
pride; open the eyes of faith and see the 
great sight revealed to babes and little ones 
—a Divine Infant wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes and laid in a manger,—yes, laid 
in a manger borrowed not from man, 
but from the beasts, from the ox and 
the ass. Oh, wonder of wonders,—ch, 
mystery of mysteries! behold the Incom- 
prehensible, the Omnipotent, the Ever- 
lasting, whom the heavens cannot contain, 
shrinking to the proportions of a Babe, 
lying altogether helpless in the straw of 
His manger-cradle. Well might we read 
in the revealed word, ‘‘ His name shall 
be called the Wonderful ” ! 

Let us for a moment glance round, and 
see what-sort of a place it is which the Omni- 
potent has chosen for His first resting- 
place on earth. His palace is a stable, 
His courtiers are the ox and the ass; but 
what are the names of the four friends 
whom He has chosen to be His intimates 
while He sojourns upon this earth? Let 
me introduce you to them. Many of you 
know them not. They are altogether 
unfamiliar to the votaries of pleasure, to 
the world of fashion, though among the 
humble and the faithful their names are 
as household words. 

The four friends who are so intimately 
associated with the name of Jesus are, 
‘Humility and Poverty, Purity and Charity, 
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Yes, not. 





See how Jesus Christ identifies Himself 
with Humility. Has He not humbled Him- 
self as a little child? Will He not, later 
on, submit to the laws of circumcision ? 
Will He not for thirty years or more lead 
the lowly life in the obscurest village of 
Galilee in Palestine? And when He 
goes forth from His dear home among 
the hills, shall we not see Him tempted, 
as though He were one of us, by the Evil 
One? Will He any more than us escape 
the malice of enemies and the jealousy 
of false friends? No, if you want to see 
Him in His supreme act of humility, 
watch Him as he sinks to His knees 
before the arch-traitor and washes the feet 
of him who will presently hurry off to 
commit the act of self-slaughter. When 
we, who profess to be His followers, gaze 
upon this picture of Jesus kneeling before 
the traitor, we may well feel confused, not 
knowing where to find our own right 
place. 

“He humbled Himself.” 
Humility His bosom friend. 

But Poverty is no less dear to Jesus 
than Humility. We have already seen 
the poverty of His birthplace ; but even 
from it He will soon be evicted and forced 
to exchange His own chosen country for 
that of the Egyptians. Poverty! Who 
so poor as Jesus Christ? Look at Him 
later on, as He stands knee-deep in 
the sweet-scented shavings beneath the 
carpenter’s bench, over which He bends, 
plying His trade till the sweat rolls from 
His brow. He must work to help to 
keep a roof over His poor mother’s head. 
But Nazareth is luxury compared with 
His future home, for when He went forth 
on His missionary tour, the canopy of 
heaven was the only roof beneath which 
He prayed and slept. “ ‘The foxes have 
holes and the birds have nests, but the 
Son of Man,” as He Himself declared, 
“hath no place whereon to lay His head.” 
When at length His countrymen did find 
Him a bed on which to agonise and die, 
it was a wooden cross, with a crown 
of thorns for a pillow, while the fierce 
noonday sun burned into His bleeding 
wounds. 

Look where we may, we can never 
find poverty like the Poverty to which 
our Lord was wedded. Why, even the 
pauper may claim a grave, but not 
Jesus Christ, whom they stripped of 
all He had—I was going to say, of all 
He was—for they stripped Him of His 
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clothes, and they stripped Him of His 
skin, and they well-nigh stripped Him of 
His flesh; and when He was buried, it 
was in a grave lent Him by a friend. 

“ He loved Poverty.” Poverty was His 
friend till death. 

Once more, notice how near and how 
dear to Jesus is Purity. He is born of a 
Virgin Mother, and He chooses for His 
foster-father a virgin; while the friend 
whom He takes to His bosom is the 
virgin John, the beloved disciple. — If 
there are those outside Christianity who 
deny the virgin birth of our Divine Lord, 
they perhaps do so because with them 
“miracles do not happen.” Disbelief in 
the virgin birth means tossing to the 
winds the Gospels themselves, for are 
we not in the first and third Synoptic 
Gospels told that Jesus was born of a 
Virgin Mother? We have the account of 
it both on Joseph’s side and on the side 
of the Blessed Virgin. ‘They who quarrel 
with the account do so on what they are 
pleased to call their principles—because it 
is a miracle. But it is only one of the 
countless miracles that go to make up 
the mystery of the Incarnation. ‘lo me 
it would be a greater miracle to try and 
account for the universal belief in it by 
pointing to a myth than to the gospel. 
But the very best proof of our dear Lord’s 
appreciation and love of Purity lies in 
His attitude of pity and compassion for 
those who by sin have lost this precious, 
pticeless friend. Jesus is in avery special 
way the sinners’ Friend, because He is 
the One, the only One, who is able to 
restore them to the friendship of Purity 
when once that friendship has been lost. 

“He loved Purity.” Purity was the 
itiend of His heart. 

And now, lastly, let me introduce you 
to a fourth friend, knit into the very 
Heart of our Saviour—Charity, or, as 
we sometimes call it, Love. What has 
drawn the God of Heaven down to 
earth? Why, it is Love: ‘God so loved 
the world.” Why did He pursue a hard 
and laborious life? Because “He loved 
me.” Why did He court humiliations, 


privations, and sufferings? Because “ He 
loved me, and He gave Himself up for me.” 
And tell me, why did He submit to the 
scourge, the thorns, the nails, and the 
cross P 


Because “ having loved His own, 
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He loved them to the end.” Yes, Jesus 
Christ passes through every love-stage to 
its completion—self-sacrifice. It is when 
He has reached this last stage in His 
love-life, and is actually expiring on the 
cross, that, with arms extended and with 
heart broken and pierced, He cries out 
to the world. ‘Greater love than this no 
man hath.” 

Now, for a moment, let me ask a 
question : If Jesus Christ were to visit us 
once more in the flesh, if He were to come 
unto His own, should we have once more 
to write, “And His own received Him 
not”? Should we tell Him, were He to 
knock at our door, “ there is no room ” ? 
I much fear our Lord’s second coming in 
the flesh would find no better welcome 
than His first. Why, He has come! He 
is in our midst. ‘ ‘There hath stood One 
in the midst of you, Whom you know 
not.” The world still cries out, “ We will 


not have this Man to rule over us.” 
Worldlings like neither Him nor His 


friends—Humility, Poverty, Purity, and 
Charity. But let us divest ourselves of 
the worldly spirit. Let us renounce this 
ambition for the things of time and sense. 
Let us make an attempt this Christmas 
to deny ourselves, so as to make more 
room in the inns of our hearts for Jesus 
Christ. Bid the beasts within you, your 
passions, bow down and adore. Summon 
the four royal Friends as attendant spirits 
to come and greet Him at the door of 
your hearts. Open wide the gate of your 
hearts and sing to Him the hymn of the 
Incarnation—G/loria in excelsis. Invite 
Him to your homes, hold Him for ever 
in possession, offer Him all you have 
and all you are. Be not a niggard of 
your gifts. Lay before Him your freedom, 
your memory, your will, and your heart. 
And from time to time test the reality of 
your love of Him by your devotedness to 
His Four inseparable Friends. Study 
them; follow them; love them; let us 
share our good things with them, for in 
the measure of our love to His friends 
during this Christmas we shall be able 
to gauge the room in our hearts for 
Him. 


Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his famishing neighbour, and Me. 
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HERE was once a wise man who 
held the post of Grand Vizier to 
the Caliph of Bagdad. His name 

was Abon, or, at least, that is all of his 
name I bear in mind. Not only was he 
wise, but his fortune exceeded that of any 
merchant in the Bazaars, and excelled 
other men’s fortunes in this particular, 
that it was not the outcome of other 
men’s misfortunes. 

In all Bagdad there was not a man of 
more liberal mind than the Vizier Abon. 
In his palace there were ever spread two 
tables, one for the rich and one for the 
poor, so that if a man went hungry in 
Bagdad his hunger might be ascribed to 
his stupidity, or to the fact that he had 
never heard the name of the Vizier. Of 
the money that came to him yearly as 
a product of his estates, he spent all in 
the entertainment of his friends, and in 
the endeavour to make other men happy ; 
and as a result, sire, the enemies of Abon 
were numerous, or, at least, they numbered 
in their ranks every jealous man within 
the walls of the city of Bagdad. 

One, to whom the Vizier had given a 
ring containing an emerald, held him in 
dislike, inasmuch as he had bestowed on 
another a more costly ring containing an 
emerald and a ruby as well. But many 
eyed him enviously solely because of his 
wealth. 

Chiefest of the enemies of Abon, and 
the most terrible, was the Caliph, who 
viewed him with disfavour for two 
reasons: first, that his liberality cast in 
the shade the liberality of the Caliph ; and 
secondly, that he used his wealth in the 
production of a magnificence which vied 
with that of the supreme ruler. 

Abon, sire, saw very clearly the dangers 





of his position; but, being a man who 
feared nothing, he did not seek to conceal 
his wealth or to assuage the angry passions 
he had all unconsciously given rise to, as 
a man of meaner mind might have sought 
to do. Instead, on each occasion when, 
through the discovery of some plot against 
himself, the seriousness of his position 
was borne in upon him, he murmured, 
stroking his beard, “lt is Kismet,” and 
gave orders to his slaves for some enter- 
tainment on a grander scale than any he 
had given before. 

At these great banquets, when all the 
fruits of earth appeared upon his table in 
dishes of silver, and all the wines known 
to man in flagons of gold, he would touch 
scarcely anything himself, being the most 
abstemious of mortals. His pleasure was 
to see others feasting, and when the 
banquet was over it was his wont to 
retire to his garden and sit for hours in 
meditation upon life and the ways of men. 

One day, as he sat in the garden, he 
heard a child passing in the street beyond 
his garden wall, and weeping bitterly as it 
passed. Clapping his hands thrice, he 
summoned a servant, and bade him fetch 
the child into his presence. This was 
accordingly done. 
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When the child beheld the magnifi- 
cence of the garden through which he 
was led, and the figure of the great Vizier 
seated upon a carpet, his sword beside 
him, and in his turban a diamond which 
shone like a sun, his tears redoubled, and 
casting himself before the Vizier he lay 
there as if stricken dead. 

Then Abon, with a kindly smile, raised 
the child, made him sit beside him upon 
the carpet, and bade him tell the tale of 
his troubles. After a little, forgetting the 
splendour of the Vizier in the gracious- 
ness of his words and manner, the child 
found speech. ‘The child’s tale, sire, was 
very simple. His father was a tailor, and 
little Hassan had been sent by his mother 
to his father’s place of work to bear to 
him his dinner in a covered dish. As he 
was passing the Vizier’s garden, a dog 
had attacked him, the beast devouring 
the dinner and breaking the dish; and 
Hassan dreaded to be beaten by his 
father for the lost dinner and by his mother 
for the broken dish. Hence his tears. 

The Vizier smiled when he heard the 
tale, and drawing a piece of gold from the 
silken purse which hung at his girdle, 
handed it to the child, at the same time 
ordering the servant, who stood waiting, 
to take Hassan to the kitchen and supply 
him with another dinner for his father— 
this time in a silver dish. ‘Then, seeing 
that the child who stood before him did 
not move, he waited for him to speak ; 
and Hassan, feeling in his pocket and 
blushing, produced an enormous peach 
stone. ‘This was the boy’s only treasure, 
With the innocence of childhood he held 
it out to the Vizier, who understood that 
it was an offering in return for his kind- 
ness, and took it in the spirit of the giver, 
gravely, as though it were a priceless 
gem. 

The servant smiled as he led the child 
away, but in the Vizier’s eye there stood 
atear. ‘Of all the men,” murmured he, 
“upon whom I have conferred wealth, 
of all the men to whom I have made 
priceless presents, none have ever returned 
me more than words ; yet here this child, 
to whom I have given a single piece of 
gold, has given me in return what to him, 
doubtless, was of his best—a peach stone 
polished, and treasured because of its 
size.” 

Musing upon this event, the Vizier fell 
into so deep a reverie that the peach 
stone slipped from his fingers unheeded 
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on the carpet; and, a despatch from the 
Caliph being shortly afterwards handed to 
him, he rose and left the garden in haste ; 
and the servants, taking up the carpet 
carelessly, took no heed of the stone, 
which fell from it, and was crushed by 
their footsteps into the soft earth, 


II. 

The Vizier, with the depatch from the 
Caliph in his hand, entered his palace, 
where the bearer of the letter stood 
awaiting him. 

The letter itself, sealed with a great 
seal of green wax, was a command from 
the Caliph to the effect that Abon should 
give a great entertainment in honour of 
the Caliph’s birthday in the ensuing 
week. “And,” said the Caliph, “lest 
your known hospitality should exceed 
itself, to the detriment of your fortune, 
I entrust this letter to my faithful servant 
Cogia Ben Ismail, who will under your 
direction superintend the arrangements, 
and under my direction impose a check 
upon your outlay—fearing, as I do, that 
the honour of entertaining my person in 
your own house may lead you in your 
loyalty to, an expenditure beyond the 
dictates of prudence.” 

As the Vizier, with this letter open in 
his hand, stood before Cogia Ben Ismail, 
that individual, who possessed a humped 
back and an evil cast in the eye, bowed 
to the ground, and intimated that if Abon 
would but lead him about the house and 
the grounds, he (Cogia Ben Ismail) would 
suggest what might be done that the 
entertainment might not want in fitting 
splendour, and yet be not too splendid, 

Then Abon, standing and stroking his 
beard, smiled upon Cogia Ben Ismail, as 
a man might smile upon bis executioner ; 
and the horrid hunchback sank bis head 
between his shoulders all the more, and 
smiled as an executioner might smile 
upon his victim, making movements with 
his hands as though he were washing 
them free from blood. 

Abon, having gazed steadily upon him 
for some little time (whereat the Caliph’s 
minion showed signs of uneasiness), bade 
the humpback follow, and leading him 
to the banqueting-hall, ordered the doors 
of that chamber to be thrown open. 

The banqueting-hall possessed walls 
of alabaster panelled with plates of pure 
gold, on which were wrought arabesques 
of silver ; and Cogia Ben Ismail, as he 
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gazed around him, cried aloud, as_ if 
shocked. ‘‘ For,” said he, “what will 
my master say when he beholds this 
extravagance of arabesques of silver upon 
plates of gold? I pray thee, have this 
altered so that the arabesques may be of 
gold upon plates of silver.” 

Now, sire, the extravagance of the 
one was equal to the extravagance of 
the other; but to effect the change ina 
week would require the services of every 
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from its master, he said: “ Oh, ruination 
of extravagance! What will my master 
say when he beholds tiles thus painted 
for the feet to walk on! Are the soles 
of the feet possessed of eyes, O Abon, 
that beauty should be thus presented to 
them? Have this altered, I pray thee, 
so that the tiles may be plain porcelain. 
And now, lead me to the plate closet, 
that I may see with mine own eyes the 
plate for the forthcoming banquet.” 





“Hassan dreaded to be beaten by his father for the lost dinner and by his 
mother for the broken dish. Hence his tears.” 


goldsmith in Bagdad, so that the real 
exiravagance lay in the alteration. But 
Abon in his pride said nothing, for he 
knew that all this was but a part of some 
cunning design, which the Caliph had 
devised for his ruin. 

Then Cogia Ben Ismail cast his eyes 
upon the floor, and saw that it was tiled 
with tiles painted alternately with melon 
flowers and pomegranates ; and crying out 
again, as a parrot repeats a lesson learnt 


And Abon, saying to his servants, 
“Let the tiles be altered,” led the way 
with a heavy heart; for the alteration of 
the tiles would cost him as much as the 
alteration of the walls; in that plain tiles 
of a superior quality were not made at 
that time in Bagdad, but would have to 
be manufactured specially, and in the 
short space of a week, 

In the plate closet were numerous plates 
and dishes of silver and gold, vases, and 
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covers for the dishes, all very old, and 
valuable for the most part on account of 
the workmanship and designs upon them ; 
some being fashioned with the engraven 
forms of fowlers taking birds in their nets, 
or fishers drawing fish from the waters ; 
others, that were intended for holding 
fruit and flowers, were beaten out in the 
form of foliage, grapes, melons, pome- 
granates, and figs. ‘They were most 
beautiful to behold; but the sight of 
them caused Cogia Ben Ismail to groan 
as though he were stricken by the plague. 

“What are these?” cried he “O 
Abon, where is thy simplicity? Let all 
these be melted down, I pray thee, and 
recast in the plainest form, for so shall 
my master be most satisfied.” 

And Abon said calmly to the servants, 
** So let it be done,” though well he knew 
that by the change of form his plate 
would iose more than half its value. 

Then Cogia Ben Ismail, leading the 
way as though he were the Caliph in 
person, came to the inner garden of the 
palace ; which garden was situated within 
the walls, and, though small, was very 
wonderful and of surpassing beauty. 
Here, when he beheld the silver fountains 
fashioned in the form of sea monsters, 
whose waters, perfumed with attar of 
roses, played night and day, cooling the 
air and filling it with silvery echoes, he 
paused and struck his breast as in great 
dismay. 

“Alas!” cried Cogia Ben Ismail, 
“what a sight for the eyes of the Caliph— 
he to whom simplicity is as the apple of 
his eye! I pray thee, have these fountains 
removed and fountains of iron placed in 
their stead. But what are these 1 see 
swimming in this basin of crystal? Gold 
fish! Bismillah! as thou valuest the 
feelings of His Highness, have them cast 
out, and fish of silver, or even of the 


commonest colour, in their place. And 
in this parterre! Roses! Let them, I 
beg of thee, be supplanted by lilies. And 


then—what is this I see ?—no roof to 
this courtyard of thine ?—no roof! Where 
is thy humility, O Abon ?” 

“In what way,” asked the surprised 
Vizier, “‘ does the rooflessness of my inner 
garden vex thee, Cogia Ben Ismail ? ” 

“Tis not a garden,” replied the cunning 
Cogia. “’Tis a courtyard ; nay, a room, 
for it is situated within the walls of the 
palace; and will not the Caliph say: 
““Here is a man who, no doubt, boasts 
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that in his palace there is a room roofed 
by heaven itself.” Therefore, O Abon, as 
thou valuest thy simplicity in the eyes 
of the Caliph, have a roof placed over 
this room, for it must displease Allah in 
its present state ; and as flowers grow here, 
it would be well to paint the roof in 
humble imitation of the sky, sprinkled 
with stars; and to honour the works of 
Allah let the stars be represented by 
precious stones. Now let us to the 
kitchens, that I may behold with mine 
own eyes the implements destined to 
prepare the food for my master.” 

They passed straightway to the kitchens, 
where the emissary of the Caliph seemed 
stricken dumb with horror at the size of 
the offices and the splendour of their 
appointments ; and nothing would satisfy 
him unless the kitchens were destroyed 
and rebuilt on a humbler scale. “ For 
even in the cooking of food,” said he, 
“there is no virtue more estimable than 
simplicity.” 

Abon ordered his kitchens to be de- 
stroyed and rebuilt; and with a sigh led 
Cogia to the outer gardens. 

“Here,” said the Caliph’s minion, 
smiling for the first time, whilst Abon 
shuddered to behold him—‘“ here, after 
all the savings we have effected, we may 
allow ourselves a certain freedom of 
expenditure. All that we have saved by 
substituting silver plates for golden in 
the banqueting-hall, and plain tiles for 
painted, not to speak of humble for 
palatial kitchens, we may here expend 
without fear, inasmuch as we have already 
sacrificed to Humility by exchanging lilies 
for roses, and the sky of the inner garden 
for a painted roof, and the gold fish for 
fish of silver. Therefore, I pray thee, 
have the fruit taken from these trees, and 
the berries from these bushes, and let 
them be replaced by emeralds, diamonds, 
sapphires, and rubies ; which can be hung 
upon the branches in imitation of the 
vanished fruit.” 

‘Then Abon said: “To lade these trees 
with fruit of that description will consume 
not only what may be saved by the 
exchange of gold fish for fish of silver, and 
roses for lilies, but the remainder of my 
fortune as well. However, to hear is to 
obey. It shall be done.” 


III. 


And so it was done, sire, and on the 
evening of the banquet the half of Abon’s 








THE PEACH STONE. 


fortune which was not hanging upon the 
trees of his garden was hanging upon the 
bushes and glittering in the light of a 
thousand lanterns. 

Never was seen so gorgeous a spectacle 
as the garden of Abon on this night. 
The diamonds and rubies and emeralds 
amidst the dark foliage seemed like a 
swarm of various-coloured fireflies; the 
fountains sprang in silver and ruby foam 
where the moonlight and lamplight fell 
upon them, and the nightingales sang 
sweetly as if in honour of the Caliph, or 
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palace, conversed with Abon in the moon- 
light upon the best method of growing nec- 
tarines. And Abon conversed as calmly 
as though he were not watching his own 
ruin, Yea, as the guests departed one 
by one, laden with spoil, he smiled upon 
them as though they had done him an 
honour. 

When the last had departed, he wan- 
dered through the garden in the dawn, 
gazing upon the trees that had held his 
fortune. Not a jewel of price was left ; 
nothing but a little moonstone which hung 
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“The bearer of the letter stood awaiting him.” 


as if entranced by the beauty around 
them. 

After the banquet the Caliph and all 
the guests, to the number of several 
hundred, left the palace for the garden. 

‘What is this I see ?” cried the Caliph, 
raising his hands. ‘Truly, what wealth 
must be thine, O Abon, the very trees of 
whose garden bear jewels for fruit ! 

“ Behold,” he continued, turning to 
the other guests, ‘“‘the dessert which my 
Vizier has provided for us! I, for my 
part, have long lost the taste for fruit, but 
whosoever cares for these things, let him 
feast and regard not my abstinence.” 

Then, sire, the greedy guests, laughing 
and clapping their hands, ran through the 
garden, despoiling the trees and filling 
their robes with treasure; whilst the 
wicked Caliph, upon the steps of the 


upon a cypress branch, and which had 
been despised for its slight value. 
IV. 

Of Abon’s fortune, when his just debts 
had been discharged by the sale of his 
palace, there remained only two hundred 
pieces of gold. With one hundred of 
these he bought that portion of his garden 
in which he had been accustomed to 
sit and meditate—in other words, that 
portion where he had received little 
Hassan, the tailor’s son, and given to him 
a sequin. 

This little patch of ground he ordered 
to be walled in with a high, unscalable 
wall, intending at some future date to 
build a little house there. In the wall 
that protected the garden from the street 
he had a door constructed, and having 
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locked the door and placed the key in 
his girdle, he shook the dust of Bagdad 
from his feet and departed to seek his 
fortune elsewhere, 

From Bagdad he went to Cairo; where, 
by a prudent investment, he doubled his 
hundred pieces of gold; then, taking a 
stall in the bazaars, he set himself up as 
a merchant in silks and brocades ; and in 
this humble position he remained for many 
years, adding to his fortune year by year. 

But unhappily, when he had attained 
to great riches, by the perfidy of a false 
friend he lost them all in a single day, 
and found himseif again in the world a 
poor man, possessed of only two hundred 
pieces of gold. 

Then Abon said to himself sadly: “I 
will return to Bagdad and build me a hut 
in that piece of garden which is still mine. 
Iam old now, so old, and very weary of 
the world of men, and these pieces of 
gold will keep me until I die.” 

So, taking advantage of the next caravan, 
he returned to the city of Bagdad, wherein 
he had at one time been Vizier. ‘Twenty 
years had passed, and the beard of 
Abon was now white; the Caliph who 
had ruined him was long dead, and the 
people who had despoiled his trees had 
vanished. He was, accordingly, known of 
no man; but the garden was still there, 
and in his wailet were the title deeds 
proving his possession of it. 

Day had dawned when the caravan, 
entering the city, passed over the bridge 
of Bagdad ; and Abon, bidding farewell 
to his travelling companions, hastened 
through the streets, all bright with morning, 
and moving with the new generation 


which had sprung into life since his 
departure. 
Pausing at the door in the wall, he 


opened it with difficulty, and entered 
the garden which no man had entered for 
twenty years, 

The weeds grew high in the walks ; but 
what was the surprise and delight of 
Abon to behold in the centre of the 
garden a most marvellous peach tree, 
growing, sire, just upon the spot where 
the peach stone given to him by little 
Hassan had fallen and been trampled 
into the ground! 

The branches of the tree were laden 
with fruit, and each peach was thrice the 
size of an ordinary peach, and the per- 
fume of the fruit filled the garden like an 
incense. 
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Abon tasted one of the peaches, and 
found it to possess a flavour more delect- 
able than that of any peach he had 
ever tasted, even when he was Vizier ; 
and, casting himself in the shade of the 
tree, he fell into a reverie; for he had 
suddenly called to mind the good action 
performed by the Vizier Abon, and the 
peach stone given him by little Hassan. 


V. 

Just then, sire, a passer-by, attracted 
by the open door, glanced into the 
garden, beholding the peach tree and the 
old man seated in its shade. ‘This person 
was no other than the chief butler of the 
new Caliph. When that personage beheld 
the marvellous fruit upon the tree he 
was lost in amazement, and stood speech- 
less in the doorway ; which Abon seeing, 
he rose, and bade the man enter in a 
most courteous manner, presenting him 
with several of the superb peaches, and 
pressing him to eat of them. 

The butler, nothing loath, did as 
requested, and went his way rejoicing, 
bearing in his palms three of the largest 
fruit. ‘That day Abon had a little house 
built in the garden ; and upon the next, as 
he sat beneath his tree contemplating its 
beauty, who should enter but the butler 
of the Caliph, who requested him to 
appear before his master, who had tasted 
of the fruit, and wished to see the man 
who had grown it. 

Abon accordingly followed the butler, 
who led him by secluded paths to the rear 
of the palace, conducting him through the 
servants’ offices to the chamber of audi- 
ence, where the Caliph sat dispensing 
justice, surrounded by a brilliant court. 

As Abon entered the hall that he 
knew so well, the Caliph was in the act 
of condemning a wretch to death; the 
condemned man having, it seemed, com- 
mitted a robbery from the person of a 
traveller. You may guess Abon’s §sur- 
prise when, on seeing the face of the 
criminal, he recognised Cogia Ben Ismail, 
the hunchback who had assisted in his 
ruin. 

The Caliph being informed of the 
presence of Abon, he ordered the old 
man to step forward, and requested him 
to state his name and to say by what art 
he had contrived to grow such peaches as 
never were beheld or tasted in the city of 
Bagdad before that day. 

** Alas, sire,” said Abon, ‘“‘I am a poor 
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man who once was rich; and art have I 
none, nor any skill in gardening, save a 
knowledge of the names of flowers and a 
love for their beauty.” 

He then related his life-history, sire, as 
I have told it you ; and the Caliph, as he 
listened, was affected even to tears. 

When Abon had finished, a murmur 
filled the chamber ; and the Caliph, lean- 
ing from his throne and raising his hand 
to command silence, said: ‘Surely so 
strange a tale has never fallen upon my 
ears before. Greatly hast thou suffered, 
O Abon, at the hands of mischance, and 
lo! the hand of a little child has brought 
thee to thine own once more. Ask 
what post in my household thou pleasest, 
and it shall be thine, for thus only 
can the balance of Justice be made to 
poise.” 

** Sire,” said Abon, ‘I ask no more 
than to be made purveyor of peaches to 
the Caliph ; for I ask no better end than 
to live in my garden and contemplate the 
works of Allah in the shade of the tree 
He has sent me. ‘This is all I ask, save 
one thing more, which is small.” 

“ And that ?” inquired the Caliph. 

“Is, sire, that you spare the life of the 
man whom you but a short time since 
condemned to death ; for he, O Caliph, 
was the man named Cogia Ben Ismail of 
whom I spoke in recounting the story of 
my past life, and who has taught me first 
by word, and now by his miserable 
‘position, that of all virtues the most 
estimable is simplicity. 
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VI. 
For twenty more years, sire, Abon lived in 
his garden, beloved of all men, but mostly 


of children. For the peach tree attracted 
all the children of Bagdad to his garden, 
partly by reason of its delicious fruit, mainly 
because of the enormous stones, which 
were greatly sought after as playthings. 

And there in his garden would Abon 
sit, surrounded by friends both old and 
young—for his abstinence in asking for 
no place at court made friends for him of 
all they whom he might have supplanted 
had ke chosen. 

He was also the Caliph of all the 
children in Bagdad, and that post brought 
him more satisfaction than he had ever 
obtained from the post of Vizier to the 
real Caliph. 

The peach tree supported him in 
affluence, for the fruit sold to the palace 
brought him an income of a thousand 
pieces of gold yearly ; and, moreover, the 
tree was for him a book, ever turning its 
leaves to show him the beauty of the 
works of Allah. For with the dawning of 
the year it was robed with such a glory 
of blossom as never was seen before ; 
and with summer came the setting of the 
fruit and the maturity of growth that called 
to mind his own young days; and the 
fall of the leaf reminded him unfearfully 
of the fate of all men, towards which 
he was fast approaching: a fate made 
beautiful by the remembrance that the 
tree would be covered by leaves and 
blossoms in the spring to come. 
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climb- 

ing is 

by no means / 
dernier cri in 
mountaineering. 
Half a century 
ago, or there- 
abouts, before 
the ascent of the 
Matterhorn had 
ever been ac- 
complished, the 
daring and origi- 
nal idea that it 
might be easier 
when snow- 
covered sug- 
gested itself, and 
had not bad 
weather driven 
the party down 
before any con- 
siderable height 
was reached, the 
problem of the 
Matterhorn 
might have been 
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solved there and 
then. 

Easier in winter 
than in summer 
high mountains 
are not, but, 
given settled 
weather and care- 
ful climbers, the 
risks are but little 
greater in Janu- 
ary than in July. 
Much of the risk 
can be eliminated 
before the travel- 
lers start at all; 
for proper cloth- 
ing, especially 
suitable footgear, 
should remove all 
possibility of 
frost-bite. In 
winter both feet 
and hands must 
be kept warm, 
and any one with 
an ordinarily 
good circulation 
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can do this if he chooses. Three pairs 
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in winter resembled the delight of the 


when, some 





of stockings and closely-fitting cloth first actual ascent of a high mountain. 
gaiters may form a bulkier covering My first climbs were at Chamonix ; and 
than every 

one would 


care for or 
admire ; but 
for myself I 
have found 
it none too 
much. The 
boots must 
be large 
enough to 
allow the 
feet to be 
moved 
about in- 








years later, 
I made the 
Engadine 
my winter 
quarters, I 
naturally 
looked 
about for all 
the peaks 
till then un- 
trodden at 
that season. 
Zupo, Pali 
and Crast’ 








side. Gloves 
must be 
carried in plenty, so that when one pair 
is wet another can be put on. Gloves 
with divided fingers are useless, and for 
mountaineering the only kind that are 
practical are of thick wool with one large 
pod for the fingers and another for the 
thumb. ‘They can be bought in any 
Alpine centre. Ear-flaps, or a thick silk 
scarf tied over the ears, will prevent them 
from freezing ; and an occasional pinch 
will reassure the climber as to the safety 
of his nose. 

All these precautions are necessary on 


The leading guide. 


Agtzza I 
duly  as- 
cended “for the first time in winter,” 
and then had to seek farther afield. 
Visible from the summits of all the 
the great Engadine peaks was a grand 
mountain entirely in Italy. It rose from 
a deep valley, and above tier upon tier of 
shattered ice-fields soared a delicate knife- 
edge of rock with jagged pinnacles break- 
ing its outline here and there. This peak, 
which seemed always girt about with 
floating bands of mist, was the Monte 
della Disgrazia, whose summit, nearly 
13,000 feet above sea-level, had never felt 











exposed the foot of 
ridges in a man on its 
bitter wind, a ae ax ee winter 
or in the SOE Se ies 0 Sa ee snows. 

early morn- ; Naturally, 
ing before this was a 
sunrise, but mountain 
in calm that I had 
cloudless to climb, so 
weather my guides 
climbers and 1 con- 




















will often sulted as to 
find the sun the best plan 
oppressively of attack. 
hot. , The | short- 

When I aa — _“ a est _— route, 
made my @ and the one 
first winter : ee I had taken 
ascent, a ic Pe when as- 
about ponent rea “rrnane aonin cending the 
twenty-four Lunch on the glacier. Disgrazia in 
years ago, summer, 


very little had then been done at that 
season in the Alps. There was all the 
charm of pioneer work, and on a small 
scale the first ascent of a great peak 


was from a village in an Italian valley at 
its foot. But there was another route by 
the Forno Glacier, much longer so far as 
the climb from the hut to the top was 
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concerned, but enabling the entire ex- 
pedition to be accomplished in two days 
from headquarters—an important con- 
sideration when possible weather changes 
are borne in mind. 

We therefore decided to sleep at the 
Forno hut, ascend the Disgrazia next 
day, and return that evening either to 
the hut or possibly even to St. Moritz 
if time allowed. 

My party, in addition to myself, con- 
sisted of the Pontresina guides Martin 
Schocher and Schnitzler, and a couple 
of Italian porters, whom we _ proposed 
taking only as far as the hut with firewood 
and __ provisions. 
These two men 


morning—February 16th, 1896—when 
the guides began to stir, and at three 
we were off, roping ourselves before 
we quitted the hut, as we were soon to 
take to the snow-covered glacier. There 
was no moon that night, so we had 
to content ourselves with lanterns, each 
guide carrying one, and thus showing 
both a head and a tail light. ‘The tail 
light, after the habit of a tail light on a 
motor, continually went out when in a 
couple of hours we gained the gusty crest 
of the snow-ridge ; and the head light was 
only kept burning by Schocher clasping 
it firmly to his chest, in which position 

it was not of 





we sent ahead, 
with orders to 
make tracks in 
the snow for 
some distance 
beyond the hut. 
This labour on 
their part turned 
out to be in- 
valuable, as the 
snow was in bad 
condition, and 
their footsteps 
made the going 
quite easy for us 
during the first 
two hours of our 
climb. 

It. was a per- 
fect Engadine 
winter’s morning 
when we set out 
under a_ cloud- 
less sky for our 





or 





the slightest use 
e / to any one else. 
The situation 
was not a very 
pleasant one, 
and there were 
instants when I 
asked myself 
whether I was 
really walking 
along a narrow 
snowy crest in 
the dark of a 
winters morn- 
ing, feeling for 
each foot-hole, 
and in the teeth 
of a gale, for 
my own enjoy- 
ment. Happily 
the wind, though 
high, was not 
cold, so no 
thought of re- 








drive to Maloja. 
Here we quitted 
the sleigh and began to walk up the 
Forno valley towards the hut. At first 
we had a rough sleigh track to help 
us, but before very long this ended, 
and the footsteps of our porters was.the 
only sign that any one had passed that 
way. ‘lhe glacier itself was swept nearly 
clear of snow, and the wind had blown 
it into hollows and crevasses, leaving the 
ice hummocks smooth and green, like 
the oily waves of a dying Atlantic swell. 
Very slippery was the surface, making 
our progress up the gentle incline rather 
tiring. We reached the hut in good time, 
cooked our supper, and went early to rest. 

Ji was a little before two the following 


treat had as yet 


Rock-climbing in winter. occurred to us. 


At 5.40, just as 
day began faintly to break, we got to 
the top of Monte Sissone, and tucked 
ourselves away in sheltered holes amongst 
the rocks for breakfast. No more utterly 
comfortless meal can be imagined than 
the first breakfast on a winter ascent of a 
high peak, often in total darkness, always 
in a disagreeably cold atmosphere ; and 
one is glad when the farce is over and 
exercise possible once more. 

A disagreeable feature of the Disgrazia 
from the Forno hut 1s that the ascent of 
the Sissone must be made en rouse, to say 
nothing of its descent. This 1s exasper- 
ating enough in the early morning, but 
when it has to be repeated in the afternoon 
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it becomes trying beyond expression. We 
dropped down nearly two thousand feet, 
and then began a weary traverse along 
gently inclined snow-fields towards our 
peak, which was still hidden from us. 
The weather now began to give us some 
anxiety, for shreds of wildly-flying cloud 
grew more and more frequent, and as we 
rounded a big rock and saw the bulky 
mass of the Disgrazia, it became evident 
that more than half a gale was raging 
amidst its shattered cliffs. The guides 
did not like it at all, but their advice was 
to go on for a little and then see—tactics 
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sounded ; but Schocher is not only a man 
of enormous bodily strength, but he is 
also a guide of resource. Seeing that the 
ascent of the ridge was out of the question, 
he proposed to go straight up the steep 
face, thus keeping in shelter till quite 
near the top, when it would go hard with 
us if we could not fight our way for the 
few yards that led to the highest pinnacle. 

The snow on the face was rotten, giving 
poor hold. The rock was at first slabby, 
giving none whatever. I did not like one 
particular passage at all, and I am sure 
Schnitzler disliked it quite as much. As 

















Midwinter on the upper snow-field of an Engadine peak. 


seldom excusable in the Alps, but invari- 
ably followed by us in the everlasting 
doubtfulness of Lapland mountain weather 
on subsequent occasions. However, 
under the circumstances we could not 
come to harm, so having gone as far as 
was prudent, we played our second waiting 
card—we sat down and ate once more. 
On the plateau we were warm and 


sheltered, but along the entire length of 
the ridge we could see blinding. wreaths 
of snow hurled into the air, and ever- 
darkening clouds wrapping the summit 
closer and closer. 

I confess I fully expected that at the 
end of our meal the retreat would be 





for Schocher, once he had surmounted it 
he stood upright on a ledge about an inch 
wide and kept his gaze ever upward, 
planning our advance, as he mechanically 
drew in the rope. Far below, at its other 
end, Schnitzler wormed himself slowly 
up; and I, in the middle, did the same, 
heartily wishing myself out of that wood. 
A real mauvais pas it proved, but once 
surmounted the rest was easier, and 
eventually we reached the ruined hut 
not far from the top. 

Up to this point we had suffered rather 
from heat than cold, but we now paused 
a moment to pull ourselves together for 
the final struggle. Hats were tied down, 
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goggles discarded, the rope somewhat 
shortened ; and grasping our axes and 
taking a deep breath, we stepped round 
the corner and soon after into the full force 
of the shrieking hurricane. In a moment 
we were white from head to foot—veritable 
personifications of Christmas. Conversa- 
tion was impossible. We could only ad- 
vance one by one, hanging on to the nearest 
projection, and haul at the rope for the 
next member of the party to advance. 
At last Schocher flung his arm round 
waist and seized the 


my rope at my 
back, giving it a vigorous tug. By this 


I gathered that he was gently persuading 
Schnitzler to come on, and that, as we 
should then be all three together, it 
doubtless indicated that we were at that 
moment on the very summit of the Dis- 
grazia! That I might have no subsequent 
searchings of heart, Schocher presently 
pulled me behind a snowy mound, 
and yelled with all his might into my 


ear—‘‘ Stone man!” In truth, it was the 
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Dra- 
matically sudden was the lull when we 
quitted it, and the delicious sense of peace 
was almost worth purchasing at the cost 


cescended that vile bit of ridge. 


of our recent discomfort. ‘The mauvais 
pas was less objectionable to descend than 
to mount—as are most hard bits of climb- 
ing except the very hardest—and before 
long we were steadily trotting down the 
glacier to the spot where the knapsack 
had been left. ‘The weather continued to 
cloud over, but the wind rapidly dropped ; 
and when once more we found ourselves 
on the summit of the Monte Sissone, 
it was in a calmer atmosphere, from 
which fell big flakes of snow. The 
descent thence to the hut was quickly 
over, though for some time darkness had 
overtaken us. 

At 6.30 p.m. we entered our quarters of 
the night before, and surely nothing more 
delightfully cosy can be imagined than a 
commodious club hut with no other party 
to share it, an ample supply of food and 
firewood, dry 





cairn marking 
the top, and a : ——--— 
right welcome 
sight, for it told 
us that we 


might now with 
clear consciences 
go down again. 

It was 10.35 
as we turned, 
and as quickly 
as we could 








garments in 
plenty, . and a 
successful _first- 
class ascent just 
accomplished. 


We spent that 
night also at 
the Forno hut, 
and next day 


in fine weather, 
at our leisure, re- 








safely move we 


Bad going in winter. 


gained St. Moritz. 


THE REALM OF LOVE. 


OUGHT do I envy the kings of the earth, 
N Or their wide-reaching dominion ; 
Richer am I, for of priceless worth 
Is the love of my life, my minion. 


So let them vie with the gods above: 
I but laugh, as I kiss thee the blither ; 
Queen of my heart, o’er our realm of love 
Sets the sun not, either. 





Translated trom the German. 
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Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run ; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core. 
: KEATS. 


N E 
Satur- 
day 
afternoon in 
the. late 
autumn I was 
taking a walk 
in the City, 
whose streets 
are now so 
still and de- 
serted by all 
but the very 
few who 
have business 
there, when 
I chanced to 
turn into a 
narrow court, 
in a corner 
of which was 
ranged such a 
mass of flowers 
and fruit as gave 
quite an Italian 
glow to their 
dingy surround- 
ings, and for a 
moment made 
—or one believe that 
St: Sietene’, the hot sun was 
shining overhead, 
though in truth 
a chill mist ob- 
scured the heavens. On coming closer I 
was surprised to see sheaves of yellow 
corn mingling with the grapes and apples, 
wisps of oats and barley with the melons, 
and loaves of bread large enough for a 
giant’s meal lying amongst a bed of roses, 
poppies, geraniums, gladioli and a mass 
of exquisite ferns and mosses, A sturdy 
old dame, warmly clad in many a petti- 
coat, which gave her a truly aldermanic 
girth—such, indeed, as would have made 
Copyright 196 by Charles Morley. 
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her fit spouse for Gog or Magog—presided 
over the rich products of a bounteous 
summer, and in reply to my questions as 
I purchased a modest bloom informed 
me, in the husky tones of market women, 
that much of her stock went to decorate 
the churches in the neighbourhood where 
they were holding their harvest festivals, 
I confess I was greatly astonished to learn 
that Ceres is still honoured in our ancient 
City, where I had thought that gold alone 
was the single product of the earth that 
moved men’s imaginations ; and I went 
away half-incredulous, for those market 
dames, though so fair-spoken, are full of 
wiles. I wandered on, heedless of direc- 
tion, passing through dim lanes into 
great broadways, striding through ghostly 
echoing entries, emerging again into 
some famous street, diving down crooked 
passages to be brought up by the slimy 
steps of a wharf, to hang on to some 
rusty chain, and watch the barges float 
by on the flood tide ; then hurried back 
into the thoroughfares again, always 
surrounded and overwhelmed by that 
immense assemblage of banks, offices 
and warehouses which seems to have no 
end, each jostling and crowding the others, 
jealous of every inch of space, of every 
little gleam of light. Yet it was a City 
of the dead, Pluto's drear domain. All 
have fled, the teeming week-day throng ; 
the gold lies fallowing deep down in the 
vaults ; for a few hours the City sleeps, 
and its streets and courts and unexpected 
byways afford a free exercise ground for 
the pedestrian musing pleasantly on the 
odd humour of those who hold a harvest 
festival in this waste of bricks and stone. 
True, I have been seeking some sign of 
them in my wanderings ; I have ventured 
into ghostly old churches, and fled before 
the charwoman’s broom and pail ; I have 
hung over ominous iron gates, double 
padlocked ; gazed into graveyards whose 
only growth 1s soot ; I have peered up at 
spires soaring over the roofs; but all in 
vain, and as the night was falling I turned 
like Whittington, and hastened Westwards, 
to the brilliant lights and the crowded 
streets, thinking that my old dame must 
have some special clients—kindly mer- 
chants, perhaps, who had gathered plente- 
ous harvests of their own, and wished 
to make an offering on Ceres’ altar; or 
perhaps the men and women one sees in 
City Churches in the roaring week-days, 
snatching a few brief moments from the 
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strife to meditate in those quiet interiors, 
I have often wondered who they are and 
why they come. Some kneel in silence, 
with buried heads, others seated in the 
darkest corners of the pews gaze intently 
on cross and altar, others pace to and 
fro in the solemn aisle, bent in thought ; 
others I have seen visibly agitated, mur- 
muring to themselves as though, overcome 
by some sudden crisis, they wrestled with 
despair, and envied the véry dead who 
reposed beneath their feet. 

Despite these doubts, I carried home 
the vision of that humble stall ablaze with 
autumn tints—the yellow corn, the rosy 
apples, the purple grapes, the crimson 
creeper, the russet hues which had so 
warmed up that crooked alley ; and, taking 
up a newspaper, found to my surprise 
that in the lists of Sunday’s services was 
actually included a Harvest Festival in 
Lombard Street. 


At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight 
appears, 

There’s a thrush that sings loud—it has sung 
for three years. 

Poor Susan has pass’d by the spot, and has 
heard 

In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 

*Tis a note of enchantment ; what ails her! She 
sees 

A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright vclumes of vapour through Lothbury 
glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of Cheap- 
side. 


So, like poor Susan, do I “see for a 
moment the corn waving over that street 
whose very name is the world’s symbol for 
untold bullion, and listen to the flapping 
wings of countless birds hovering over the 
heavy ears, the song of the bee, the soft 
sighing of the summer wind; and then 
laugh outright, as the grim stones of that 
narrow way arise before me in all their 
sordid reality. 

So gn the next evening.I set out on 
my little expedition, and to tune myself 
into a country mood walked across the 
Parks, keeping to the less frequented 
paths. Here in many a quiet grove 
chill Autumn holds her court; even in 
the dusk I could see the leaves falling 
silently to the earth, tracing the pattern 
of the parent bough upon the turf; then 
a sudden gust of wind would stir them 
into motion, and they danced many a 
circling measure round the trunk to the 
melancholy chant of the creaking limbs. 
I strode on through these scenes of 
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death and decay, welcomed the lights 
which cluster about Westminster and the 
Parliament Houses, greeted the moving 
throng which gathers here on Sunday 
nights, and on the Embankment met the 
fresh breezes blowing up the river from 
over the sea and the marshes. 

St.. Paul’s clock was striking seven 
when I passed under the railway bridge 
which crosses Queen Victoria Street, and 
I was hurrying on, when I found myself 
aniongst a line of men and women who 
came trooping down Godliman Street— 
what quaint old names one finds in the 
City!—and were evidently making for 
some common rendezvous. It was. a 
church which I had never noticed before, 
over whose porch hung a great lamp 
which poured out a stream of light upon 
the pavement ; and pausing for a moment, 
I read a notice announcing a Harvest 
Festival. So I, too, forgetting all about 
Lombard Street, followed up a_ steep 
flight of stone steps, crossed a little 
plateau, once a garden or graveyard, I 
supposed, and passed with the rest under 
the porch into the Church of St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey. 

I shall not soon forget the impression 
the first sight of that beautiful interior 
made upon me, coming out of the night, 
chilled by the autumn air, and a little 
depressed by the thought that I should 
have to spend my evening in some sombre 
old place in the company of half a dozen 
charwomen, who, I had always been told 
with a shrug, composed the congregations 
of the City churches. Why should we 
laugh at charwomen? Have they not 
souls, too, poor germicides, who keep 
the world clean for us, and lay our fires, 
and wash away the day’s blacks from our 
offices? ‘They are believed to haunt the 
City churches, I: suppose,—as the resting 
actor goes to the play, and the ’bus-man 
on his day of rest takes a ride behind 
a fellow-driver,—because they must be 
amongst the dust and ashes even on the 
Sabbath. ‘They have done their work like 
good and faithful servants in St. Nicholas’! 
I seemed to be in some beautiful old 
hall lit up in honour of a King, a large 
chamber of graceful proportions hung 
round with gay flowers, with yellow walls 
relieved by a high dado of old oak panels 
from which spring black pilasters, their 
rich hues fully revealed by the electric 
lights hanging froma ceiling touched with 
gold and ornament. There was not one 
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dark corner, although the Western end 
was filled by one of those organ screens 
which are the glory of the City churches, 
of oak almost black with age, highly 
polished, festooned with rich carving, the 
very aspect of which seems to cast a grave 
tranquillity over all. The organist was 
playing some voluntary as I entered, and 
to its sweet notes I was led to one of the 
few empty places, in a pew by a lectern 
covered with some rich embroidery, and 
having composed myself, I began to look 
about me before the evening prayers were 
begun. Before me was the altar, fashioned 
of that same old oak, its centre filled by 
a picture in mosaics, scintillating in 
the soft light of six tall candles which* 
stood upon the table; an exquisite little 
Italian /rie-dieu, some quaint old chairs, 
and a fine old oak pulpit filled the rest 
of the space. Over all hung the scent 
of flowers, of corn, of new-baked bread, 
and all the fruits of the earth. If I had 
seen bees and birds flitting hither and 
thither it would not have surprised me, 
and I daresay many a city sparrow, with 
sooty feathers and muddy feet, had 
pecked with impatient beak at the windows, 
tantalised by the sight of all these good 
things. Grapes and blossoms and tender 
green leaves almost hid the ancient pulpit ; 
the dark panels glowed with colour ; even 
the dusty tablets—sacred to the memory 
of City worthies—which hung upon the 
wall had not been forgotten. None can 
lay flowers upon the graves of the old 
citizens, for time’s revolutions have long 
since swept most of them away: ever in 
the very news-sheet in which I had sought 
for my Harvest Festival, I saw amongst 
the advertisements a legal notice stating 
that the bones in the vaults of another 
City church were about to be re-interred 
in an outlying cemetery, friends mingling 
with enemies, the rich with the poor, 
the proud with the lowly, until London 
overwhelms them once again. Let us 
pray that they may be dust by then ! 

So, after all, they hold Harvest Festivals 
in the City ; my many-petticoated market- 
woman spoke the truth; and in place of 
the half-dozen charwomen I had expected 
to see, I found a church so crowded that 
seats were brought into the aisle for the 
late arrivals ; and, without entering into 
details which would be unseemly, I may 
say that the gay attire of the ladies was 
never earned by broom and pail, and 
that an air of comfort and prosperity 
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prevailed. I thought that perhaps the 
peculiar nature of the service had at- 
tracted so large a congregation, and yet 
I seemed to detect a note of fellowship 
which puzzled me: smiles wafted across 
the pews, heads nodded, little kindly 
attentions exchanged, and so forth ; for | 
knew well that against the very walls of 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey were piled up 
the towering warehouses of Mammon, 
and that all traces of what we call a 
Parish lay beneath them ; all are gone— 
quaint old houses, trim gardens, quiet 
courts, even the very graveyard. But 
my reflections were interrupted by the 
approach of the choir and the priest, 
who walked up the aisle preceded by a 
gleaming processional cross held on high, 

It was the simplest service that followed, 
in which all joined with heartiness and 
all sincerity ; just evensong, a beautiful 
word which to-night, when surrounded by 
all the fruits of the earth, wafts us away 
from crowded cities, and suggests the 
setting of the sun, the last notes of the 
birds, the glitter of the rising stars, the 
shadows of the night falling upon the 
earth, and the holy evening-time when 
mankind is softened. The familiar words 
sound in the ear with a fuller meaning ; 
the sheaves by the altar, the grapes 
hanging from the pulpit, the loaves of 
bread upon the credence table, are visible 
to all, and we need not the Psalmist to 
call upon us to praise the Lord, the Giver 
of all good things, who maketh the clouds 
His chariot, who watereth the hills from 
above, who causeth the earth to bring 
forth food, and wine that maketh glad 
the heart of men, bread to strengthen 
man’s heart. ‘Through Psalm and hymn 
and sermon runs the same grateful note, 
and I see not one pinched face or hungry 
eye to damp the festive rites, Yet not 
far away are places where it would be 
cruel mockery to expose such a plenteous 
store ; where those abide whose lives are 
one long winter, whose lot it is to be ever 
sowing and never reaping, and whose 
only crop is care and sorrow. 

How many phases has the Harvest 
theme! But it is not the season of 
decay, the sere and yellow leaf, but the 
cheerful side of autumn, that we are cele- 
brating to-night in this old church, aglow 
with light and the flaunting hues of 
summer ; so let us banish such melancholy 
thoughts, and listen to the immortal song 
of praise which the choir is singing so 
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beautifully to the rolling accompaniment 
of that black old organ, whose notes have 
thrilled generations of London’s citizens. 
Evensong is over, the preacher has taken 
off his vestments, and, the congregation 
having had its turn, it is now for the trained 
singers to show their powers. Air and 
recitative, chorus, one follows the other ; 
and leaning back in my corner I drink 
in the sweet sounds, and picture in my 
mind the quaint figures of our fore- 
fathers who once sat in these oak pews. 

He must have been a stately alderman 
who occupied that seat just below the 
pulpit, where he bore the full brunt of 
the preacher’s eloquence, for rising above 
it at one corner is a sword-rest of wrought 
iron, richly decorated with a crown and 
heraldic emblems, on which the remains 
of paint and gold are still to be seen. 
‘Those oak chairs by the altar rails have 
a truly venerable air; even a gallant of 
the Restoration would not have despised 
them, and I daresay they have not 
always been in such a holy place. ‘That 
brass lamp moulded in such exquisite 
fashion, which hangs over the chancel, 
is surely spoil from Italy; that dainty 
prie-dieu, too—nay, the very altar-piece, 
a curving triptych—has a strangely Italian 
look; my wandering eyes rest for a 
moment on the golden cherubs sup- 
porting a cross which surmounts it. I 
twist my neck, and see a golden-faced 
clock staring boldly at the preacher—to 
remind him, I suppose, of the passing 
hour. I see a font, too, wonderfully 
carved and shaped, whose lid hangs by a 
chain—strange as it may seem, it is often 
used ; the stern and stately pews beneath 
the organ must have been places of 
honour ; a noble Lion and Unicorn rear 
their crests over the door; and so my 
eyes wander round the church till they 
rest on a tablet which bears the names 
of the benefactors who left moneys to 
St. Nicholas, and read the legend that Sir 
Christopher Wren rebuilt the church after 
the Fire of London. 

We are on historic ground, indeed, 
which more than any towering Monu- 
ment carries us back to that fatal 
Sunday night in the September of 1666 
when the oven of the royal baker in 
Pudding Lane started the flames that 
swept the City from Billingsgate to the 
Temple, that devoured thousands of 
those crooked old houses, came roaring 
into the ancient churches, set the very 
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Thames ablaze, and drove out the poor 
distracted citizens before it, under a sky 
like the top of a living oven, half choked 
with lurid smoke, with the din and dust 
of the falling ruins in their ears. Never 
was such a holocaust ; but a new London 
arose at the call of that great master- 


houses of Billingsgate, and at that time used 
asa school. Ungrateful, it seems to me, 
is the City which owes him its cathedral 
and its exquisite towers and steeples, and 
has not erected his effigy for men to look 
upon him as they stem the throng! 
The gold-faced clock said that it was 
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The old font. 


builder, whose genius could soar to St. 
Paul’s, and yet was not too proud to give 
us this beautiful little chamber-like church 
of St. Nicholas. Not long ago the house 
he occupied was still standing: a fine, 
many-chambered, square old mansion, 
literally imbedded amidst the dark fish- 


nine o'clock ; the last notes of the music 
died away, the people bent for a moment 
in prayer, and the church began to empty 
fast. 1 lingered to admire the old furni- 
ture, when I heard a footstep approaching, 
I thought, to admonish me. It was the 
preacher, who, though he must have been 
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weary with many services, gave me a 
pleasant welcome, and was good enough 
to invite me into his vestry, a small 
panelled chamber, which carried one 
back to the days of Pepys. I sat in one 
of Wren’s own chairs, whilst the Rector, 
Mr. Kelly, took another, and told me 
about his congregation, which was _re- 
cruited, I found, from the remotest parts 
of London. ‘ Indeed,” he laughed, “I 
often call myself a congregational minister, 
for the manner of our services is settled 
by a Church Council, of which, of course, 
I am a member.” It seemed a truly 
liberal principle, and I easily understood 
why St. Nicholas is filled to overflowing. 
The rector possesses a beautiful cope and 
chasuble ; they are of great value, of great 
age, and were given to him by some 
friends in Florence; they are the robes 
of the Church which sanctions their use ; 
they are exquisite things in themselves, 
they possess many religious associations, 
and he would like to wear them in his 
celebrations ; on the other hand, there 
are many who might think they savoured 
of Rome—as indeed they do, for dresses 
and cloaks of the same fashion were the 
ordinary wear of the Roman citizen ; 
their history is told in the form of a 
pleasant little historical lecture, and the 
Council at once agrees to their use in 
its services. ‘Thus peace reigns. Music 
again is a feature of the services, but you 
have seen that the recitals and the more 
elaborate pieces are kept apart from the 
ordinary service, so that, by a_ simple 
division, everybody is __ satisfied—-Mr. 
Hodge, the organist, and his admirable 
choir, and the congregation. ‘There is a 
certain club, too, close by, founded for 
workers in the City by the late Mr. 
Shuttleworth, the former rector, whose 
name is venerated here, and whose 
members form a nucleus for the Sunday 
gatherings. “Some call it a ‘homey’ 
service, others tell me that Wren’s church 
inspires them ; every one can hear, for it 
is but a chamber, and so you see we are 
a happy family. The font you admire 
is not an ornament, I assure you—it is 
often used; there are many marriages 
here in our old church, and we do not 
depend upon Autumn Festivals for a 
full congregation”—so said the Rector, 
smiling, as I bade him good night; and 
I have mentioned these little details of 
Church Government, thinking they may 
be of interest. 
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When I got home to my quiet room, 
and the glamour of vestments, lights and 
music, and cheerful faces, had vanished 
like the phantoms of a dream, I remem- 
bered that I had amongst my _posses- 
sions a flail which I had bought for a few 
pence from a fine old peasant, who was 
threshing out the corn with it in an ancient 
barn so like a church that you could have 
worshipped in it. I took it out of a 
cupboard and examined it with a new 
interest, stirred by the harvest songs I 
had been hearing. For thousands of 
years, 1 suppose, the flail has never 
changed in shape: two. bits of thorn- 
wood joined by a leather hinge, one the 
handle, the other polished white and 
smooth by the grain ; but now it is rather 
a curiosity, for the hum and whirr of the 
engine is heard over all the land. 

What labour that poor implement had 
done! And its old master, gnarled and 
grizzled by the wind and sun, a veritable 
patriarch, with bowed back, face burnt 
brown, neck deeply furrowed by the plough 
of time,—there must be some magic in 
the flail, for as it lay upon the table I saw 
him once again, knee-deep in straw and 
grain, wheeling it round his head and 
smiting the new-cut stalks with a vigour 
that made the sweat pour off him. Again 
I saw him coming one brilliant Sunday 
morning to the Harvest Festival in 
the village church, an ancient Norman 
structure with rounded piers and noble 
arches, followed by a quiverful of sturdy 
grandchildren, each carrying a little posy 
of wild flowers in their hands, whilst he 
himself bore a sheaf of wheat under his 
arm. Farmers, shepherds, peasants—the 
labouring hind of ali degrees—the church 
was filled with them. It is such as they 
who know to its full the meaning of 
a bounteous harvest, and none eye the 
heavens so anxiously. It is the book of 
books to them, in which they read signs 
and portents that to us dwellers in great 
cities, poor sicklied middlemen, are but 
so much Greek. We turn a tap, and 
the water flows; we touch a bell, and lo! 
the genius of the wire lays at our feet 
all that maketh the heart of man glad. 
I will hang my ancient flail on the wall to 
chasten indulgence and to keep in mind 
my patriarch. His is the toil, for— 

The sire of gods and men, with hard decrees, 

Forbids our plenty to be brought with ease, 

And wills that mortal men, unused to toil, 

Should exercise with pains the grudging soil. 








The vestry. 
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WHEN THE WORLD’S ASLEEP. 
BY A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 


HEN the day is past and ended, and the daily tasks that men did 
W Have been laid aside unfinished till the dawn that comes too soon, 
Children, then it is the playtime of whatever slept by daytime, 

And the people of the darkness wake and live beneath the moon ; 
All day, every day in London, till they get what they’ve begun done, 
Busy workers fill the City, hurrying daily to and fro, 
3ut when night is there, thereafter, oh, the ghostly sighs and laughter 


Of the folks who throng the streets and leave no footprints where they go ! 


While the moon and the lamps are alight, 
And there’s none to look on at the sight, 
Oh, what doings begin 
When the world has gone in, 


And the sun has gone out for the night ! 


For the ghosts of all the fancies, all the dreamings and romances, 

That throughout the day were penned up in the busy brains of men, 
Climb or break their high or low pen and escape into the open 

And become as good as real in the quiet City then ; 
And the statues staid and solemn drop from pedestal and column, 

Stretch their stiffened limbs, and Jive and walk and talk, like me and you, 
And the pictures from the hoardings, tired of lodging on their boardings, 


Move among them, loving, hating, just as daylight mortals do. 


And, as mists that from the sea rose, loving heroines and heroes 
Who are all day shut in volumes put away on dusty shelves, 
Youths and maidens, happy lovers, blithely breaking from their covers, 
Meet, and baffle dreadful villains who are roaming like themselves ; 
Fays whose home for evermore is in the realm of fairy stories, 
Gnomes and elves, and little people who have made us laugh and weep, 
Dreams that are but empty seeming until we ourselves are dreaming, 


Come to life and fill the City when the world is all asleep. 


When the moon and the lamps are alight, 
And there’s none to look on at the sight, 
Oh, what wonders begin 
When the world has gone in, 
And the sun has gone out for the night! 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR H, BUCKLAND. 
i HERE were a good many of us 
gathered together in the smoking- 
room, It was the hour of tea 
and gossip, and then some one suggested 
that the electric lights should be turned 
off and that we should tell ghost stories. 
So we gathered round the fire—host, 
hostess, and the Christmas party—and the 
supernatural held sway. ‘There were some 
good stories told, I 
remember ; some of 
the girls began to 
look nervously over 
their shoulders, and 
to think of the long 
passage to be pre- 


sently traversed to 
their rooms. 
Then the~ tired. 


looking little woman 
in grey, sitting back 
in the corner, spoke. 
She had a pleasant, 
sad face, and was a 
distant cousin of our 
host’s. Some one 
had mentioned 
dreams, rather scoff- 
ing at any belief in 
them. 

“ I 


a 


myself know 
of very strange 
dream experience,” 
she said, rather diffi- 
dently. 

We all pressed 
her to tell it. It 
did not seem very 





“*1 myself know of a very strange 


dream experience.’ 
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easy for her to begin. 
low, gentle voice. 

“Tt was a friend of mine, and her 
mother. They lived alone in a dreary 
little house in a country town. It is long 
ago.” 

She stopped, as if to be questioned, but 
no one spoke. 

“They were the only two left of a large 
family. ‘lhe father, 
a clergyman, was 
dead, and the sons 
married or abroad. 
There were no other 
daughters; the 
mother was very 
dependent on the 
girl, being more or 
less of an_ invalid. 
They were very 
poor.” 

One of the girls of 
the party inter- 
rupted: “What was 
your friend’s name?” 
she asked. 

The little woman 
in grey gazed into 
the fire before an- 
swering. She 
seemed to be seeing 
people and _ things 
we could not. 

** Marian,” 
said presently, 

Some one’s chair 
creaked noisily. It 
was the tall man’s, 


She had a very 


she 


” 
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with the sunburnt face, who had lately 
come back from Australia. He had 


only arrived last night, and we none of 
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but she did not tell her mother; she 
would say she was making something for 
herself. But it was something she never 


ey 


hae Si Baksh 


mos 


‘Ellen,’ she said to me suddenly, ‘1 am going to tell you something strange.’” 


us knew him. But I rather liked his 
face. 

She, the story-teller, went on, in her 
quiet, even tones : 

“Though they were so dependent on 
each other, I don’t think that those two 
were so drawn together as many mothers 
and daughters are. I don’t mean,” she 
added quickly, “ that they were not very 
fond of each other, but there was none 
of that perfectly open affection that so 
often exists between two lonely people. 
No one could have been a better daughter 
than Marian. Perhaps she was a little 
cold, a little undemonstrative. I think 
they did not really understand one 
another. 

“They were poor, but very proud. The 
mother insisted on keeping a little maid 
to do the rough work, and spare Marian’s 
hands. She had such white hands, had 
Marian. But they were terribly ham- 
pered. Presently Marian took to making 
blouses and things for a shop in the town, 


wore. And her mother asked no ques- 
tions. Perhaps she guessed. 

“T used often to go to their tiny house. 
My father was vicar of the parish, and 
we would sometimes ask them to dinner 
or tea. But they seldom came. I think 
they were too proud for one-sided hospi- 
tality.” 

She paused a moment, and again looked 
into the fire. I, too, seemed to see the 
girl making the blouses she never wore, 
and the mother who asked no questions, 
The gentle voice went on: 

“And now the dream part comes. I 
went, one June afternoon, to fetch Marian 
for a walk. We went—I remember it so 
well—out of the town into the woods 
above. I can see her now. She had 
very pretty pale gold hair; people called 
her colourless, but I thought her lovely. 
She was wearing a pink cotton dress, and 
had pinned a pink rose into the front of 
it. We sat down in the woods, 

“<¢Fllen,’ she said to me, suddenly, 
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‘I am going to tell you something strange. 
I have had a dream, the same dream, for 
a fortnight, not every night, but at inter- 
vals of two or three days.’ 

* And then she told it me. She dreamed 
she was in a house she had never been in 
before, a large, spacious house with big 
rooms and a_ huge staircase. It was 
luxuriously furnished, but it was empty. 
Appallingly empty, Marian said ; and she 
always found herself, in her dream, in the 
hall, and then she would start searching 
the house, up and down, always seeking 
for some one. It was not an aimless 
search, but a definite seeking for some 
one person, but whom she did not know. 
And this had happened many times, and 
the intense loneliness of the house was 
beginning to frighten her.” 

Some coals dropped noisily into the 
grate, and one of the younger girls 
shivered involuntarily. The big man in 
the wicker-chair again moved in it noisily. 

“Marian was, I could see, getting 
really nervous, so I made light of the 
whole thing; but, during the next few 
days, when I did not see her, I often 
thought of that strange dream-house of 
hers. And then she wrote, asking me to 
go to tea that day. It was a very hurried 
note, with a word misspelt in it. I had 
never known Marian to spell wrongly 
before. So I went. I found Marian at 
work on a wonderful lace blouse, with 
some delicate mauve ribbons on it. I 
could not help thinking how well it would 
have become herself. She did 
not put her work away when I 
came in, but sewed on 
busily, a bright spot of 
colour in each cheek. It 
was not until after tea 
that they told me. Then 
Marian spoke : 

** Vou remember,’ she 
said, stitl sewing busily, 
‘my dream I told you 
of ?’ 

“*Ves, I said, rather 
wondering to hear her 
mention it before her 
mother. 

~"Well,” went ov 
Marian, her eyes begin- 


ning to have rather a 
distressful look, ‘I can- 
not understand it. For 


mother 
too,’” 


has that dream 
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Some one drew in their breath sharply, 
but the littke woman in grey did not 
pause. 

“It seemed that Marian’s mother had 
had the same dream as her daughter in 
every respect. ‘The empty, well-furnished 
house, the perpetual seeking for some one, 
and the appalling feeling of loneliness, 
She had told Marian for the same reason 
that the girl had told me, the want of a 
friend to sympathise—to exf/ain. And 
this I could not do. I looked at Marian’s 
mother, a little querulous woman, with 
faded hair—Marian’s would be like it 
some day. She was looking at me rather 
curiously. ‘We have had the same 
dream on the same nights,” she said, 
clasping one hand over the other nervously. 
She wore some very fine rings, which no 
poverty would have induced her to part 
with. ‘‘ We are both in the same house, 
seeking for some one, and we cannot find 
them,” 

One of 
the — girls 
spoke 
suddenly. 
~ © eet 
I don’t 
See 7° 
she ob- 
jected, 
* Se Bey 



















“*Has it ever occurred to you who 
it is you are seeking in your Dream House ?’”’ 
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It was 
But she did not 


they were both so frightened. 
just an empty house.” 
speak convincingly. 

The older woman shook her head. 
* But that is just what it was not,” she 
answered, in those gentle, insistent tones — 
“just an empty house. ‘That might have 
been lonely, but not necessarily frightening. 
It was the feeling that they were not 
exactly alone, but that some _ invisible 
person was eluding them, that gave them 
that undefinable fear.” 

The girl did not answer; she was 
sitting on a footstool at my feet, and 
crept a little closer. 

“T suppose some people would have 
argued with Marian and her mother that 
dreams were all nonsense, but they have 
never seemed so to me. We talked it 
over. Each wrote down, at my suggestion, 
an exact description of their ‘ Dream 
House’ in every detail ; and each tallied, 
to the very subjects of the pictures on 
the walls. I have the descriptions now. 
Then, by my advice,—and they seemed 
to lean on what I said,—we spoke of it 
no more. I could see they were both 
nervous, and was glad to think that in a 
few days they would be going away for 
their little annual holiday. 

““T did not see them again for three 
weeks. Then I heard that they had 
returned, and went round to the house. 
Both looked marvellously better. Marian’s 
cheeks had a little colour in them. 
Nothing was said about the dream; I 
hoped they had forgotten. But I thought 
they seemed more to each other, more 
drawn together than formerly.” 

Again a little pause. I wished the 
man in the wicker chair had chosen a less 
noisy seat; he seemed such a restless 
person, 

“T wondered why Marian looked so 
happy, and put it down to the change. 
But the next day she told me. She had 
met a man at the little seaside place 
where they had been staying, and had 
become engaged to him. He was the 
friend of a friend of theirs. And he was 
coming to-morrow, to stay. It would 
have been heartless to have said anything 
to damp Marian’s joy, but my father 
agreed with me, when I went home, that 
it seemed a little hurried But when he 
came we all liked him, and he seemed 
devoted to Marian. He was an engineer, 
and had business up in the North. 
Nothing was said as to the date of their 
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marriage. I asked Marian once, but she 
said hurriedly, ‘Oh, nothing is settled 
yet!’ so I saidno more. And after ten 
days he went away. Marian settled down 
again to her blouses, still with that 
wonderful look of hope on her face. I 
prayed that it might last. She had long 
letters from him. And two months went 
by.” 

‘“What was the man’s name?” I asked. 
I do not know what prompted me, and I 
felt sorry directly the words were said: 
they seemed, somehow, an impertinence. 

She did not answer for a moment. 
“ Henry was his name,” she said ; “‘ Marian 
called him Harry, but Henry was _ his 
name. He was a good-looking man, with 
an odd scar on his right cheek. It came 
from an accident in the engine works, 

“And presently the dreams began 
again, and Marian and her mother began 
to have that startled look which people 
get when they fear something, but do not 
quite know what, 

“One day a sudden thought came to 
me. ‘They had come to the vicarage to 
tea, on one of their rare visits. We were 
alone in the drawing-room. ‘ Marian,’ I 
said, ‘has it ever occurred to you who it 
is you are seeking in your Dream House ?’ 

“She turned her eyes upon me; they 
had a puzzled, sad look. I wondered if 
she was worried over—other things. She 
had said nothing to me. 

‘““* No,’ she answered, listlessly ; ‘at 
least, I have thought, but I have no clue.’ 

“*T believe,’ I said, as earnestly as I 
could, ‘that in yowr Dream House, Marian, 
you are looking for your mother, and she, 
in hers, for you.’ 

“Tt was odd how this view seemed 
instantly to comfort them. We talked on 
awhile, and then they said they must go. 

*¢T don’t mind, now that I feel that 1 
am only looking for Marian,’ said her 
mother. She looked at her lovingly. 

“They waved to me as I stood at the 
gate watching them down the road. The 
sun, which brought out the colour on 
Marian’s pale hair, showed how rusty was 
the black of her mother’s mantle. But it 
had been a smart garment once. 

“T asked Marian a few days later if she 
still dreamed the dream. 

““*Qh yes,’ she said. ‘I never expect 
to do anything else now. And you are 
right, Ellen: it 2s mother I am seeking in 
that house. I seem to know it now.’ 

“T had learnt by this time the useless- 








THE DREAM HOUSE. 


ness of trying to talk of the Dream House 
as unreal, For it existed. And so I said 
gently, ‘You will meet in the Dream 
House some day, Marian,’ 

“T cannot forget the look of pain and 
horror that came over her face. ‘Oh, 
don’t say that!’ she said earnestly. 

“And I found that she believed, and 
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day for a couple of nights. He had 
heard the story of the dream, and I would 
ask him to reason Marian out of her fears. 
But he came and left, and I did not see 
him. Only Marian, wild-eyed and haggard, 
came up to see me. ‘ Harry has gone!’ 
she said, in a voice that was not my 
friend’s. And then she told me that he 


* “1 saw clearly Marian sitting up in bed, her eyes wide open and unseeing.’” 


no argument could convince her to the 
contrary, that when she and her mother 
did meet in the Dream House it would 
mean calamity. ‘Only one power can 
bring us together there,’ she whispered, 
‘and that is—Death.’ 

“T left her, feeling depressed. I was 
glad that Henry—for so she insisted I 
should call him-—was coming the next 


had wanted her to marry him at once and 
go abroad. He had the offer of a good 
post in Australia. Presently they would 
make a home for her mother; but for 
the present Marian must leave her. And 
she would not and so they parted. 
*“T went home with her that evening, 
and spent it with them. At ten o'clock 
a maid called to walk home with me; 
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but Marian, in an odd voice, begged me 
not to go. ‘Stay with us to-night,’ she 
implored. It wasso unlike Marian. Her 
mother, too, urged me to stay. She had 
a frail, pathetic look, and seemed very 
nervous. So I sent the maid back for my 
things and stayed.” 

Outside the wind had risen, and was 
howling round the house. The girl at 
my feet crept a little closer. 

“JT slept with Marian that night. 
Though it was a long time before she 
closed her eyes, she was asleep before I 
was. I felt unaccountably nervous. The 
little house was very still. Presently I 
dozed off, then woke suddenly. ‘There 
was a bright moon, and the window had 
no curtains, only a thin blind. I saw 
clearly Marian sitting up in bed by my 
side, her eyes wide open and unseeing. 
‘Why, mother!’ she said gladly, and 
smiled. Downstairs, in the little sitting- 
room below, the clock was striking three ; 
I heard it plainly through the thin floor. 
She lay down again, and seemed to sieep. 
I tried in vain to do the same. Why was 
I so frightened? I asked myself. I was 
shivering as if from cold, and yet, when 
I touched my forehead, it was damp. And 
I did not sleep again that night, though 
Marian slumbered peacefully. Outside 
the wind was howling like it does to-night.” 

There was not one of us who did not 
move uneasily, or turn to give an apprehen- 
sive glance round. ‘The man in the wicker 
chair had changed his position, and was 
sitting upright now. He seemed to be 
very interested. 

“T think I dozed a little towards 
morning, for Marian was moving when 
I opened my eyes. She had such a 
bright, expectant look. 

«KE llen,’ she said eagerly, “I went to 
the Dream House last night and met 
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mother. It was not in the least frighten- 
ing ; we met quite naturally, and talked 
as we never seem to have been able to do 
before. I think perhaps ’—she hesitated, 
my poor Marian—‘I have never really 
understood mother. I am going to her 
now,’ 

‘She put on a dressing-gown and went 
across the narrow passage to her mother’s 
room ; and when she did not come back, 
I followed. But I think I guessed the 
truth, though Marian seemed to have for 
gotten the significance of her own words. 
Her mother had died in her sleep. ‘The 
doctor said, presently, that nothing could 
have been done for her. She must have 
passed away about three o'clock.” 

There was a silence. ‘Then some one 
asked what had become of Marian. 

“She went out to a brother abroad, 
to keep house for him,” said her friend 
gently. “But I never saw her again; 
she died on the voyage out.” 

One of the girls started up, indignant 
and impetuous. ‘“‘ But why didn’t she 
marry Harry after all?” 

The little woman in grey sighed, 

“T do not think,” she answered sadly, 
“he can have read//y cared ; for he made 
no sign. Or perhaps he was proud, and 
wanted her to recall him. Jf he cared, I 
think he has his punishment now. I did 
hear he went out to Australia, and became 
rich and famous, and had come into 
property and changed his name. But I 
do not know.” 

# + * + * 

The dressing-gong boomed through the 
house, and a footman came in, switching 
on the electric lights abruptly. I saw a 
tall man, with a sunburnt face, leaving the 
room with bowed head. On his right 
cheek, nearest to me, was an odd red 
scar, 
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‘Tl is a grey afternoon in November. 
‘The mist, however, lies only on the 
low grounds, creeping up from the 

marshes that fringe the Thames. <A 
frost has touched the grass, making it 
white under the hedges that divide the 
fields, and around the houses where the 
autumn sun has been unable to melt it. 
3ut above the sky is clear, and the 
slanting sun lights up the walls and 
battlements of a splendid castle, which 
rises from a ridge on the farther side of 
the full river. 

The royal standard of England, red 
and gold and blue, droops from the 
immense central Round Tower of the 
castle. The windows of the huge long- 
drawn pile of irregular buildings below 
this central citadel give back the rays. 
Grey stone walls link the lower towers 
along the outer line of defences with 
which the third Henry engirdled this 
palace and church. 

From the highest eminence of the 
beautiful line of fortifications can be seen 
the green plain on which King John met 
his barons, to sign before them all the 
great charter which is the foundation of 
the liberties of Britain and of the United 
States. These winding shores give the 
name, the old Saxon appellation, to the 
district. 


OF ARGYLL. 


It is the Windlesora—the Windsor of 
to-day—and the spot from which we at 
present look is part of the grounds 
belonging to the oldest and greatest of 
the great public schools of England—the 
school cf Eton. 

It is half a mile away from the castle 
and the bridge that spans this river 
connecting the town of Eton with that 
of Windsor. Quaint cld-fashioned little 
towns they are, built almost wholly of 
brick, with red roofs of tile, along crooked 
ways that slowly became streets, and had 
no modern straightening to stretch them 
out in “blocks ” or rectangles. Many of 
them still have their patch of garden or 
back-yard behind them. 

Near the place where we stand rise 
high elm trees, and we see that the 
“hub” of the town of Eton is dignified 
by a great group of Tudor buildings, reared 
not for defence, but to enthrone learning in 
libraries, rooms, and halls, and galleries 
where teachers may train the hundreds of 
boys who now come to share in the 
benefits enjoyed of old only by about 
eighty “ King’s scholars.” 

Again a fine old church of stone flanks 
the pile of brick edifices. Religion and 
education still march hand in hand at 
Eton College, and aftendance in the 
church, where there are tablets to com- 
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memorate the pupils who have fallen in 
war by land and sea, is part of the day’s 
duty for all the boys. 

But the ground on which we stand is 
the margin of a football field, and attend- 
ance at football is an unwritten article of 
the schoolboys’ code fully as strict as any 
other. 

It is the day of a House practice for 
an important match, and the hero of the 
football team has told off a sturdy boy of 
no great size to take the place of “short 
behind,” a post where a single scout 
hangs on to the centre body of players, 
prepared to rush in and kick the ball 
back if it comes out of the ruck, to 
prevent a “‘run down” to the goal, He 
has a “long behind” to back him, while 
another scout does “ goal-keeping.” 

The hero himself has been rather lazy, 
contented with his superiority, and has 
not been specially energetic, knowing, as 
he thinks, that he can take the ball down 
at any time. He would not like this to 
be questioned. 

But waking up after a time, he thinks 
he may show his “form,” and _ getting 
through the ruck with the ball imagines 
he will make short work of both “ short ” 
and “long behind” and of the goal- 
keeper. 

Not a bit of it! The sturdy little 
“short behind,” with no respect for the 
hero’s bulk and strength, dashes up under 
his very legs, and the ball is sent flying 
far back into the big leader’s ground. 

Astonished, the great man turns and 
vows to give the youngster ‘one another 
time.” And another time soon arrives, 
with the same result. 

** Good !— well done, Piggy !” shout the 
friends of the little one, and a third time 
the big one is baffled. ‘This is rather too 
much for his temper, and next time he 
manages to kick the ball right in the 
sturdy one’s face. But in spite of this he 
does not get his way, and the hero of the 
afternoon: is not the big but the little 
fellow. Magnanimously the leader does 
give him praise, but only silently, and by 
confirming him in the position he had 
adorned ! 


Another scene, and a far distant one: 
it is where the Essequibo and its sister 
streams flow down from the mountains, 
that include the peak named after Sir 
Walter Raleigh. “The intense sun is veiled 
by no mists, but by the feathery fronds of 
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tree-ferns, themselves in shade through 
the overhanging masses of great trees 
curtained with creepers. 

Here and there, wherever the bamboos 
can get an opening, they shoot up, a 
fountain of tenderer green, like glorified 
and straightened ostrich plumes in delicacy 
of foliage. 

Two white-helmeted men rest by the 
side of the river, and taking out pocket 
filters, carefully purge its waters before 
they drink. In attendance on them are 
some negroes, their faces shining with 
moisture, and seemingly more tired than 
are the white travellers. But even they 
look ‘ played out.” 

“Well, Mr. Hogg,” said one, as he 
turned with a somewhat sulky air-to his 
companion, “I think you must admit 
we have done enough. It’s impossible 
to get through this jungle. It’s doubtful 
if the reports received are the truth. Do 
take my advice and go back.” 

And Hogg would not keep him to the 
task he had set before himself—namely, 
to struggle on, despite all difficulties, 
until the course of the river to a great 
waterfall in the inland forest had been 
properly mapped. His companion, an 
agent in his employ, took some of the 
negroes back, and the leader said good- 
bye to him. 


There were in Demerara estates 
belonging to “Piggy” that required 


supervision, and nothing would satisfy 
him until he knew all that the country 
could teach. It was of no avail to tell 
him that he would certainly catch fever. 
It was of no use to try to persuade him 
that the water was dangerous—if not 
because of vegetation, yet, as his Com- 
missioner told him, because of silicious 
deposits. ‘This was so often the case, it 
was alleged, that fruits and pieces of wood 
left in the springs became soaked with 
flint in solution, so that the articles put 
into the liquid turned hard like flint. 

**So much the better,” was the answer : 
“if it hardens me, I shall ‘cut up’ better.” 

It was a marvel in the colony when 
the adventurous Englishman returned 
safe and sound from this expedition, 
during the course of which the beautiful 
and famous cascades were reached, and 
knowledge gained that was of service to 
the colonists. 

But he was not always so fortunate, 
and a bad attack of fever some time 
afterwards obliged him to consult a 
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doctor, who allowed his patient to take 
mercury. This had a bad effect, injuring 
digestion. 

A medical consultation was held. The 
verdict was that there was only one means 
of restoring health, and it was a case of 
“kill or cure.” There were drugs that 
would take away the damaged surfaces, 
but if nature was too exhausted to replace 
them, death must ensue. If strength 
enough remained, a new surface might 
be encouraged to come, and _ health 
with it. 

There was not a moment’s hesitation 
on the patient’s part. “lhe medicine, 
by all means.” He took it, and lived. 


Again under “home” skies, let us 
look on another scene. It is summer, 
and there is again a broad _ river-like 
stretch of water before us, and away on 
the left a still wider expanse, where a 
tide ebbs and flows with lazy deliberation 
between wide flats where ducks and 
seagulls amuse themselves in shallow 
lagoons: the firmer lands beyond are 
still low, but plentifully sprinkled with 
old England’s oaks. 

These woods are the vanguard of the 
“New Forest” in the Hinterland, that 
forest where William Rufus was hunting 
when he met his death by the arrow of 
Wat Tyrrel. These waters flow up to 
the port of Southampton, a few miles 
distant. From thence great ocean liners 
depart for all distant harbours, passing, 
when they have cleared the narrows of 
this long inlet, into the channel between 
the Isle of Wight and England’s southern 
coast. 

On that island Queen Victoria built 
a palace, which is now filled by invalids 
from the army. In the buildings used in 
her lifetime as stables, and in comfortable 
new quarters recently built, the boys who 
are to become the officers of the British 
Fleet receive their training. 

All around this southern coast are 
pleasant estates, with the houses of their 
owners showing wealth, and that love of 
country life which still makes Englishmen 
spend much money on good cottages for 
their labourers and for the tenants of 
the farms which are rarely held in the 
proprietor’s own hands. 

The features of the district have no 
very near analogy in the New World, but 
{ have been reminded on the banks 
of the James River of these domains 
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at home. On the Virginian river are 
reproduced the red brick houses of the 
south of England, built—as they often 
were in Virginia—of bricks imported 
from the old country. 

As we look across the ‘“‘ Hamble ”—for 
so the mouth of the Southampton Water 
is called—we see an excellent house, the 
windows of which positively burn back 
the sun’s rays. And soon from an upper 
“light” comes smoke and then flame, 
and figures appear at doors and from the 
garden. But there is apparently no one 
but a gardener to direct them what to do, 
while the flame and smoke from beneath 
the roof come thicker and thicker. 

Then, as the alarm grows and a few 
men seem to be doing what they can, 
but with little system and no efficient 
fire engine, the rooms in the top story 
are evidently flaming, and the house is 
doomed. Nothing stops the fire, and in 
a few hours only discoloured walls front 
the creek, where the tide is blue again 
after its red illumination. 

“Mr. Hogg will be vexed,” say the 
servants, for the house is his. ° 

A train brings him from London, 
cheerful and hearty as ever, and much 
interested to learn the mode in which 
the fire began—namely, through a 
thickened glass in the window acting as 
a burning glass and concentrating the 
sun’s rays on some woodwork within. 
A few more months see all damages 
repaired, and the house better able than 
before to give the hospitality its owner 
could not live without exercising. 

It will be seen that Quintin Hogg was 
“well off’—and most of what he had 
was expended in “the luxury of giving.” 

‘And his hospitality? Was it given to 
the great of the land, to those who could 
aid him with money, or spread his name 
through the papers, and make him 
“socially” famous? No, it was given to 
those who had proved themselves worthy 
of the care taken of them by himself, and 
those he had chosen to help him in his 
great task of spreading manly principles 
and Christian helpfulness and resourceful- 
ness among the youth of London. 

For these efforts the headquarters were 
formed in the “ Polytechnic,” a large 
building he had purchased in Regent 
Street, London. Originally a place for 
various entertainments, it was in name 
and accommodation admirably suited to 
his wants. He desired to have space for 
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the teaching of all kinds of useful manual 
work, as well as for lecture audiences, 
gymnastics, and offices. At present there 
are nearly eighteen thousand youths and 
men with whom the Polytechnic has 
something to do. 

Mr. Quintin Hogg was tireless in his 
personal attendance. He lived in a 
house from which there was private access 
to the institution he had founded. He 
obtained a marvellous knowledge of the 
youths attending the classes. He played 
with them at their games, he advised with 
any who would seek counsel of him. He 
superintended all the manifold schemes 
to amuse, instruct, enlighten them. 

Expeditions to all the most accessible 
parts of Europe were arranged for selected 
members of his organisation. ‘ Manners 
are not idle, but the fruit of loyal nature 
and of noble mind,” was a maxim the 
influence of which was made very plain 
among the young men. 

It was interesting to see the feelings, as 
of sons and younger brothers to the head 
of the family, shown by the boys to 
Hogg. He would come in gently among 
them during their time of relaxation from 
work, and talk to groups who crowded 
round him, hiding him from view—for he 
was a man only about five feet seven 
inches in height. 

His figure was compact, and a resolute 
face was set on a head that latterly 
became very grey, while the moustache 
and short pointed beard retained more of 
the black of former days. His eyes were 
of a dark blue, with well-marked eye- 
brows. The mouth showed a firm line 
above a good square chin. His laugh 
was very hearty, as was his whole bearing. 

His eagerness gave him a slight hesita- 
tion on beginning a sentence, but he 
spoke well afterwards. Men never tired 
in listening to him, for he was always 
direct and to the point. 

What seems worth noting for all 
dwellers in cities, is the power for good 
exercised by a single private citizen. ‘The 
“ Founder” of the ‘‘ Poly,” as he and his 
boys called their institution, was an extra- 
ordinary man with an ordinary fortune. 
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There was more competency in his will 
than in his wealth. 

Few men with tenfold the money have 
done so much. He has started a school 
for knowledge of the world and. of its 
Creator which trains and influences scores 
of thousands, There is nothing distinc- 
tive in its religious teaching, beyond its 
downright simplicity and manliness and 
morality. A boy who has imbibed its 
teaching could no more do a mean thing 
than he could ‘eat his hat.” Yet, with 
all that has been accomplished, there 
is no trumpeting, no advertising of its 
virtues, no roll of theatrical drums, no 
display of superiority, no “fuss.” 

Quintin Hogg died undecorated by 
any title or medal or order or Govern- 
ment recognition. It was enough for 
him to devote money, time, and all his 
great energy to the quiet good work 
which grew about him, as healthy plants 
from honest mould. 


And now let us look at one last scene. 
The nearest Sunday marking the date of 
his death is set aside among his friends and 
pupils in London as Founder’s Day, and 
in the afternoon they meet in the Hall 
of the Polytechnic, and they who have 
personal memories of him speak with 
others who may enforce the lessons he 
taught. 

It was in this room, where his picture 
hangs in front of the gallery above the 
platform, that he used every Sunday 
evening to tell his young men what they 
should avoid and what they should 
follow. 

It is a curious gathering, and a very 
businesslike one. There is an_ entire 
absence of any hysterical noisiness, 
Grey-haired men, lawyers, clerks, working 
lads, all sit there together and listen to 
the short addresses, and join in the 
stories, and speak of the works of the 
dead close to the room where he “fell 
asleep.” A cheerful faith was his, and 
cheerful and bright with hope seem 
those whom he left. His work goes on, 
and gives a good model for any who wish 
to make their money give high interest. 
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“Cast rudely forth.” 


I. 

HE opening of the bar-room door 
threw a vivid splash of red on the 
snow, and the glaring square of 

light, giving a swift glimpse of the hot, 
crowded room, made the cold and the 
desolation of the street more bitter by 
contrast, 
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Cast rudely forth, with the aid of a 
vicious kick, old Hegeman fell, like a 
bundle of rags, into the slush in the 
middle of the road. For an instant he 
lay motionless, looking back, with dazed 
inquiry, at the blank house-front—that 

showed only a line of light under 

the closed door and one window, 
blinking ruddily, like a _ bloodshot 
eye, through the torn blind. In 
spite of the violence of which the 
old man had been the victim, he 
still managed to clutch his  trea- 
sures, held tight in his wrinkled 
hands, blue and _ stiff with cold. 
As he opened them cautiously, 
he could catch, even in the fitful 
light of the snow, the gleam and 
sparkle in his hard old _ palms. 
His shoulders shook with a 
spasm that was partly ex- 
citement and partly cold. 
Then he laughed long 

and loud. 

“Vou hear me, 
you Hennessy, you 
old goat!” he 

shouted, scram- 

bling to his feet 
with surprising 
energy. ‘You 
tink I can’t pay 

for de drinks ? 

I tell you I 

buyit out, your 

verdammte old 
saloon! I struck 
it rich, you hear 
me—lI struck it 
rich !” 

He was answered 
by a roar of laughter, 
punctuated by shouts 
of derision. His in- 

credulous resentment was swiftly ex- 
changed for a fury of rage. He stood 
unsteadily, balancing for an instant on 
tottering legs, then precipitated himself 
bodily at the door. 

It flew open, and once more he 
measured his length on the sanded floor. 
He was on his feet, however, before the 
savage laughter ceased. 
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“You tink I’m drunk!” he cried the gleaming nugget in his hand, reeled 


furiously, raising his clenched hands and 
shaking them above his head. ‘You 
kick me out like a dog into the snow! 
And you know what I come for, you 
I come to tell you a segret: I come. to 
pay my debts ; I come to show you gold 
—gold—Go._D! Now you wait: you shall 
come begging, but I tell you nodings ; 
you shall see me no more: you hear, 
you pack of yelping curs !” 

The thin shriek of the old man’s voice 
was followed by a spellbound silence. 

Then the bar-keeper made a threaten- 
ing movement. ‘You close that door 
outside o’yerself, you Hegeman,” he 
growled; “if I kick you out again, you'll 
fly so far out o’ Greenfields you won’t 
never find your way back.” 

Hegeman stood for an instant dumb, 
his fierce hawk-face ashen, above a 
veritable scarecrow figure of rags and 
mud. 

When at length he spoke it was in the 
slow, tremulous voice of age, but even 
the befogged brains of his hearers were 
roused by its biting irony. Some accent 
of its suppressed passion carried instant 
conviction. 

“S’help me, boys, if it ain’t Christmas 
ive! I forgod it, and it is for your good 
vishes you gif me kicks—yes? Vell, 
before I go, I anyhow gif you all presents 
too, shust to show how much better as 
you is old Hegeman. Yes, how much 
richer—so rich he can throw away his 
gold before pigs, like it says in the Bible. 
So before I shut your door outside 0’ 
myself —here, curse you, is my presents ! ” 

With a gesture of incredible violence 
he hurled the shower of stones at the 
bar. His action was followed by the 
sharp rattle and patter of their fall, 
the splinter and crash of glass. 

Instantly there was uproar, Old Hege- 
man fled down the street, dropping into 
the shadow of the building and crouching 
behind a barrel in dread of the expected 
pursuit, 

There was no sound except the bang 
of the door he had neglected to close. 
Reassured by the silence, he crept back 
and pressed his face to the window. 
Through the torn blind he could see a 
blur of moving figures around the bar, a 
tangle of men on the floor, scrambling 
and fighting like animals. As he peered 
in he saw a stone snatched by a drunken 
young giant, who, suddenly sobered by 





backwards to the door, fighting off 
imaginary enemies who threatened to 
deprive him of his treasure. He rushed 
out of the saloon howling: “ Hegeman! 
Hegeman ! Hegeman !” 

Cowering close to the wall, the old man 
watched him till he had disappeared in 
the shadows ; then he too shuffled off, 
muttering to himself, as he wandered 
aimlessly down the deserted street, like a 
homeless dog. ‘ Ach, the lust of gold!” 
he moaned—‘‘ the lust of gold !” 

He glared wildly about ; his last refuge 
had been denied him. 

The sordid mining-town, that had 
sprung into existence in less than a year, 
had fastened hooked claws into the hollow 
between the calm, snowy hills, white 
against the chill radiance of the Nevada 
night. Earlier in the evening the street 
had been ablaze, the whole population 
swarming in and out of the shops, reck- 
lessly improvident, but anxious above all 
things to introduce into their rough 
routine something of the remembered 
ceremonies of a more well-ordered com- 
munity. Here and there a twinkling 
light still burned, but for the most part 
the houses lay in darkness, as if frozen 
hard in the luminous. stillness. ‘The 
intensity of the cold and the piercing 
brilliance of the stars brought back to him, 
in a vision of poignant regret, a snowy 
Christmas Eve in a Bavarian farmhouse, 
when, as a child, in order to hasten the 
advent of dawn, he had gone to bed with 
the first stars in the wintry twilight. 
Between that night and this the years 
rolled like a resistless river, and now he 
stood in the ebbing flo6d—how old, how 
battered, how alone! Grey and fierce, 
like an old wolf at bay, he was ready 
to show his fangs at the merest threat 
of danger. Life, hitherto, had dealt him 
nothing but blows ; but down under the 
hard crust of suspicion formed by bitter 
experience he remained a strange mixture 
of sharpness and simplicity. He had 
incredible cunning, but that he had 
retained some ineradicable inclination 
towards generosity and kindness seemed 
more astonishing than his slyness, Though 
circumstances had often forced him to 
be both, he was not naturally weak nor 
cruel. Like many men of his race, he 
had begun by being deeply romantic. 
It was in the reckless spirit of adventure 
that he had left the old country ; he had 
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dreamed of success, of conquest—a few 
years of hardship, exposure and _ peril, 
and then a triumphant return to his own 
village, scattering benefits as he went— 
his old mother weeping with pride in 
her son, the farm waggon decorated, the 
village gay with flags ! 

Now they were all in their graves, even 
the children he had played with ; and he 
himself, utterly forgotten, was no more 
than the shadow of a name in the old 
country. ‘The success he had struggled 
and suffered and prayed for had come 
to him, alas, too late! 

He stood still in sudden despair. He 
told himself, with unconscious exaggera- 
tion, that he was the richest man in 
Nevada ; but, with impotent self-pity, he 
raged that he was, at the same time, the 
most wretched, the most utterly aban- 
doned and forlorn. He lived over again 
with increasing resentment the incidents 
of the evening. 

He had none of the instincts of the 
miser. If he had not betrayed his secret 
before, it had been in no passion of 
cupidity, but simply to save himself the 
old experience—the sickening confession 
of failure. Once, however, that assur- 
ance had been made doubly sure, how 
he had run, panting, trembling with 
eagerness, his hands clutching his speci- 
mens—quartz of unexampled richness, 
nuggets that shone and sparkled! Some 
of the men he had hoped to meet had 
been the companions of his desperate 
years; together they had drifted from 
mining-camp to mining-camp, always in 
sight of success, and always miserably 
thwarted ; but hard, reckless, savage as 
they were, they had shared his vicissi- 
tudes — now they should share his 
triumph. 

They had treated him like a madman, 
a drunkard—baiting him, mocking him 
with ribald jokes, shouting down his cries 
to be heard. 

“Ach, mein Gott!” he groaned; and 
overcome by the memory of his wrongs 
he tottered to the nearest doorstep, and 
sinking down upon it sobbed with his 
face in his hands, 

After a moment he became dully aware 
that the door behind him had opened; 
a hand touched his shoulder gently—a 
woman’s hand, soft as a flower—and for 
one breathless instant he let it lie there, 
as if unheeding, brushing his tough old 
leather cheek. 


“What is the matter? Have you no 
place to go to? Are you hungry? Do 
you need help?” 

The soft, almost eager insistence of 
the voice filled him with astonishment ; 
he raised his head, and his streaming 
eyes were dazzled by the lamp that shone 
into them and by the vivid beauty of the 
face that the light illumined. 

“Who is it, Molly?” called an im- 
patient voice from the house. “ Come 
in and shut the door!” 

A young man hobbled forward, with 
an expression of countenance that threat- 
ened that he was prepared, if necessary, 
to convert his crutch into.a more for- 
midable weapon. 

“Tt’s a poor old man,” whispered 
Molly, hastening back to him—“ perhaps 
old Santa Claus in disguise, and good 
luck, no less! He’s crying fit to break 
his heart !” 

“Drunk!” commented her husband 
laconically ; “you’d better let me speak 
to him.” 

His own countenance, though haggard 
with illness, was keenly intelligent, with 
bold features and dark, melancholy eyes. 

Hegeman did not wait for further 
interrogation ; he rose and came forward 
out of the night into the circle of the 
lamplight, a terrifying figure, bowed and 
old, with a face of ghastly pallor, and 
indescribable rags covered with mud. 

“Let me in,” he implored, his teeth 
chattering ; “let me in, or I die mit 
cold !” 

They allowed him to stagger into their 
small living-room—a decent, bare place, 
stripped of everything but a few chairs 
and a table that held a tiny green Christ- 
mas-tree in a box. 

‘The old man tottered to the fire, holding 
out his shaking hands to the blaze. 

“Why, I believe it’s old Hegeman!” 
exclaimed his involuntary host. 

The old man turned sharply about. 
“Yes, IT am old Hegeman,” he began 
defiantly ; “ but you do not know “ 

“Yes, I do,” interrupted Wilmot Hen- 
drick impatiently : “ you are down on your 
luck, of course. You may spare us the 
details—we’ve had enough trouble of our 
own.” 

He turned to his wife and spoke in a 
lower tone. “Get him something hot 
to drink, Molly; we'll have to give him 
shelter, I suppose. Your ‘old Santa 
Claus’ is the worst reprobate and loafer 
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in Greenfields, but I suppose we can’t 
turn him out.” 

He threw himself back into the worn 
armchair from which he had risen, and 
eyed his guest with grim disfavour. 

* You will not listen,” protested the old 
man ; “ mein Gott, nobody will listen !” 

Hendrick shrugged his shoulders, and 
curtly gave him permission to speak. 

“T live near Shag Peak,” he began at 
once, incoherent in his eagerness. “I 
came to see my friends—no, not my 
friends : curs they are, vultures! I go to 
Hennessy’s to tell them I hafe struck it 
rich. They will not hear! ‘Ha, ha!’ 
they shout, ‘he is drunk, he is mad!’ 
Yes, and then they kick me out into the 
mud, because I haf not paid for my drinks, 
because I haf been stony broke.” He 
glared vindictively about, and laughed : 
*‘T haf paid now in gold, so much as they 
haf never seen !” 

Hendrick grunted his incredulity, but 
Hegeman was lost in the excitement of 
his own narrative. 

*T haf lived all my life mid nodings— 
I haf been starved in the desert, I haf 
been mit Indians und thieves. Once 
before I discover gold. You know Black 
Hawk mine? I am cheated out of it. 
They tell me it is not my claim, they hunt 
me mit guns, they warn me if I come 
back they string me up. Now I am in 
Nevada the richest man; I haf struck it 
again; but, mein Gott, it is too late— 
everybody is dead, dead these thirty 
years !” 

Molly had returned with a steaming 
bowl of bread and milk, but stood 
hesitating, her lovely young face grave 
with pity and not untouched with dread. 
Her husband motioned her to come 
forward, tapping his forehead significantly 
and pointing to the stout stick at his 
side. 

*“ Du lieber Himmel,” stammered the 
old man, seizing the bowl with avidity ; 
and, eating ravenously, he dribbled the 
milk, and mopped it up with his hat 
that he still held in his hand. “ Now I 
am seven years old!” he cried, when he 
had finished, and, suddenly dropping to 
his knees, began to pray aloud with fierce 
fervour: “For this bowl of bread and 
milk, I pay, my God, I pay my gold, or 
strike me dead—I swear it !” 

Hendrick rose to his feet with a gesture 
of repulsion. Any display of emotion 
offended the fastidiousness that lay under 
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all his reserve, but this travesty of solemnity 
sickened him. He motioned to his wife 
and whispered to her: “‘Give him a rug 
and let him roll himself up on the hearth. 
He’s harmless, though he’s evidently been 
drinking. He'll sleep it off and be ready 
for the next bout to-morrow, when we'll 
have to fumigate, probably. Don’t let 
him rave any more. Come to bed—I’m 
tired !” 

Hegeman’s keen old eyes watched the 
tall crippled figure hobble across the 
room. ‘Then he glanced at the young 
wife. She, too, was watching her hus- 
band’s impatient clumsiness, and her face 
clouded over with grief and anxiety. 

“What is the matter mit him?” he 
demanded, 

““We've had bad luck,” said Molly, 
finding it a relief to talk of it even to 
this most forlorn listener; ‘‘ we’ve only 
been here a few months. My husband 
was in a bank in Sacramento, but he 
hatedit ; he’s always been deeply interested 
in mines and mining. He should have 
been an engineer. We had a little money 
saved up, and when there were reports 
of these new discoveries here, we 
determined to risk things andcome. But 
Will has had no chance at all. We've 
had nothing but illness and trouble ; the 
doctor has just lived in our pockets, 
Then, when we were getting better, my 
little boy and I, my husband slipped on 
the steps one night and broke his leg.” 
Her lips quivered at the remembrance. 
“We've so little left now, we don’t dare 
to think of the future. I’m sure things 
must come right. It wouldn’t be fair if 
they didn’t. Will does a little book- 
keeping—but he makes hardly enough 
to keep us alive. It will be weeks still 
before he can get to work! We hope to 
go to Bullfrog or to Goldfields !” 

“Vell,” said Hegeman simply, “ you 
shall haf half my gold mine. You stay 
here ; I gif it to you for your bread and 
milk !” 

Molly smiled at him—a charming smile, 
full of pity for his age and weakness. “I 
hope you'll sleep well,” she said, evading 
the issue. ‘I’m sorry we have no bed 
for you.” 

“You too, you don’t 
demanded the old man. 

Molly shrank. “Yes, yes, of course,” 
she assented soothingly, as one speaks to 
a child, 

Hegeman took the rug roughly from 


belief me?” 
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her hands. “You all drive me 
mad,” he muttered; “ perhaps 
I am mad; maybe I only dream 
I am rich !” 

She took the lamp and 
moved across the room in a 
little glow of light and colour. 
‘Then she wished him good 
night, and, closing the 
door, left him alone, with 
the fading glow of the 
fire and his own wild 
and brooding thoughts. 


II. 


Molly slipped out of 
bed in the chill dawn 
of Christmas morning. 
She dressed herself 
in the dark, .moving 
lightly so as not to 
disturb her husband 
or the child, sleeping 
in his little crib in 
the corner. She was 
very much of a child 
herself, and was 
possessed by a 
delightful sense of 
mystery and ex- 
citement, The 
mere fact that 
it was the day 


for _ rejoicing r 
filled her with gare 
joy. Seizing << 


her candle, she 
groped her way 
out of the room 
and struck a 
match before 
she remem- 
bered her strange guest. 
the candle in the dim room. startled 
her; she listened for the sound of 
the old man’s breathing, the stertorous 


The flicker of 


snore that had kept her awake for 
hours. She heard nothing but the faint 


splutter of the flame. Holding the candle 
high, she peered into the corners—the 
room was empty. Her quick eyes took in 
the pale gleam of the glittering ornaments 
on the little Christmas tree, and beneath it 
she could distinguish the procession of 
wooden animals her husband had whittled 
during the long hours of his tedious 
illness. She had dutifully hung, not only 
a pair of diminutive stockings, but her 
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“*Have you no place to go to? Are you hungry ?’” 


own and those she had knitted for—for— 
her husband ? 

She stood and stared at the unsightly 
black objects that now hung in the place 
of honour reserved for those beautiful 
warm grey socks. She could hardly 
credit her own senses. She wished for 
an explanation of the trick, however, 
and she continued her search for the 
ancient delinquent. She found traces 
of his activity in the kitchen: he had 
washed at the sink, he had used her 
clean dish-towel—here was the bread- 
drawer open, and the remains of yesterday’s 
loaf had disappeared. She began to feel 
a vague sense of uneasiness and fear. 
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Perhaps he had wandered in his sleep--- 
she had heard of such things. Re- 
turning quickly to the front door, she 
peered out into the street, grey and 
shadowy in the late dawn, There were 
fresh footprints in the snow, but no 
human being stirred. ‘The stillness was 
profound. Chilled and distressed, she 
closed the door, and then suddenly the 
experience deepened to tragedy. ‘There 
was no longer room for doubt—her 
husband’s overcoat had gone. At this 
discovery the hand that held the candle 
shook. She felt the old man’s treachery 
as a personal affront. Her courage and 
gaiety under trying circumstances had 
become proverbial, but this loss touched 
a deeper chord even than her husband’s 
need. Her optimism and her belief in 
human goodness were passionate ; nothing 
hitherto had shaken the conviction that 
sympathy could always find some motive 
of good in wrong-doing. Sinners had no 
place in Molly Hendrick’s world. Her 
quick-tempered husband’s outbreak of 
wrath was like a storm that cleared the 
atmosphere. Her buoyant spirit rose in 
the remembrance that it was Christmas 
Day, and that she had awakened with 
a joyous premonition that in some mys- 
terious way it was to provide compensation 
for their misfortunes. Undoubtedly it 
had begun badly, but that, was no reason 
why their,loss should overshadow their 
day. 

The sun broke out brilliantly from a 
sky of clear blue, the air sparkled crisply, 


children laughed and shouted in the 
streets. The boys exhibited coasters, 
little girls paraded their dolls, Neigh- 


bours came and overwhelmed them with 
kindness—they had been the unconscious 
objects of much curiosity, and the oppor- 
tunity provided by the occasion was too 
good to be lost. If Wilmot Hendrick 
accepted all these visitations with a 
slightly ironical pleasure, he was glad to 
have Molly compensate for his failures by 
the warmth of her response. Under all her 
apparent enjoyment, however, the sting 
remained ; the hurt had cut deep. 

“Do let us ask them all to dinner, dear, 
they've been so kind,” she whispered 
persuasively ; “‘we can eat up all the 
presents they have brought us. They'll 
so like to see us light the little tree.” 

So, on the impulse of the moment, the 
feast was arranged, and the incongruous 
company crowded the small room. The 
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grocer’s children had brought Teddy a little 
red waggon piled high with oranges ; after 
persuasion he was induced to perceive that 
it accomplished its highest mission as a 
table decoration. Molly purloined. some 
of the silver leaves from the plum cake to 
make a wreath for her hair. She glowed 
like a rose, and the disappointment of the 
morning was felt only as a subdued ache 
—the remembrance of pain. 

During dinner, to her distress, her 
husband told the story to his guests. 
Most of them knew the disreputable old 
man by sight. Salinsky, the Pole, who 
was supposed to bea nobleman in his own 
country, and who was as correct and hand- 
some as a barber, confessed to having 
once helped him out of the gutter. 

Cortesi, the huge black-haired, red-faced 
Italian grocer, had a word to say in his 
favour. ‘“ You know my girl, Elena: she 
‘ave a badda fall in the snow. It is the 
old man, he picka her up. That was not, 
1 think, weeked. You see wot I tell you— 
he come back.” 

“ If he does, he’ll get a warm reception,” 
said Hendrick grimly. 

“It was weeked, Paolo,” said Mrs. 
Cortesi, who feared that her hushand 
might be suspected of condoning crime, 
“to take the coat. I was thinking perhaps 
you like to ’ave my husband, hees coat, 
just till you are well.” 

Kendrick’s refusal was so gently worded, 
the dark Italian woman coloured with 
pleasure. 

“ Perhaps,” said Dr Beaujour faceti- 
ously, making great inroads into the wine 
he had both prescribed and presented, “ he 
may have gone to bring back his gold 
mine.” 

‘“‘ Bring back the socks that thou took- 
est,” sang Molly, then sighed gravely: 
** T’m hoping he’ll bring back the coat too ; 
I'll not ask for the gold mine, Oh, if he 
had only told us, we could perhaps have 
managed to give them to him, It was 
terrible to have him rob us after we'd 
taken him in out of the night. I can’t 
believe he knew what he was doing ; he 
did seem half crazy, didn’t he, Will, with 
hunger and cold ?” 

““Not to mention drink!” said Hen- 
drick. 

“Nevertheless,” insisted Dr. Beaujour 
jovially, filling his glass for the third time, 
“perhaps he will come back, like the 
uncles in novels, with a fat bag of gold, 
and say , 
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“What's that?” cried little Teddy, 
pointing to the window. 

Every eye turned to follow the boy’s 
awestruck finger. 

Against the steaming window-pane an 
old man’s head was sharply outlined for 
an instant—then vanished. 

“Tt is Hegeman now !” cried Salinsky, 
with excitement ; “we 
must not let him 
escape.” 

Hendrick pushed 
back his chair. 

“Oh, Will, Will, 
don’t hurt him !” im- 
plored Molly, clinging 
to her husband’s arm, 
“Please let the rest 
of them go after 
him.” 

They hastened to 
the door, but before 
they had reached it, 
it was opened from 
the outside, 

“T tella you so,” 
cried Cortesi triumph- 
antly: “he — bringa 
back the socks!” 

Old Hegeman 
came into the room, 
breathing heavily; he 
could not speak, but 
he glanced fearfully 
around, and, hastily 
closing the door, 
leaned back against 
it and turned the key 
in the lock, Hen- 
drick stood, straight 
and tall, awaiting 
events ; but the sight 
of the haggard wretch, 
even in the stolen 
coat, excited him to 
no wrath, He divined 
that it was not as a culprit that Hegeman 
had returned. 

“Well, man, haven’t you anything to 
say for yourself ?” demanded Dr. Beaujour, 
impatiently. ‘The little Frenchman keenly 
enjoyed the dramatic element in the 
situation, but as Hegeman remained 
speechless, he instantly assumed a_pro- 
fessional attitude. ‘Give him a little 
whisky—just a few drops. ‘That will do,” 
he said authoritatively, 

_ When the old man had gulped the 
liquor he dropped into a chair in an 


attitude of exhaustion. His roving eyes 
fastened themselves on Molly’s face, and 
he gave her a little friendly nod and the 
flicker of a smile. 

Molly blushed with surprise and annoy- 
ance, frowning at him coldly ; she was not 
again to be so easily outwitted. 

“Dem black socks,” he managed 


= 





“‘It is for you.” 


finally to articulate—“‘ humph, dat was a 
present ? ” 

His audience exchanged swift glances. 
Cortesi eagerly bent to him, ‘“ He’s askin’ 
for his black socks,” he explained: ‘‘ wot 
you do wid them?” 

“I put them into the fire,” cried Molly 
indignantly, ‘“‘with the tongs. What did 
he think I would do with them ?” 

Hegeman found his voice instantly : 
‘But the papers in them!” he cried: 
‘“‘T put my papers into the socks—my 
claim that the mine belongs to me—to 
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Hegeman. 
you.” 

“T—I did not know there was any- 
thing in them,” faltered Molly, remember- 
ing remorsefully how fiercely they had 
blazed up. 

Hegeman looked at her so reproach- 
fully for an instant that she flew to. her 
husband for protection. 


I told you I would give it to 


“What does he mean, Will?” she 
implored. 
“Tt means,” said Hegeman, in a 


shaking voice, “that you have burned 
my mine. My mine that I have found 
after forty years!” 

He fell back into his chair, but in- 
stantly started up again. 

“And now Hennessy and his men 
will steal it away from me. ‘They haf 
been following me all day. I haf been 
hunted like a fox, but I was too clever 
for them, the fools! They know now 
that what I say is true, that I haf struck 
it rich, but they tell no one. Oh no, 
they keep it dark; they think they will 
find the place, then they will catch the 
old man in a trap, und nobody will care, 
nobody will ask ‘Where is Hegeman ?’ 
So I have crawled away out of my hut, 
with what I had hidden there, und I 
have waited for the dark—und now you 
have burned my claim, you have burned 
my claim!” 

He was shaken from head to foot with 
a passion that seemed more triumph than 
despair. 


* But anyhow you shall belief me 
now,” he cried. ‘You shall not say 
again, ‘ He is mad, he is drunk!’ What 


is this, and this, and this? ” 

He thrust his hands deep down into 
the pockets of his overcoat, and deposited 
upon the table a handful of stones and 
dirt ; but in this rough community, where 
every man was an embryo miner, and 
every miner an expert, it needed no 
assayer to proclaim the value of the 
specimens that shone here and there, 
with the sparkle and glint of the pure 
metal. 

Dr. Beaujour gave a quick outcry. 
** Nom de Dieu!” he exclaimed. 

Cortesi grabbed Hegeman’s hand, and 
shook it violently. “Wot I tella you 
all?” he cried, ‘‘wot I say? I say he 
come back, and he come!” 

He stepped aside and pointed to the 
old miner with a proud gesture that 
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appropriated to himself the importance 
of the discovery. . 

Hegeman looked from one _ to 
other with a faint satirical smile. 

“Yes, I now think I will haf plenty 
of friends; but I haf one friend before [ 
show my gold —she who did not belief me.” 

Molly blushed; she did not know 
whether to laugh or to cry. 

‘The old man immediately became the 
centre of attention. A heated discussion 
raged around him; he was plied with 
food, with drink. His enjoyment showed 
itself in the keen sparkle of his eyes, sunken 
under cavernous brows; but he made no 
reply to the suggestions of his new-found 
friends. Hendrick alone remained silent 
and indifferent. In his bitterness he felt 
that he had again lost an opportunity. 
For once his critical experience had been 
entirely at fault, and Molly’s instinctive 
generosity had been a divining-rod, It 
was to him, however, that Hegeman 
finally turned. 

“What you tink about my claim?” he 
demanded. 

“T think,” said Hendrick with cold 
decision, “that if you have registered 
properly, there must be a copy of the 
claim, and you have only to get some 
reliable person to say they know you 
have not disposed of it—that it has been 
destroyed. I don’t think you will have 
any difficulty about it. Besides which, 
if no one has grabbed it, you can re-file 
your claim to-morrow.” 

Then Hegeman turned to Molly, and 
rose to his feet with instinctive deference. 

“Tt is for you,” he said, with an 
eagerness that was half an appeal ; “it is 
my present for you—it is for Christmas— 
for your bowl of bread and milk.” 

Molly’s face turned to her husband as a 
flower turns to the sun, 

“You help me mit my mine,” continued 
Hegeman to Hendrick. ‘ Hennessy, he 
can’t touch you. I’m a miner, nodings 
more ; und I am old, but tough as anybody. 
I can work mit pick und shovel, I can 
show you how—but you haf youth und 
brains. Vill you do it ?” 

Hendrick’s pale face was 
illumined—his chance had come, 

“Ves,” he said, with decision. 

“ Didn’t I tell you at once,” whispered 
Molly joyously, under cover of the shout 
that rose, “that he was ‘old Santa 
Claus’ !” 


the 


suddenly 
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The alleged ghost of a murdered bride. 


An appar:tiun which has been seen in a French country house, and photographed on the spot. 

















THE THRESHOLD OF ANOTHER WORLD. 
ARE APPARITIONS AT MAN’S BIDDING? 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 








fi HE green waters of the Seine 


shivered under the cold breath 
of a winter breeze, and banks of 
white clouds, in an ever-changing pro- 
cession of fantastic, sunlit shapes, sailed 


high above the grey roofs of the Ile 
Saint-Louis. My brisk walk along the 


quays in the ex- 
hilarating morn- 


was drawing near, and, thought I, it would 
be a decided accomplishment to be able 
to quote, on the authority of so well- 
known a scientist as the man whose letter 
of welcome was in my pocket, a few vea/ 
stories of the supernatural. 
To the majority of English people, 
I reflected, the 





ingair quickened 
both blood and 
brain, set up a 
train of reflec- 
tions on one of 
the principal 
subjects about 
which I wished 
to question Pro- 
fessor Charles 
Riche t—the 
subject of appa- 
ritions. A few 
days before, at 
the house of a 
spiritualistic 
friend, I had 
heard many 
strange stories 
from the lips of 
people who were 
convinced they 
had seen ghosts. 
gut, though I 
did not doubt 
their sincerity, I 
doubted their 





former President 
of the Society 
for Psychical 
Research was 
known solely as 
a scientist, as a 
great physiolo- 
gist,—which was 


only natural, 
since that was 
the capacity in 
which he _ had 
won a _ leading 


place among the 
master-minds of 
France; but to 
me, and others 
who had_ had 
the opportunity 
of studying his 


career near at 
hand, he was 
something more 
than that. We 
knew him not 
only as a keen, 
successful in- 
vestigator into 





authority for 
speaking with 
the certainty 
they did, know- 





the mysteries of 








ing full well the 
unscientific con- 
ditions which 
are generally observed at  spiritualistic 
séances. I was curious to hear a strictly 
scientific opinion on these alleged phe- 
nomena. Christmas, the time when ghost- 
stories would be told around the crackling 
log fires in thousands of English homes, 
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Ku RQ: life, as a pro- 
~, fessor at the 
Faculty of Medi- 

Professor Chas. Richet, the French Savant and Pacifiste. cine, as the 
From La France Contemporaine (Climent Deltour & Co., Paris). editor, and in 
great part the 


author, of the monumental Dictionnaire 
de Physiologie, but also as a leading pro- 
moter of international peace, and as an 
accomplished man of letters—a novelist, 
a poet, and a fabulist. 

Books and pamphlets, forming a sym- 
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Professor Richet’s desk and study. 


phony of colour with their variegated 
bindings, line two sides of the walls of 
Professor Richet’s study from floor to 
ceiling, access being had to the topmost 
shelves by means of a wrought-iron stair- 
case and balcony, furnished here and 
there with little electric lamps. Above 
two tall windows, which look out on to a 
quiet shady garden, hang portraits of the 
scientist’s friends ; and over the mantel- 
piece, on which I noticed framed photo- 
graphs of Frederic W. H. Myers, and 
Frédéric Passy, the veteran facifiste, is a 
fine full-length portrait of his father, who 
was also a man of science. A terra-cotta 
statuette of Rabelais, in a doctor’s cap and 
gown, surmounts a cabinet of files ; a white 
marble bust of Voltaire, old and cynical, 
stands on a pedestal in a corner near the 
staircase ; and in another corner of the 
room is a bronze statuette representing a 
workman breaking a number of swords 
with his hammer,—a symbol of peaceful 
times to come. Can one conceive an 
environment more calculated to inspire a 
worker as he:sits at his writing-table, with 
its portable electric lamp and its heaps 
of manuscripts and papers—a place more 
conducive to quiet work ? 


The Beginnings of a Lifelong Study. 


As we sat near a bright fire in this 
studious retreat, Professor Richet—a tall, 
well-built man, with high, intellectual fore- 
head and occasionally dreamy eyes — 
conversed with me on the subject of 
psychic and other phenomena, ever and 
anon meditatively smoking his meer- 
schaum. After the exchange of pre- 
liminary remarks on other matters, I 
opened the conversation by saying :— 

“T have , lately been reading, with 
much pleasure, Professor Richet, some 
of the novels and short stories of ‘Charles 
Epheyre,’ who, I believe, can be identified 
with yourself ; and I noticed, particularly 
in the early psychological studies, en- 
titled A da Recherche du Bonheur, and 
in the later nouvelles, A la Recherche de 
la Gloire, that you have drawn largely 
upon science for your subject-matter. 
The fact did not greatly surprise me, for, 
considering ‘Charles Epheyre’s’ scientific 
education and surroundings, one could 
hardly have expected him to do otherwise 
than write about doctors, bacteriologists, 
and paleontologists. But I detected 
something else in his work for which I 
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was less prepared—an undercurrent of the 
supernatural. Am I right in taking this 
as a sign that you were interested in 
the occult at an early period of your 
life ?” 

“Certainly. ‘Metapsychics’ have al- 
ways had a great attraction forme. By- 
the-bye, that is the new word which I 
suggest should be applied to such psychi- 
cal phenomena as apparitions, telepathy, 
and clairvoyance. ‘The term ‘spiritualism,’ 
granting as it does the existence of spirits, 
is unscientific and confusing to the investi- 
gator ; ‘occultism’ is meaningless, since 
every science is at first occult; and 
‘psychic science’ is not sufficiently exact. 
We are really. badly in need of a new 
denomination for phenomena which do 
not come within the- scope of ordinary 
psychology, so why not adopt the neolo- 
gism  * meta- 


the leaders of classical science. In 1873, 
when a house-pupil at the Beaujon 
Hospital, and in consequence of a 
chance visit to a hypnotiser’s exhibition, 
I began to study hypnotism. <A year’s 
experiments in what was then a new fieid 
of research—Charcot did not begin his 
great work until five years later—resulted 
in my discovering a number of new facts, 
which I naturally determined to publish. 
Before doing so, however, I put the 
matter before my father. And this is 
what he said, after trying to dissuade me 
from carrying out my plan: ‘Zu vas te 
perdre, mon gargon! Mais, enfin, 


faites ce que tu veux |’ WHeacknowledged 


my conclusions were correct; but, such 
was the prejudice of the scientists of those 
days against hypnotism, considered a 
young man was seriously jeopardising his 

future by 





psychics’ 
(Mera Ta 
Wuxixa), just 
as we say 
“meta- 
phy sires,’ 
which was 
borrowed 
from the title 
of the chap- 
ters in Aris- 
totle which 
come after 
those devoted 
to —_ physical 
sciences? 
To return, 
however, to 
your ques- 
tion, let me, 
whilst repeat- 
ing that 
*“meta- 
psychics’ 
have always 
deeply _ inter- 
ested me, 
give you an 
instance of 
how my mind, 








publishing an 
article on the 
suvject in the 
Journal de 
Lf Anatemie et 
de la Physiolo- 
gie. People 
of to-day have 
a difficulty in 
realising that 
hypnotism, 
thirty years 
ago, was re- 
garded as 
charlatanism. 
I will give 
you ” — rising 
and taking 
one of a set 
of large vol- 
umes from a 
bookcase— 
*document- 
ary evidence 
of the fact. 
Here is a 
medical  en- 
cyclopedia, 
which, though 
in some re- 








when a young 
man, was 
open to new 
ideas, pro- 
vided they 
were supported by evidence, and in 
spite of the fact that they might be 
discountenanced by public opinion and 


the negress Aischa. 


A phantom which breathed. 
The phantom “ Bien Boa,’’ observed by Professor Charles Richet 
Algiers. The seated figures are the mediums, Mlle. Martha B 


spects a good 
book, actually 
declares, in 
its article on 
hypnotism, 
that ‘animal magnetism does not exist !’ 
And the statement, moreover, is printed 
in capitals ! 


at 
and 
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covery of the Réntgen rays, that 1t would 
be possible to photograph the transverse 
apophyses of a man’s vertebrze ?” 


Science has need of Courage. 


“ Now, these facts appear to me to be 





worth recalling, because 


“Exactly, Professor 





a parallel can be drawn 
between the past and 
present attitude of 
science towards hypnot- 
ism and the past and 
present state of opinion 
regarding apparitions, 
telepathy, second-sight, 
and other metapsychic 
phenomena. ‘Thirty 
years ago people scoffed 
at the very mention of 
these phenomena; 








Richet; and science 
must have many other 
wonderful surprises in 
store for us. But tell 
me, please, if you have 


any explanation of 
‘metapsychic ’ pheno- 
mena.” 

“None. I can ad- 
mit neither that of 
spirits, nor that of 


human radiations. All 
I can say is this: it 








nowadays, thanks to 
the example which has 
been set by Crookes, 
Wallace, Lodge, 
Ochorowicz, Lombroso, 
Myers, De Rochas and others, no thinking 
man denies their reality, In short, it is 
becoming more and more recognised 
among scientists that these phenomena 
are worthy of close study, and that they 
must be submitted to the same rigorous 
methods as those which are applied to 
ordinary branches of science.” 

“You are not of opinion, therefore, 
that apparitions and kindred phenomena 
are contradictory to est«blished scientific 
facts?” 

“By no means. In what way would 
experimental proof of telepathy, or even 
the production at will of material phan- 
toms, undermine exist- 


tion cabinet. 


Stereoscopic photograph of ‘Bien Boa,” 
Taken at the moment the phantom was appear- 
ing from behind the curtain of the materialisa- 


appears to me: to be 
certain that unuknown 
Sorces exist in nature, 
and that we 
other channels of know- 
ledge than our ordinary ones.” 


A Phantom which Breathed. 


“ And you have had, I believe, personal 
experience of these forces ? For instance, 
will you tell me what happened on the 
occasion of your recent experiments with 
the medium Mademoiselle Martha B—— 
at the Villa Carmen at Algiers ?” 

“Certainly. ‘These experiments, which 
date from the end of last year, were made 
at General Noél’s, and in the presence of 
this gentleman, his wife, a M. Delanne, 
a Madame X——, the medium Made- 

moiselle B , two 








ing scientific truths ? 
No; strange as such 
phenomena may seem, 
we must not declare 
they are impossible. 
Science, in order to 
advance, has need of 
the most daring hy- 
potheses, as indeed is 
proved by -history, for 
science is constituted 
of facts which were 
once ridiculed. Did 








of her sisters, and 
myself. We  experi- 
menters were seated 
around a circular table 
placed near the cur- 
tains of a materialisa- 


tion cabinet, which 
occupied one corner 
of the room. ‘The 


illumination was a red 
lamp, placed several 
feet from the ground 
on a wooden bracket, 








not Magendie refuse 
to consider surgical 
anzesthesia as possible 
and did not Lavoi- 
sier declare that 
meteorites could not come from the 
sky because there were no stones there ? 
Who would have thought, until the dis- 





An exceedingly interesting stereoscopic photo- 

graph of ‘Bien Boa” and the two mediums. 

One of the two scientists who witnessed the pheno- 
menon is taking a photograph of the phantom, 


and we _ could see 
each other quite 
plainly. Before the 
opening of the séance 
M. Delanne and I 
carefully examined the room, but we found 
nothing suspicious, and I can certify that 
no one was hidden there. Now, when 
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Mademoiselle B was in a state of 
trance, what did we observe? A form, 
wearing a turban, a white tunic, and a vest- 
ment, appeared from behind the curtain, 
came into the room near General Noél, 
and disappeared twice, as though into the 
ground. ‘The ‘phantom’ at first looked 
like a white luminous ball, with indistinct 
outlines, floating on the ground. It then 
rose rapidly as though through a trap- 
door. ‘This occurred on August 2gth. 
At a_ séance 


I may, as I have already stated in the 
Annals of Psychical Science, have been 
deceived; but the explanation of error 
on my part would be most interesting 
to hear.” 

“The medium who would deceive you, 
Professor, has indeed her work cut out! 
I believe you have succeeded in un- 
masking not a few. What was your 
opinion of the celebrated Eusapia 
Paladino ?” 


A Royal 





on September 
Ist, when the 
mediums were 
Mademoiselle 
B and a 
negress named 
Aischa, we 
again received 
a visit from 
‘Bien Boa,’ as 
the phantom 
has been 
named. Wish- 
ing to find out 
if it was really 
a living being, 
I asked that 
it should blow 
into a_ tube 
filled with 
baryta water. 
The request 
was granted. 
The contents 
of the tube 
became _ tur- 
bid, thus con- 
clusively prov- 
ing that the 
‘phantom’ ex- 











——~ Tragedy 
Forewarned. 


cd UN ae 
some of the 
phenomenawe 
observed were 
open to sus- 
picion, but 
that they 
could not ad/ 
be accounted 
for by the 
hypothesis of 
fraud. I was 
one of the 
committee, 
consisting of 
Lom broso, 
Gerosa, and 
other well- 
known = scien- 
tists, which 
studied her 
manifestations 
at Milan, some 
twelve years 
ago, and we 
witnessed 
many strange 








haled carbonic things, such 
acid.” Another photograph of ‘Bien Boa,’ taken in the presence as the levita- 
“And _ are of Aischa alone. tion of a table, 


you certain 
that the ‘ap- 
parition’ was not simulated by Made- 
moiselle B——, or by the negress ?” 

‘“‘T think that that is very improbable. 
Fraud on her part seems to me to be 
irreconcilable with the facts observed, 
for did we not see Bien Boa at the same 
time as Mademoiselle B—— and Aischa, 
and did not the photographs which I and 
others took at the séances show that the 
‘phantom’ and the mediums are separate 
individuals? But I must reserve my 
opinion as to the possibility of fraud. 


In this case the phantom is floating in front of the curtain. 


weighing — six- 
teen pounds, 
at which she was sitting, the appearance 
of a hand in the dim light of the séance 
room, and other equally disconcerting 
phenomena. On one occasion, on turning 
up the light, we found she had transported 
herself, without our detecting any noise, 
from her chair to the table. By what 
means did she do it? I cannot say. To 
attribute these phenomena to fraud on 
her part seems to me to be difficult ; but 
we do not possess undeniable evidence 
that we were not deceived, either by her 
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or our own senses. I will tell you, how- 
ever, of a case of lucidity which came to 
my notice on June roth, 1903, under 
absolutely irreproachable conditions. It 
occurred at a friend’s house in Paris, and 
in the presence of seven persons, includ- 
ing myself. Lowering the light—which 
was, however, always sufficient to read by 
—we received the following message by 
means of raps without contact: ‘ Banca, 


la mort guette famille? What could 
these strange words mean ?—we asked 


ourselves; but no one knowing any one 
of the name of Banca, or being able to 
find any application for the phrase ‘ death 
menaces the family,’ we looked upon the 
communication as without much interest. 
However, on returning home I recorded 
the words in my note-book. On _ the 
following day the news reached Paris of 
the assassination of the King and Queen 
of Servia, and on June 12th I found, on 
reading the Zemps, that Queen Draga’s 
father was named Panta. ‘The similarity 
between Panta and Banca immediately 
struck me. ‘The change of / into 4 was 
a slight mistake, the pronunciation being 
almost identical. But what about the 
transmission of ¢ for ¢? ‘This I found, on 
writing to Belgrade, could be explained 
by the fact that the ¢ in Panta is a &, 
which does not exist in the French 
alphabet. ‘The Zemps translation of the 
name was Panta, but it might just as well 
have been given as Pantza, which brings 
the letter very close to our ¢. If you 
calculate mathematically what was the 
probability of obtaining by chance the 
word Banca instead of Panta, you will 
find it is about one in ten thousand. 
Personally, Iam inclined to believe that 
something more than mere chance is 
behind such words as ‘ Banca, Za mort 
guette famille, which, mark you, were 
received, making due allowance for the 
difference, between Paris and Belgrade 
time, at the very moment that death was 
menacing Panta’s children—Queen Draga, 
her brothers and her sisters.” 


A Story of a Famous Medium. 


At this point of our conversation there 
was a pause, during which Professor 
Richet, with thoughtful eyes direeted to 
the window, continued his devotions to 
“My Lady Nicotine.” My own gaze fell 
on the signed portrait of Frederic Myers, 
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standing on the mantelpiece, and immedi- 
ately the details of the close friendship 
which existed for many years between 
that former president of the Society for 
Psychical Research and the recent holder 
of the office passed before me. I recalled 
the circumstances under which they came 
to know each other: their experiments in 
Sweden, in Saxony, on the Ile Rigaud, 
and at Leckhampton House, Myers’ home 
at Cambridge; the admiration which 
Myers’ fine mind and rigorous scientific 
methods inspired in his friend; and the 
encouragement which the French scientist 
received from him during his early study 
of ‘‘ metapsychics.” ‘This train of thought 
led up to a recollection of Mrs. Thompson, 
the celebrated medium with whom Frederic 
Myers performed many interesting experi- 
ments, and it occurred to me to ask 
Professor Richet if he had ever met her 
at his friend’s house. 

“No; never,” was the reply. “ But I 
came very near doing so, and under 
circumstances, by-the-bye, which gave rise 
tc a very curious incident connected with 
this medium. Not long before Myers’ 
death, I invited him and_ Professor 
William James to my place at Carqueiranne, 
in the south of France, to spend a few 
weeks’ holiday there, and, at the same 
time, to experiment with Mrs. ‘Thompson. 
Knowing that one of my friends at 
Nice, a M. Montounié, was interested 
in ‘metapsychics,’ I telegraphed him an 
invitation to join the party. However, 
as I was prevented by important work 
from leaving Paris, he did not go to 
Carqueiranne. Now, it happened that 
Mrs. ‘Thompson, who had not the slightest 
idea of what I had done, made a little 
excursion on the Riviera before going to 
my house. Whilst walking in the Monaco 
gardens, she saw a lady and gentleman 
sitting on a bench, and, much to her 
astonishment, distinguished on the latter’s 
hat the word ‘ Carqueiranne.’ Though 
of a timid disposition, she decided to 
enter into conversation with them, and 
did so by opening with a reference to a 
little dog which was playing at their feet. 
One question leading to another, she 
finally asked, ‘Do you happen to know 
Carqueiranne ?’ ‘Why, certainly!’ ex- 
claimed my astonished friend. ‘I was 
even to have gone there this week in 
order to make. the acquaintance of a 
medium.’ ‘And that medium,’ responded 
Mrs. ‘Thompson, ‘is myself !’” 
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The Threshold of Another World. 
“Thank you, Professor Richet, for a 
very capital instance of clairvoyance. 
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Living, uses the following words: ‘A 
common interest, a common passion, is 
the vein or nerve which interlinks and 
modifies the monotonous isolation of 


ad 


, 
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(Count D—~, 


A remarkable spirit photograph obtained at the house of an Anglo-Indian medium. 


The apparition supposed to be that of a dead Ayah, or native nurse. 


One more question, please, and I have 
done. You will remember that Myers, 
in his ‘Note on a Suggested Mode of 
Psychical Interaction,’ in Fantasms of the 


individual lives. Is it not, then, con- 
ceivable that in these direct telepathic 
transferences between mind and mind— 
these associations which seem to effect 
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themselves beyond our threshold of 
consciousness, and only to startle us by 
their occasional intrusion into the field of 
sense—we may be gaining a first glimpse 
of a process of psychical evolution as true 
and acute as any in the physical world ? of 
some incipient organic solidarity between 
the psychical units which we call man 
and man?’ What do you think of this 
theory of psychical evolution ? ” 

“T think that Myers may very possibly 
be correct. Do you suppose for one 
moment that we have reached the full 
development of our mental and psychical 
powers? Jdonot. No; from the point 
of view of development we are still but 
children, and a thousand years hence 
man will see what a short distance we 
have travelled along the path of evolution 
compared to himself. Do you think 
that the coming man, with his increased 
knowledge and his enlarged powers of 
perception, will be so stupid as to go 
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to war with his neighbour? No; wars 
will have no place in the future history 
of society. Meanwhile, it is the duty of 
every man to be a facifiste.” 

And Professor Richet, as he accom- 
panied me to the door, entered upon one 
of his pet subjects—the promotion of 
friendship among nations. He told me 
of an excellent plan for fostering the 
Anglo-French exfente cordiale, and asked 
me to record it, so that others might 
adopt it. For some years past, during 
the scholastic vacations, he and_ his 
friend Sir Oliver Lodge have exchanged 
children, with most satisfactory results, 
apart from those of language learning. 
*“You should see my son and young 
Lodge when they are saying ‘good-bye’ 
at the end of the holidays,” said Professor 
Richet. ‘They part with tears in their 
eyes. That is the sympathy which I 
should like to see existing between every 
Englishman and Frenchman,” 
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Professor Richet’s garden. 


The photographs of the phantom ‘ Bien Boa,” accompanying this article, were taken by Professor 
Richet, and are reproduced by the kind permission of the proprietors of the ‘* Annals of Psychical 


Science,” 110, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


the collection of Count D 





The other photographs, with the exception of those from 
, are by Laurence & Co., Paris. 
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snow was drifting 

streaks along the 
The wind was strong from the dark north- 
east, and it was very cold. The tea-things 
had been cleared away, and a silence fell 
as we drew up to the high-heaped fire. 
I had found Mrs. Mackensie, the mother 
of an intimate friend, alone. She is one 
of the most charming women imaginable ; 
but I remember, as a boy, being terribly 
afraid of her, and not daring to have a 
second bun at tea-time. She is cloaked 
about with a coat of icy English reserve 
that struck awe into our juvenile breasts ; 
but all that is good and beautiful, and 


typical of quiet English homes and 
mothers, seems to radiate from this 


gracious, dark-haired, dark-eyed woman. 

To-night, sitting in the firelight, with 
the storm whining querulously without, 
she was particularly thoughtful. Her 
back was towards the fading window, and 
her face lit up by the fire ; and I sat quiet 
and admired the arched eyebrow, the 
small straight nose and the tender mouth 
that made up the delicate profile. 

“T have often wondered,” said I, 
breaking the long silence, “who the 
turbaned officer on the mantelpiece is?” 

She took her eyes from the mile-deep 
caverns in the fire and glanced at the 
faded daguerrotype. ‘He was a dear 
friend of my husband’s...and... 
more than a friend of mine.” 

““BOMAWE ME 6M 6 5” 

“J will tell you about him, if you like, 
before I go up to dress,” she went on 
gently, looking at the fire with brighter 
eyes. ‘‘When I was a girl we went to 
India—to my father, who was a colonel 
of the Guides. We were stationed at— 
never mind the place—and I met my 
husband, who was our adjutant, and the 
officer in the turban, who was his friend. 
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We were right on a troubled borderland, 
and the outposts, but a few miles away, 
were often shot at. He, the officer in the 
turban, taught me to ride, and we used 
to ride together, often. He was a major, 
much older than I, and older than my 
husband. One evening we rode together 
into the sunset. The sky was a clear 
crimson, and strange pink rays sprang 
upwards to the wonderful blue zenith 
from behind the purple brown hills. We 
dismounted by a little shrine, and, while 
we watched the lingering glories of the 
sky, he told me that he loved me. When 
he heard my answer he begged me: 
‘Would you try to love me a little—only 
a little ?’ 

“And then... then we rode, in 
silence, back to the cantonment. After 
this I noticed that the adjutant avoided 
me. As there were only a few Engiish 
on the station, this change was made, 
perhaps, more noticeable than it would 
have been at Simla, Peshawur, or a big 
cantonment in the plains. 

“Well, it was the day before the 
gymkhana that the officer in the turban 
gave me some beautiful roses, saying: 
‘If you wear them to-morrow and give 
me one, I shall know your answer is 
Yeu. EH you dont... 2—F must 
exchange. I cannot live in this small 
place and hope to do my work when it 
is a hopeless task to win the girl I love 
.and ... perhaps. . . there is some 
one else?’ 

‘*I told him, ‘No! there was no one 
else,’ but suddenly I thought of the 
adjutant. 

“That night I saw my mother; and I 
thought that I was the eldest girl of a 
large family, and that I liked him well 
enough to marry him, for he was a good 
man ; and I would do my best to make 
him happy. So next day I wore the 
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roses, and, when we were together for 
a moment, I gave him one. He was a 
man who had never really known good 
women, for his mother had died when he 
was a baby, and almost all his life had 
been spent with his Guides amongst the 
cruel hills. When I had pinned on the 
rose he looked at me with swimming eyes, 
and kissed my hand ever so gently, and— 
‘My God!. he said, then—‘ God 
bless you !’ and he walked away. 

“On the second day of the gymkhana, 
which was, I remember, a Friday, there 
was a ball. We called it a ball for fun— 
it was really a musical evening with a little 
dancing, to which a few of the higher 
chiefs, who were officers, were invited. 
On the day before, when I gave him the 
rose—a deep, dark, red one—my lover 
seemed very happy; and he had won the 
first prize in the tent-pegging, in which 
the second was taken by a daring trooper, 
his orderly and one of his old squadron. 
When we were alone in the evening, he 
made me promise to keep him all the 
waltzes for to-morrow night. He told me 
he would be visiting the advanced posts 
during the day, but would be back in 
time to change for dinner and the dance ; 
and he said he would go through anything 
and everything to dance with me. The 
light in his eyes and the strength of the 
man made me feel proud of his love ; and 
I thought I loved him in return. At the 
time, remember, I was only seventeen. 

“That Friday morning, when I was 
going for my ride, I found an old grizzled 
native officer, who saluted me gravely. 

*¢'The Major-Sahib has ordered me to 
ride with you to-day, and upon such 
occasions as, through duty, he himself 
may be unable. Whither does my lady 
ride ?’ 

“The old fellow had assumed an air of 
complete proprietorship, and I should 
have been angry, but that I knew he had 
been orderly to Jack’s father, and nursed 
him as a baby, and known him ail his life. 
This morning I wished to gallop alone, 
but there was nothing for it but to accept 
my lover’s care in the spirit in which it 
was meant. 

“‘T dressed for dinner that night feeling 
as happy as a girl could. But Jack did 
not turn up, and I sat next to Lieutenant 
Mackensie. As my francé’s greatest friend 
he had been the first to know of our 
engagement, and he told me things about 
him that made me nearly cry. How he 
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had twice saved Mackensie’s life in the 
last war. How all the men loved him, 
and how his old squadron worshipped 
him. How he and his men had kept the 
wild tribesmen at bay for a whole blazing, 
stifling day’s fighting, and saved a brigade 
from defeat. How he had ridden with 
his squadron in a desperate charge ; been 
wounded, and saved by the devotion of 
the old man who had ridden with me 
that morning, and the terrible courage 
of the fierce troopers whom he led 
to their deaths. And I had not heard 
a word of this from Jack. 

“After dinner we received our friends, 
and the dancing began. Mackensie had 
slipped away. ‘Three waltzes were over, 
and I had been wandering about dis- 
consolately, and still my lover did not 
come. I began to feel annoyed with him 
for disappointing me and making me the 
talk of the room. I danced the fourth 
with Mac, and we agreed to sit out the 
next. As he took my hand he seemed 
to make an effort as if he were throwing 
away a load, and I have never heard him 
so brilliant before or after, as he was that 
night. When he took me into a little 
room opening on to the veranda I was 
laughing at some silly joke, and Jack was 
almost driven out of my head. ‘Then 
with a rush I thought of him, 

**T think it is very horrid of Jack not 
to turn up: he might have left some of his 
work for to-morrow,’ I said. 

“*T’m glad he has not; but, seriously, 
it must be something quite unavoidable !’ 
said he. 

“ Like a foolish girl I would not admit it. 
I had been looking forward to this evening 
and being envied by the other girls. 
Mackensie got quite angry with me, 
Suddenly there was a step and a jingling 
of spurs and sword in the veranda ; and 
my lover strode to the window. He was 
very tired and pale, I thought, and his 
uniform all dusty and smeared with dark 
mud. He kept his bright, dark eyes on 
me from under the white helmet. 

“*T have kept my word, Kathleen. 
Sorry to be so late, though. There has 
been trouble in the hills. Frank, old 


chap ! will you look after Kathleen 
while I change... and...now... 
and... always? Youwill, Iknow . 


and warn Peshawur !—warn Peshawur !’ 
“He turned abruptly and jingled away 

into the distance ; I seemed to hear him 

for miles—tinkle-tinkle-tinkle—but only 
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just for a second. Frank gripped my 
bare arm until he almost hurt. I saw 
that whilst Jack was speaking he held 
his hand upon his breast above his heart, 
crumpling up my rose ; and the dark red 
petals slipped out between his fingers, and 
some clung upon his tunic and his sash. 
Frank turned his head away from me, 


‘“‘ Frank was looking hard at the steadily 
burning match. 

“* Perhaps,’ said he, putting his foot 
on it—‘ perhaps.’ 

“He rejoined me, and I thought he 
looked rather queer and white. 

“*Oh, Frank!’ I cried: ‘you don’t 
think he’s hurt ?’ 





‘She took her eyes from the mile-deep caverns in the fire and glanced at the faded daguerrotype.” 


“*T told you he’d come somehow; we'll 
go and have supper while he’s changing. 
Beautiful night it is, by Jove!’ 

“ He got up and walked over to the long 
windows and lit a cigarette, dropping the 
match on to the matting outside. 

“* Jack was very serious,’ said I; ‘and 
wasn’t he tired and dusty ? Do you think 
he’s had a fall ?’ 


“ ¢Certainly not ! but I expect he’s tired. 
Come in to supper. He'll be here soon.’ 

“He took me in, and we drank cham- 
pagne, and he kept me amused and 
laughing, and pressed the wine on me, 
But after a time, when the music had 
begun again, I wondered why Jack didn’t 
come. He had had lots of time to dress, 
and I began thinking of him once more. 
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“*T wonder why Jack was crumpling 
up my poor red rose ?’ I asked. 

‘**Red rose? You sawa... Oh! 
yes, yes, 1 remember. . . . I expect he 
had been wearing it all day, and it had 
fallen to bits as he came into the veranda 


. . . better give him one of those beauties 
off your dress !’ 
“*No!... he’s keeping me waiting, 


and he shan’t have one !’ 

“Well . . . would you mind if I went 
and hunted him up?.. . and—er—he 
said something about warning Peshawur, 
didn’t he?’ 

“¢Ves, he said, “Warn Peshawur, warn 
Peshawur!” Why?’ 

“*QOh! another row on, I suppose. 
Sure you don’t mind my leaving you ?’ 

‘Suddenly, as the music stopped, we 
heard a clamour of voices. Then a 
splendid, booted officer—turbaned, clank- 
ing—swaggered into the room, and talked 
quite casually to my father, the colonel, 
who called Frank to him; and I went 
with the others to the windows that 
looked towards the men’s quarters. ‘They 
were all out in a mob round the guard- 
room ; shouting, with murmured intervals, 
whilst a man on a horse gesticulated and 
spoke loudly, so that we heard his voice 
but not the words. It was just like the 
shouting you hear at French Revolution- 
ary plays. My father and Frank were 
hurrying towards them. I insisted upon 
following, dreading I knew not what. 
Jack, as he stood in the window and 
spoke so gravely, came before my eyes, 
every detail distinct,-and I felt a creeping 
horror go over me, 

*«¢ Aye! Colonel-Sahib, they killed the 
Major-Sahib!’ It was the Major's 
orderly, swaying slightly on his steaming 
horse. 

“Qh, Jack! it was your wraith!’ I 
thought, as the man went on. 

“¢ Aye ! aye ! they slew him by treachery 

the little boy who was born for 
the squadron long ago! The lieu- 
tenant whom we loved. who led 
us against those who have slain him. . . 
Killed him! ... the boy whom we saw 


grow to manhood amongst us—who 
would have been Colonel-Sahib after 
thee. ‘To horse! comrades, to horse !’ 


‘“‘He saw me in my pale dress in the 
white moonlight. 

* “Comrades ! he was to have married 
the Colonel-Sahib’s daughter. She will 
have sorrow in her heart for many days. 
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In the narrow gorge they shot him, from 
behind the rocks. From me they fled. 
Yea! from me, a single trooper—crying 
I was mad. I told them, “ Wait till six 
hundred swords are loose along the 
border ! . 

“He waved a dulled sabre round his 
head, gasped, and fell forward on his 
horse’s neck. 

** *See ! Colonel-Sahib, see! Five great 
wounds he hath, that, bleeding, cry for 
vengeance ! They call us . call 
us to avenge my baba, whom I carried on 
my shoulder long ago! Yes, long 
ago.... Saddle!’ It was the old 
native officer who had ridden with me 
that morning. 

“The men of Jack’s old squadron raced 
to the stables; the whole regiment was 
surging round the dead trooper, and the 
roar of their voices was like the fall of a 
mighty wave. Another voice rang clear 
above it, and the clamour fell and grew 
more savage. ‘To me it was like a night- 
mare. I knew dimly that my hands were 
on my temples, and that I was moaning 


—I hardly knew why—amidst that 
snarling din. 
“T felt Frank’s arms about me. ‘He 


told me to take care of you. You must 
get inside !’ 

**T felt dazed, and he almost carried me 
to our bungalow, and, ‘ Orders ! Colonel- 
Sahib, give us orders!’ they were shout- 
ing, shouting, shouting. 

+ * + + * 


“Tn the morning, as the strident bugles 
blew the quickening reveille—resonant 
and clear—they brought my lover home. 
He had been shot in the centre of the 
breast—right through the heart. As I 
saw the wound, I thought with a sudden 
horror of my rose. Frank says that he 
saw blood dripping from Its fingers when 
It stood in the doorway and told him to 
take care of me and warn Peshawur. This 
was the autumn of the year in which we 
took the Khyber. When he dropped his 
match on the veranda and saw no stains, 
he knew that Jack was dead, and that 
something dreadful had happened. It 
must have made me see the rose-leaves, 
so that I should not be frightened. They 
found his hand clutching my rose upon 
the wound . . . my rose all soaked 
in... Oh! Icansee it now... see 
2. eee 

Mrs. Mackensie paused. It had grown 
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‘Suddenly there was a step and a jingling of spurs and sword in the verandah.” 


quite dark outside, and the wind had 
sobbed itself to sleep and was whimpering 
In its dreams. 

* * * * * 


I started at the postman’s double 
knock. The door of the room opened, 
letting in a broad shaft of light. 

“For you, ma’am,” said the trim 


parlour-maid, switching on the lamps, as 
she took the letters to her mistress. 

Mrs. Mackensie picked them up ab- 
stractedly. ‘‘ You won’t mind my leaving 
you?” she said; “I must really go and 
dress.” She has a way of smiling at you 
with her eyes. “You know where to 
find the cigarettes, and—Frank will be in 
soon.” 
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CHRISTMAS IN A FRENCH HOME. 


BY M. E. 


HRISTMAS DAY in Paris is the 
most home-keeping feast-day of 
the year, and it is the day of days 

for the children, of course. Their little 
minds have been wandering for weeks in 
an enchanted land, peopled with beautiful 
girl-dolls in “dreams of frocks ” and hand- 
some boy-dolls in brilliant uniforms, trains 
that go round a miniature railway, motor- 
cars that whizz along at a breakneck pace, 
balloons that soar without any difficulty, 
woolly bears, elephants, monkeys—in fact, 
a whole menagerie such as one sees big 
and alive at the Jardin d’Acclimatation in 
the summer, and small and stuffed at the 
Bon Marché in the winter. If only “ Le 
Petit Jésu,” as He runs about the roofs on 
Christmas Eve, would tell Pére Noél to 
give one animal of each kind to every 
child in Paris, how happy a city it would 
be! But that, they are told, is impossible, 
so they place their slippers in the fire- 
place with the modest hope that one at 
least of all these wonders will be dropped 
down their chimney during the night ; and 
when at last they fall asleep, their dreams 
are all of Christmas-trees glittering with 
spanzles, candles and golden balls, under 
which sit the dolls most longed for, and 
up which climb the most coveted animals, 
while Le Petit Jésu and Pere Noél 
struggle along with bags loaded with 
unseen wonders. 

The bigger girls and boys also, even 
though they have passed the age of fairy- 
land with its pretty fancies and quaint 
beliefs, look forward to the pleasures and 
presents of the season with excitement. 
They too have gized with longing eyes 
at the shops, and have given gentle hints 
to “papa” at what they considered 
opportune moments. But what they love 
best of all, perhaps, is to walk with their 
elders among the bustle and excitement 
of the streets, where every detail is full 
of interest to their young eyes: the little 
stalls on the boulevards with their medley 
of cheap wares, the camelots crying some 
new invention and proving its worth with 
object-lessons, the smell of the roast 
chestnuts, the great bunches of silver- 
berried mistletoe slung on long poles ; even 
the forests of stiff little Christmas-trees 
set about the doors of the grocery stores, 
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strike a pleasant chord and remind them 
of the one waiting for them at home. 
It is hard to drag them away from these 
fascinating scenes, and they beg hard to 
go to midnight mass, to hear the famous 
Noél sung, and afterwards to keep re- 
veillon at one of the famous restaurants, 
But here “papa” is firm in his refusal, 
and they are finally coaxed off to bed with 
enticing prospects of to-morrow’s joys, 
and a story of the old-fashioned provincial 
Christmas, when all the family assisted 
on Christmas Eve at the burning of the 
“buche de Noel.” ‘Tradition said this 
log of wood should be from a fruit-tree, 
one end of it should be held by the 
eldest of the family, the other by the 
youngest, and when it was laid upon the 
fire the father should christen it with a 
glass of hot wine, saying : 
Allégresse ! Allégresse ! 
Mes beaux enfants que Dieu nous comble d’allé- 
gresse 
Avec Noél, tout bien vient : 
Dieu nous fasse la grace de voir l’année prochaine, 
Et, sinon plus nombreux, puissons nous n’y étre 
pas moins, 

Christmas morning in a modern French 
home differs very little from that in an 
English home, except that “a Merry 
Christmas” is turned into ‘‘ Bon Noél.” 
At daybreak all the children are awake, 
with anxious eyes turned towards the fire- 
place, and very soon after sleep is out of 
the question for any one. The fairy-tale 
has come true! Petit Jésu has told Pére 
Noél to drop down the chimney just 
the very toys most wanted by His little 
friends, and when they go to mass a few 
hours later and see Him in His cradle, 
surrounded by the Virgin Mary and the 
wise men, their little hearts grow quite 
big with affection for the Holy Child. 

Goose is the national dish for a Christ- 
mas dinner in France, and it is served with 
as much pomp and circumstance as is 
the roast beef of Old England or the 
turkey and cranberry sauce of America. 
Its merits are discussed in detail and at 
great length by all the family, even little 
“Jean” announcing gravely, with a nod 
borrowed from his father, that: 77 est 
vraiment bon. But the crowning glory of 
the day is the evening party. Very often 
it is fancy dress, for there is nothing that 
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“They prance through the cake walk, in which papa leads the way.” 


the French child delights in more than 


dressing up. Boys or girls, they simply 
love to play a part, and it is the prettiest 
sight imaginable to watch their airs and 
graces as, arrayed in the stately robes of 
some historic personage, or pirouetting as 
a fairy, they prance through the babies 
polka, the Boston, the cake walk, and the 


‘ 


cotillon, in all of which “ papa” leads the 
way, for the French father enjoys the 
fun quite as much as his children, and 
even. though he may have lost the first 
slimness of youth, he has by no means 
grown too heavy for “ tripping it down the 
middle” with his pretty daughter and her 
girl friends on Christmas Day. 
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LOVED him so in those far-off days, 
And the thought of him comes again 
With a tender touch of old delight, 
And a throb that is almost pain. 

















I was always content to be with him, 
We never were seen apart ; 

I poured out the whole of my troubled soul, 
And gave him my girlish heart. 





And then he vanished—I know not how, | 
But my mother sent him away; | 

And bitter the tears | shed, and hard 
Were the words that I said that day. 


And often the passion wakes again ‘ 
With the grief that a young heart feels ; 

For no one has ever taken the place 
Of—my woolly lamb on wheels ! 

D, EARDLEY-WILMOT. 
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The 
Orchestrelle 


Company, 

AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 











FOR FIVE POUNDS DOWN 
YOU CAN ACQUIRE 


The Ability to Play All 
That There is of Music 


\T OWADAYS there is practically 
4 no reason why anyone should 
not be an accomplished pianist. Musi- 
cal ability of the highest order has 
been placed within reach of all, since 
we have made it possible for anyone 
to secure a Metrostyle Pianola for an 
initial payment of Five Pounds, with 
the balance spread over a period of 
One, Two, or Three Years. 

It cannot be too strongly borne in 
mind that the Metrostyle Pianola is 
far and away the most comprehensive 
of all means by which the piano can 
be played. Its répertoire is to all 
intents and purposes unlimited, Its 
artistic qualities have met with the 
enthusiastic approval of practically all 
famous contemporary musicians. It 
not only furnishes anyone with a tech- 
nique of unequalled perfection, but also 
provides the power of reproducing the 
actual playing of many pre-eminent 
artistes. 

Thus in your home you may render 
Chopin Nocturnes exactly as they have 
been played by Paderewski ; you may 
play “Music of the Fiords” as Grieg 
has played it; you can have recitals 
by Rosenthal, etc., etc. 

You are invited to call, or write 
for Catalogue A.B., which gives fuller 
particulars. 
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HE Parisian 
course, with the Grand Prix, but every 

year its boundaries grow less perceptible, so 
that even July finds not a few little parties 


going on 
merrily, and 
the dress- 
makers’ 
salons. still 
with a con- 
siderable 
number of 
regular visit- 
ors. It 1s 
amusing to 
be a nomad 
in this won- 
derful world 
of dress. To 
wander from 
one big 
couturier’s to 
another, and 
to watch the 
different 
customs and 
styles that 
characterise 
each house, 
is in itself a 
liberal educa- 
tion not only 


in fashions, 


but in those 
peculiarities 
to which the 
feminine 
mind is heir. 
One is con- 
tinually re- 
minded that, 
““gentle or 
simple, 





THE VANITIES OF SUMMER. 


season proper ends, of 














Tailor-made gown for the seaside (Bechoff-David) 
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human nature is much of a muchness,” and 
the little weaknesses of Madame la Duchesse 
find their echo in the soul of the stately young 
woman whose business it is to show off one 


lovely frock 
after another, 
giving toeach 
& special 
grace by 
reason of her 
human and 
artistic per- 
fectrons. 
With 
measured 


what 


harmony she 
walks! Her 
very sinile has 
something 
lofty in_ its 
attributes ! 
And how 
admiringly 
do the lesser 
lights of the 
staff watch 
her as_ she 
glides about ! 
For you see 
Nature has 
not seen fit 
to give them 
all tall, slim 
figures, so 
they must be 
content to 
make the best 
of what they 
have ; and in- 
deed they do 
so with the 
help of art, 
and one 


y 
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- As you look for the hall- 
~ mark on your jewellery, 


™ look also for “4711 °° on 














eee the blue and gold label 
a, 


wl 
N 
Sef of your Eau de Cologne. 


A\ 


ere It is the... 
kw | Hall-Mark of 
Poe Quality. . .. 


A REFRESHING AND 
BEAUTIFYING PERFUME. 
Sold Everywhere. 
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Buito Your 
BOOKCASE. 


ee 
Here is a handsome, in- 
expensive Bookcase, s« 
sections to suit purse and plea- 
sure. When you have filled one 
section you can buy another to at- 
tach toit. Your books secure behind 
removable glass doors. 


Sectional Bookcase 


Each section is complete in itself, and no 
matter how many sections you purchase, 
the Bookcase is always a perfect piece 
of handsome furniture. Grows as your 
books multiply. Sections may be added 
vertically or horizontally. All the 
old evils of the Bookcase remedied. 
lilustrations, with full particulars 
of combinations, sizes, prices and 
name of nearest Agent, sent post 
free. Write for Booklet 
y *to WM. ANGUS 
b> BAe. 4s 
Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 











THE FAMILY STIMULANT. 


For a safe and instant relief for 
pains in the Stomach or Bowels, 
and internal troubles generally, 


Wolfe s:= 
Schnapps 


is unequalled. It is an indispensable 

domestic stimulant, and in all Kidney and 

Bladder affections is of the greatest 

efficacy. There is none like it. Do 

not accept any other. 2 @ 
4/- a Large Bottle. 


‘To be had of all Wine, and Spirit 
_Merchants, Licensed Urocers, &¢. 
Wholesale Agents— 

THE FINSBURY DISTILLERY Co., LONDON. 











‘BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 
"BEEF. 


For INVALIDs. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 





THE BEST RESTORATIVE 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
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An evening cloak (Bechoff-David). 


Continued on Supplement, page 6 
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HY is Mellin’s Food the 

true food from birth ? For 
many reasons. With cow’s milk 
it accurately simulates human 
milk. i It is healthily relished, 
rich in proteid to build up the 
tissue and make firm limbs. It is 
abundant in material for supply- 


ing warmth, energy and vitality. 
It digests with the greatest ease, 
freely yielding up its wealth of 
nutriment. It is prepared in a 
moment and all its components 
are just in the required form. 
The standard food is 


Mellins 
F000 


A dainty sample of Mellin’s Food together 
uith a book of great interest to all mothers 
will gladly be sent free on application to 
Mellin’s Food, Lid., Peckham, London. 
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For preserving, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, 
scalp, hair, and hands, for 
irritations of the skin, heat 
rashes, tan, sunburn, bites 
and stings of insects, lame- 
ness and soreness inciden- 
tal to summer sports, for 
sanative, antiseptic cleans- 
ing, and for all the purposes 
of the toilet and bath Cuti- 
cura Soap, assisted by Cuti- 
cura Ointment, is priceless. 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S.A.5 


London, F. Newbery & Sons; Sydney, R. Towns & Co. 
wa Mailed Free, “A Book for Women.” 
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never sees a badly hung skirt, an ill-fitting 
blouse, or a pair of stooping shoulders, There 
is, too, about these communities a species of 
public school spirit that makes it easy to dis- 
tinguish between a mannequin from Worth’s 
and a mannequin from Paquin’s, or a sales- 
woman from Beer’s and a saleswoman from 
Bechoff-David’s. One house has a weakness 
for chestnut hair and brilliant complexions, 
another affects raven locks and pale skins, 
where one is sprightly another will be 
languid, and so on; but they all take their 
cue from the particular personality that rules 
the house and gives a certain individual 
note to the gowns it creates. 

The tailor-made gown and lace cloak 
shown here are from Bechoff-David’s, and 
give a good idea of the style of the house, 
whose aim it is to create toilettes to fit the 
occasions for which they are meant. Their 
tailor-mades are always quiet and stately, 
and their evening gowns are distinguished 
by that gracious softness which only the 
word ,“ flou” seems to express adequately. 
Besides this, they are very clever at adapt- 
ing themselves to different personalities, and 
make as well for the Empress of Germany 
as for the daughter of the President of the 
United States. 

This summer’s fashions are at once very 
dainty and practical. Only the other day I 
was looking at some seaside and country- 
house toilettes that seemed to me very ap- 
propriate and charming, two qualities that 
do not always go together if one is to believe 
all one sees. One was a morning frock in 
black-and-white check, with a full short 
skirt, fitting perfectly on the hips, and 
without any trimming. The coat was made 
with short basques, fitting behind and loose 
in front, the only trimming being a set of 
rare old paste buttons. A spiky black tulle 
ruff on the shoulders and a white straw hat 
trimmed with field flowers and a bunch of 


nodding quaker, grass relieved this little 
costume from too great a severity, and did 


not take away from its usefulness. 

Another very graceful gown was in finely 
striped blue-and-white muslin, made with a 
corselet skirt tucked at the foot, A short 
blue cloth coat and a picture hat went with 
it very well, and would suit a tall woman ; 
but of all the successful toilettes made in 
Paris this season, I think those in grey have 
been the most distinguished. Now, the dress- 
makers have introduced a shade of reseda 
green that tones beautifully with a certain 
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shade of grey, and the other day I saw one 
being worn in an automobile by a slim, 
fair woman with grey-green eyes and light 
brown hair. It was made up in grey-green 
cloth witha tiny check. The skirt was quite 
plain, fairly long, and not very wide; the 
coat was Directoire in style, very long and 
full in the skirt, and it opened over a loose 
white lace chemisette. With it was worn 
a grey straw hat trimmed rather lavishly 
with grey and green cock’s feathers, over 
which was a grey lace veil flowing loose. 
The effect was delightful, and the colours 
were such as to defy the dust. 

The dainty embroidered lawns, laces and 
muslins that were prepared for the Grand 
Prix, are now being worn on fashionable 
plages ; and the lovely lace cloaks that we 
saw at smart fremiers in Paris so lately are 
at present to be seen at Trouville and other 
places of its kind, where society chooses to 
remove itself for the summer months to rest ; 
though the idea of wearing out one’s old 
clothes, which is one of the great forms of 
rest, is entirely exploded, and even when 
ona rest cure of the most pronounced kind 
one has to wear becoming chiffons. The 
wearing of coloured tussore is one of the 
most successful fashions of this season, It 
can be found in all shades of blue, green 
and red, and nothing equals its practical 
qualities, so that it will surely appeal to the 
English mind as well as to the French for 
morning wear in the plainest of fashi-ns, and 
for afternoon a little more trimmed. 

The hats are more generally large than 
they were, and are trimmed with long sweep- 
ing ostrich feathers and tulle, or with wreaths 
of lovely roses, Tall women are wearing 
their hair dressed low and standing well out 
from the neck ; but the fashion is not likely 
to become general, as the really smart 
Parisienne always inclines rather to neatness 
than to the picturesque, and does not easily 
take to big, drooping hats and 
dressed hair. 
smart 
ribbon 


loosely 
Very neat little toques with 
bows of black-and-white or plaid 
are much in favour for the 
morning walk, and are not unpractical when 
covered with the loose flowing veils and 
accompanied by sunshades. The charm of 
the flowing veil, if properly arranged, is very 
potent, and suggests, as it flies in the wind, 
the spirited heroines of George Meredith— 
those “dainty rogues in porcelain,” who 
worked such havoc amongst even the most 
egotistical men, M. E. CLARKE. 


very 
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Gillette 2° 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING. EWA) @ 


pee eeeeeee Perfection at Last. 
\ | \ ALWAYS READY, ALWAYS KEEN, 
Simply Lather and Shave. 


THERE IS NOTHING TO ADJUST, 
NOTHING TO LEARN, 

The wonderful feature of this razor is the 
blade. Twelve blades (twenty-four sharp 
edges) as THIN as paper, 2S HARD as flint, as 
TOUGH and FLEXIBLE as whalebone, go with 
each set. Eacn 
BLADEis good for /M/B “i 
from TWENTY } 

TO FORTY 
































This cut is 
full size 









BUILT LIKE § 


Triple Silver- 
plated set 
with 12 blades 
21/- 
Extra blades, 
per Ten, 


2/6 


Of all leading Cutlers, 



























Silversmiths, Hairdressers, Chemists, 
and up-to-date Stores. 
r 
1 
, F HE Subscription Rates of the PALL MALL ) 
S MAGAZINE are 10/* per annum, at home 
s or abroad, including postage. 
“4 
. PALL MALL MAGAZINE OFFICE, 
| 
* Newton Street, Holborn, 
; LONDON, W.C. 
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LEARN TO SWIM %2t" 5 ART PHOTOS. 
: 4 » TRIAL. : 
: 4 i Paris Salon Pictures, Classical Un- 
Ayva C (Go) We Wi nde draped Figures, Statuary, Actresses, 
d ds ~ ter, i Views, Children, etc. y 
“ ae —— Life Studies for Artists. 
n Flowers, Fruit, Clouds, Waves. 
id Sewes 
- Approval packets of photos and 
of Price 1/6 3 stereos a — or selection to 
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ry Great Sport in the Water. ; their profession or occupation. 
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Norwich Union Scheme of Old Age 


Royal Exchange Assurance 
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* Gillette” Safety Razor 
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FASHION AT FRENCH WATERING PLACES. 


TROUVILLE, JULY. 


OS ELEGANTES, as the Parisian 

fashion writers call the smart Parisi- 
Rue de la Paix 
and the Bois de Boulogne for the A/age at 
and the Spa at Aix-les-Bains, 
But though the scene is changed, there is 
very little difference in the drama. 


ennes, have deserted the 
Trouville 


Gold is 
the ruling power, attended by its satellites 
of Fashion and Pleasure, just as it is during 
the Parisian season, Popular playwrights 
and leading theatrical artists entertain in 
seignorial style at pretty villas, American 
marguises pit their dollars against the gold 
of the ancient race, while Frenchwomen of 
the vierlle noblesse look on from a higher 
ievel. 

The greater part of each day is spent in 
changing one pretty toilette for another, as 
every different occupation has its particular 
style of gown. The morning walk, the 
playful sport on the edge of the waves, the 
promenade sur la planche, as the parade 
along the wooden walk on the beach at 
Trouville is called ; afternoon teas at home, 
motor excursions or races at Deauville, 
bridge parties, the Casino, the theatre, and 
those odd moments in the twenty-four hours 
when fe‘gnoirs and matinées seem the’ only 
possible garb in which to write scented 
notes, to have one’s hair dressed, to be 
manicured or massaged. It is really 
appalling when one remembers how 
strenuous a fashionable woman must be if 
she wishes to keep in the forefront of the 
battle. 

I noticed a great number of short linen 
and tussore corselet costumes in the morn- 
ings, and they certainly suit young, slim 
women very well. A pretty dark girl was 
wearing a pale blue tussore with short, 
pleated skirt flying loose at the foot, and 
well moulded to the waist. The bodice was 
closely gathered round a transparent lace 
yoke, with a very high, tight collar, The 
gathers were stretched quite tight at the 
back and left loose in front, coquettish little 
bows of blue velvet in a darker shade were 
introduced into the fullness round the yoke 
and the edge of the elbow sleeves. The 
hat worn with this simple little toilette was 
in sunburnt straw trimmed with deep blue 
cornflowers, long blades of grass and blue 
velvet ribbon. Many of the linens were 


* 


embroidered or trimmed with little boleros 
of coarse lace. 

A pretty casino gown that has the quality 
of being elegant without being unpleasantly 
noticeable is the 
tration. It is in 


one shown in our illus- 
blue-and-white foulard, 
with flounces and waist-belt of plain blue 
Liberty satin, a vest of embroidered lawn 
edged with a white satin collar embroidered 
in scarlet, green and gold, and elbow sleeves 
of embroidered lawn and Valenciennes lace. 
The second illustration is of a useful little 
mantle in tan suéde cloth, very light and 
convenient to slip on in the evening just 
after sundown, when the earth always seems 
a little cold and comfortless. It is trimmed 
with gold sequins, chased gold buckles, 
brown velvet over cream silk braid, and 
large ivory buttons set in narrow gold rims. 
Both these came from Bechoff- 
David’s, and Mr. David told me that they 
are two of the most successful they have 
made this summer. He attributes their 
popularity to the simplicity of the designs, 
a quality that always appeals to the really 
well-dressed woman, 

It is this very simplicity, however, that costs 
so dear. Dainty little muslin frocks, trimmed 
with innocent-looking 


models 


lace, severe cream 
cloth tailor-mades, linens that are “ just the 
thing” for the sea, neat cloth costumes for 
motoring, with tussore cloaks that slip on 
so easily! Do we not all know that to be 
successful they must be well made? Such 
a detail does not often trouble the women 
who wear them at Trouville, perhaps, as the 
majority never dream of going anywhere 
but to the first-rate artists for their frocks. 
There are nevertheless some women who 
manage to be well dressed without having 
the means to employ master hands, and 
it is to them that high tribute is due; for 
they have to supply the brains as well as 
the money, and supervise second-rate work- 
women, who, like second-rate painters and 
sculptors, are apt to think their taste and 
methods infallible. 

The flowing veil is now a recognised in- 
stitution, but the art of putting it on is not 
yet a generally accomplished fact. The 
American woman is, I think, most success- 
ful, so far. She carries the vapoury thing so 
well, and never seems to be bothered with 

Continued on Supplement, page 6 
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From a photo by Reutlinger. 


Blue-and-white Foulard gown, 
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IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO PAY | 
FOR A PIANOLA ALL AT ONCE 














































eat ?) Le oe 


Tete | ih, 


W have now arranged to supply a PIANOLA against a cash payment 


of Five Pounds, and an undertaking to pay the balance in either 
































one, two, or three years, whichever period should be most convenient 
to the purchaser. 

Chaminade, Grieg, Joachim, Paderewski, Richter, Rosenthal, and practically 
every other great musician have stated in unqualified terms that the Pianola is the 
most artistic and valuable of all piano-players. 

The Metrostyle Pianola gives you, or any member of your family, the ability 
to play your piano perfectly. With the Metrostyle you can produce the actual 
playing of many famous artistes. You are not, however, bound down to these 
authoritative interpretations, .but can play practically all that there is of music 
according to your own taste and ideas of rendition. The pleasure to be obtained 
from the mastery of music secured with the Pianola is ufilimited, and there should 
now exist no reason why you should be without this constant source of interest 
and enjoyment. 

You are invited to call or to write for Catalogue A.B. 








The Orchestrelle Company, | 
AEOLIAN HALL, 
135=6-7, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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From a photo by Reutlinger 


A tan cloth cloak 
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o7% Welcome Al B oC OF aersille. Gueer.— 


















ROTHESAY 


The Madeira of Scotland. 
Scenery unsurpassed. Yachting,Boating,Bathing, 
Golf, Every holiday attraction. Macnificent 
Pleasure Steamers; Cheapest Sailing in the 














Kingdom. Illustrated Guide free from the 
TOWN CLERK, ROTHESAY, N.B. 
BY ONE 
TRIAL, 


r LEARN TO SWI 
Ayvads : 






Price 1/6 =< — 
Great Sport in the Water. 


A person weighing from so to 250 Ib. can float on them without 
aneffort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad’s water wings 
and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day you are 
in the water, For those who can swim they furnish a source of 
amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted. Takes no more 
room than a pocket-handkerchief, Sold by all Stores, Dealers in 
sporting Goods, Outfitters, Chemists, etc, British Agents :— 


NICHOLS & SELLERS, 6-8, Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 
AYVAD MFG. CO., Hoboken, N.J., U.S.A. 
British Patent Rights. 

















BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 
* BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 





THE BEST RESTORATIVE 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
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‘it; Even on quite large hats she manages 


to give it a light, fly-away look, that is 
suggestive of her independent spirit and 
sparkling intelligence. Looked at from a 
purely practical point of view, these veils 
are excellent protections against the ravages 
of salt sea-breezes, which, however beneficial 
to the health, are ruinous to delicate skins. 
Extravagant dress, for which French sea- 
side places are notorious, is most remarkable 
on the Alanche or in the Casino. The 
bathing costumes are, to British eyes, more 
fitted for an operatic chorus than for breasting 
the waves ; and indeed the whole scene on 
the beach, with its gay, striped bathing-tents 
turning their backs to the sea, and its spick- 
and-span bathers pirouetting about, is much 
more like a theatrical representation than 
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a real seashore peopled by ordinary folk. 
The Casino, too, is quite different from any- 
thing one sees in England, though it may 
be that some of those who accentuate the 
difference are English people, trying to 
follow out the maxim that when you are in 
Rome you must doas Rome does. There 
are one or two things, however, that the 
average Englishwoman cannot get used to, 
and one is that she will not, if she can 
possibly help it, wear a hat with a décolleté 
gown. Wherever one goes on the Continent 
one comes across this limitation. At Monte 
Carlo, at the Opera in Paris, and again at 
Aix and Trouville, the Englishwoman will be 
bareheaded when the Frenchwoman, the 
Spaniard, the Italian, and above all the 
American, will be wearing hats. 
M. E. CLARKE, 


“Oh, Doctor! 1 am so troubled with kleptomania. /s there nothing | can take for it?” 
““H'm, well, umbrellas are usually considered safest.” 
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It is the new brown bread that 
is light in crumb and crisp in 
crust, just like the finest white 
bread. 

You will enjoy its clean, fresh 
taste ; it is so appetising. 

More that, it is 
nourishing and digestible. 


than very 


Write for a FREE 
SAMPLE LOAF of Turog 
Bread, mentioning 


your baker’s 
and address, to 


Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., 
323, Bute St., Cardiff. 


name 
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SUMMER 


Because it combines delicate 
medicinal and emollient properties 
derived from Cuticura, the great 

kin Cure, with the purest of 
cleansing ingredients and most 


refreshing of flower odours. For 
preserving, purifying, and beau- 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair, and 
hands, for irritations of the skin, 
heat rashes, tan, sunburn, bites 
and stings of insects, lameness 
and soreness incidental to summer 
sports, for sanative, antiseptic 
cleansing, and for all the purposes 
of the toilet, bath, and nursery 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuti- 
cura Ointment, is priceless, 


Potter pes Chem. Cor Py Bole Proprietors, Boston, 
U.S.A.; ondon. F. New ns; Sydney, RK. Towns 
& Co. ing Mailed Free, ts “Alt ‘About the Skin” 
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BY THE SEA. 





























"ARRY: ‘I've hooked something big this time.’ 
"LONGSHOREMAN : “‘ Yes, ye've got a dog-fish.” 
"ARRY; (Not to be had on toast) ‘‘ Well, you whistle for him, then,” 
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ca no . 

: HONING 

i a 
; STROPPING.- 


Teh Clb (eVAl) bs 


12 BLADES 





























20 to 40 Velvet Shaves 
from Each Blade. 


No Stropping. 

No Honing. 
Althongh the GILLETTE RAZOR is 
a new invention, it has already at- 
tained enormous popularity and is 
solving the shaving problem for 
every man. 

Over 600,009 
Satisfied Users. 
You woull be surprised if 
you knew how many of 
your acquaintances 

are using it. 


Always Ready, 
Always Keen, 
Hetty Always Safe. 
He Compact, Simple and 
He Hygienic. 
Triple silver-plated set 
with 12 blades, £1/15s. 
Extra Blades, per Ten, 2/6. 
Of all leading Cutlers, Silver- 
Be is §=6smiths, Chemists, Hairdressers, 
Hits Gf aud up-to-date Stores. 
; Wholesale Only— 
THE GILLETTE SAFETY 
RAZOR COMPANY, 
20 Minories, London, 
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This NURSE says: 


**Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa gives every 
Satisfaction, and I shall not fail to recome 
mend it to my friends and patients.” 


So writes NURSE WILKINSON, 
30, Russell Street, Clitheroe. 


P1Cocon 








You must have read the striking testimony that 
is being published daily respecting the merits of 
Vi-Cocoa. And yet you have not tried it. We 
advise you to do so at once. 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained in 6d. 
packets and in 9d. and Is. 6d. tins from all grocers 
and stores ; or the proprietors will send you free a 
dainty sample tin upon receipt of a postcard, to 

60, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C., 


asking them to do so. 
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WHERE TO STAY 


DURING THE HOLIDAYS. 























“It is possible to live as cheaply in a first-class hotel, as in a second, third, 
or even fourth-class one, whilst the advantages the former afford are in- 
comparable.”—/all Mall Gazette, “Science in Living.” 


At the HOTEL CECIL—the Largest and Most Magnificent Hotel in Europe— 
Bedrooms can be obtained from 5/- per day, including light and attendance. 
Breakfast, 2/6, 3/-, and 3/6; Lunch, 3/6; Dinner, 5/- 








It is the only first-class Hotel in London with a Garage on the premises. Free 
accommodation for Visitors’ Cars. 


For Illustrated Booklet, giving full particulars of Tariff, etc., apply to 
The MANAGER, HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, W.C. 

















ABERYSTWITH QUEEN’S HOTEL (Family). Facing sea. Lighted 
° by electricity. All modern improvements. Boarding terms 
from 12s. 6d. per day.—W. H. PALMBR, Proprietor. 


BALLATER, N.B. (near Balmoral), LO'RSTON HOTEL. 


personal supervision of Mr. and Mrs. LAMOND. Excellent new 18-hole Golf course. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 31.287,Ws# if, oveonsing 
massage, and electricity can be obtained in addition to every hotel comfort, and at moderate cost. 
Send for new prospectus. 


BOURNEMOUTH. | Gini pic. Handsome lounge. "Electric paosenge 


lift and new bath-rooms just added. From tos. 6d. per day, inclusive. 














BRIGHTON. ROYAL YORK HOTEL. cman, Cool. oe 
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COLWYN BAY ROTHESAY. Private Hotel. Best position in Bay, 
. facing sea. Electric Light. Separate Tables. First-class 
Cuisine. Golf. Garages near station. 


ENGLISH LAKES. B!&¢’s CROWN HOTEL, WINDER- 


MERE. Bracing situation. Splendid views. Motor garage. 


ILFRACOMBE THE OSBORNE. Private hotel, on level, minute from 


sea. 40 bedrooms. Inclusive terms, 35s. to 42s. 


KILLARNEY L AKES. “ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL. 


Note.—This is the only Hotel in 
Killarney at which His Majesty King Edward VII ever stayed, and where His 
Maijesty’s Signature can be seen, Also patronised by almost all the other Members of the 
Royal Family and the Crowned Heads of Europe. This Hotel is most exquisitely situated on the shore 
of the Lower Lake directly facing Innisfallen, Ireland. Official Hotel to the A.C.G.B.& L, LA.C., 
and Automobile Club de France. Illustrated Brochure free on application. Under personal supervision 
of the Proprietor. 


| KILLARNEY LAKES. LAKE HOTEL. First class. Patronised 


| by His Most Gracious Majesty the King. The 
| only hotel in the district directly on the lake shore. Motor garage free. Telegrams: ‘‘ Lake 
Hotel, Killarney.” 























LEE BAY, near Ilfracombe. pire MrANOne Previme Bresses.” 


in beautiful valley. Grand Scenery. Hotel Grounds, 20 acres, adjoin Sea, Golf Links by the Sea 
near Hotel. Tennis, Croquet, Sea Bathing, Fishing, Boating, Trout Fishing. Motor Garage Free. 
Separate tables. Mortthoe station, 2} miles. Ilfracombe steamers, 3 miles. Tariff Free. 











LIVERPOOL. “THE SHAFTESBURY,” Mount Pleasant. A first- 


class Temperance Hotel, with moderate tariff. About three minutes’ 
walk from Lime Street and Central Stations. Night porter. 


LLANGOLLEN (Denbigh), HAND, HOTEL. Distance, 183 


miles, Tel, (Nat.): 7. Sixty bedrooms. 
Extensive Motor garage. Electric Light throughout (I.P.) 


i THE SUFFOLK FAMILY AND COM- 
- LOWESTOFT. MERCIAL HOTEL. Opposite toG.E.R. Station. “ Most 
comfortable hotel in Eastern Counties.” Dining-room, with separate tables. Ladies’ Drawing-room. 


Large Billiard-room, three tables. Inclusive terms, 10s.6d¢. per day. N.&.—Choice selection of wines 











and cigars. Mr. JOHN HARROLD, Proprietor. 

Ae 

er HOE MANSION PENSION. 50 rooms. Centre for 
PLYMOUTH. Marine and Moorland Trips. Electric Light. Table-d’Héte, 

~ separate tables, chef. From two guineas weekly; 7s. 6d. daily. Apply Sec., New Illustrated Tariff 
Guide. Mrs. HARDIMAN. Also ‘‘ Ravenscroft,” Newquay, Cornwall. 

rs 





“ SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk), CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL. Facing 


sea. Motor garage. Golf (18 holes). Electric 
light. Telephone 4. 


WARGRAVE-ON-THAMES (near Henley). 


CHILTERN TOWER. Pension. High elevation. Large grounds. Near river. 


” W ATERFORD. IMPERIAL HOTEL, Sanitation certified. Telephone: 


No, 22. Telegraphic address: ‘‘ Imperial,” Waterford.—W. A. 
MURRAY, Proprietor. 
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VINOLIA 


White Bar “B” 


IS FREE FROM ROSIN. 
| | 
AND ANIMAL FATS. 

Purest, Safest, Best. 
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A DEVONSHIRE SUPERSTITION 
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THEE ! 
Fat) PRITHEE 







IALL MONTHS 
AND YEARS 
y 





When you first see the new moon after Midsummer go to a stile and turning your back to it 
repeat the charm. 
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THE METROSTYLE PIANOLA 


The Pianola is the standard piano-player. In a few 
years it has practically revolutionised the art of piano- 
playing. It has provided the world with a new and 
broader method of producing music, and has _ given 
every one the opportunity of becoming a skilled musician. 
The Pianola has carried the pleasure of music into 
thousands of homes. It has been the cause of thousands 
of pianos fulfilling the purpose for which they were made 
instead of to all intents and purposes remaining pieces of 
ornamental furniture. The Pianola itself deals with the 
finger-work, the technical part of playing. The Metro- 
style provides authoritative interpretations, and with the 
Pianola is the most important invention in music. To 
put off the purchase of a Pianola is to deprive yourself 
and your family of an inexhaustible fund of enjoyment. 
The Pianola can be purchased either for Cash or on the 
Deferred Payment System with an initial payment of 


Five Pounds, 
Catalogue A.B. gives full particulars. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
FEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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TAKU FORTS: A MEMORY. 


A SAILOR TO HIS WIFE: JUNE 17th, 1905. 


NCE more I am bidding farewell to 
Far Cathay :— 


It is exactly five years ago to-day 
since the hand of capricious Fortune sud- 
denly threw into my lap a chance to see an 
active and picturesque conflict of nations, 
such as my heart had long and eagerly 
desired. 

Much water has flowed up and down the 
muddy Pei-ho River since, and much blood, 
both Eastern and Western, been spilt on 
China’s fertile plains ; but as I lazily sit 
here in summer weather, under a cloudless 
southern sky, watching the ship cut her way 
through the blue dancing sapphire waves, 
the memory of this night five years ago is 
with me as fresh as if it were yesterday, and 
half closing my eyes to blot out the sun- 
shine I can see it all before me like a vivid 
moving picture . . . even the deafening roar 
of the cannonade still hums in my ears, 

I can remember that in spite of the 
excitement and confusion I forgot for the 
moment where I was, and what enterprise 
was ours. My thoughts flew back to the 
books of my boyhood, to the stirring history 
of heroic: sailors—“ Admirals All ”—whose 
splendid deeds of bravery had fired my 
young imagination, and attracted me to the 
life of the sea, till a shot striking the water 
close to the boat, and covering us with 
spray, my wandering mind was roughly 
recalled from the shadowy past to the stern 
reality of the present—the wild hot blood 
surged through my veins, causing a sensation 
that thrilled me through and through, and 
in my heart I felt a great thankfulness to 
God that it was my lot to be there that 
night. 

It is but too true: that a sudden realisa- 
tion of all there was to lose (as well as all 
there was to gain) damped ardour for the 
moment—the next, all personal feeling had 
disappeared in the mad excitement, the 
tumult, shouting, and furious disorder of the 
higat, .°« 

The glancing, dancing, trembling lights 
from the restless guns lit up our surround- 
ings like the flutter and flash of summer 
lightning. 

I see again that vast stretch of murky 
plain, veined by the turgid waters of the 
swift-running Pei-Ho. ... In the foreground 


of the picture are distinctly visible the grim 
hulls of four determined-looking gun-vessels, 
They are riding at anchor, and prepared for 
action alow and aloft. Away, high over- 
head, their ensigns wave a proud defiance ; 
and though enveloped in smoke and dark- 
ness, the spars and masts are now and 
again vividly illumined against a background 
of black sky, by the sheets of flame from 
the continuous discharge of quick-firing 
SUNS. «.. 

In the centre are half a dozen boats 
crammed with British bluejackets and 
marines, our world-famed flag—that death- 
less symbol of inspiration—floating at their 
sterns. The boats are racing for the shore 
through water churned to froth and foam by 
striking shot and shell. . . . They resemble 
dream shapes that come and go. . . . Now, 
as the gun-fire perceptibly slackens, they are 
shrouded in a sable pall of night. . . . Now, 
as the darkness is split by the lurid flames 
of many guns, the white sides of the boats, 
and wet gleaming oars, stand out how 
clearly, against the brown and_ rushing 
stream. ..... 

Far away in the background of the scene 
twinkle the myriad lights of the watching 
Allied Fleet, and then again between them 
and where we lie, outlined against the night 
sky, are the stern and forbidding walls of 
the so-called impregnable Taku Forts—now 
wrapped in darkness, now ablaze from 
rampart and bastion with the brilliant light 
of a hundred modern guns, which loudly 
thundered forth their challenge and defi- 
ance... . They were our quest! ... The 
curtain falls—for has not History completed 
this “ Painted Act” ? 

* * x * * 

Five years ago face to face with “battle, 
murder, and sudden death.” ... To-day 
lying idly in a long chair on the deck of an 
ordinary mail-steamer, blue sky above, blue 
sky below, and glittering golden sunshine 
all around. . . . The striking contrast lifts 
my mind into the regions of reverie. .. . I 
speculate on the future but every 
possibility looks tame and profitless beside 
the vivid memory of that night battle... . 

“Tis said—‘the lust of fighting enters 
like poison into the veins and sets the whole 
body aflame,’ I thought drowsily as the 

Continued on Supplement, page 6 
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Is. BOOKCASE. 
or Here is a handsome, in- 
expensive Bookcase, sold in 
>r- sections to suit purse and plea- 
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rays of the western sun began to creep 
below the awning, and the long shafts of 
light recalled the fiery tongues of the guns. 
“ But life offers nothing else half as good— 
half as satisfying ’ 

I heard the soft whispering of a woman’s 


MALL 


MAGAZINE. 


silken skirts. . . and the air became fragrant 
wtth the scent of violets. . . . 

I smiled and opened my eyes. .. . 

After all, perhaps life does offer some- 
thing else worth having besides the joy of 
fighting. 





TO AN ILLUSTRIOUS ALIEN. 


WRITTEN AFTER A VISIT TO THE DIPLODOCUS AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


AM hail !—that is, if I may be allowed 
To quote our highly controverted bard ; 
All hail, Diplodocus! You do us proud, 
Old pard ! 


Our British climate, like our blood, is thick ; 
Perhaps our vapour-saturated nation 
Recalls your native state of semi-liq- 

uidation. 


I wish the cognoscenti would concur 

Upon the superficial problem whether 

Those taper ribs upholstered were with fur 
Or leather ; 


And whether you allowed the poison sweet 
Of Cupid all your hopes in life to wreck, 
And wore his yoke upon your fifteen feet 
Of neck. 
You had your ‘colour war.” Things used to hum 
When in an emulous mood you used to spark, 
And some of you were fair, and other some 
Were dark. 


You have no income-tax, no Treasury 

To vex you with exactions unabated ; 

You in your modest way could never be 
O’errated. 


Your skull, according to Sir’ Archibald, 

With slender store of matter grey was lined ; 

You had what in another place is called 
The open mind. 


But ignorance is bliss—you used to frisk, 

Free from the dread of spotted meningitis ; 

Besides, your brows were never wrung with fisc- 
alitis. 

I envy your immunity from thought ; 

These fossil-bone romances dim and hoary 

Are like your never-ending tail,—a sort 
Of serial story. 


Give me a mutton bone instead for lunch ; 
And as for prehistorics, be it my lot 
To study ’em at home with Mr. Punch 


As pilot. Pe Ge 





JOHN BULL’S NIGHTMARE. 


METROPOLITAN THEATRE 
EVERY DAY AND ALL DAy 





THE CAREER OF THE MOTOR BUS, 
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WHY? 


HY is Mellin’s a perfect 

food for your baby ? 
Because it is the infant food 
which, when mixed for use, 
is equivalent to mother’s milk. 
Mellin’s Food, like mother’s 
milk, is starch free. That is 
why it never “upsets” a baby. 
Mellin’s Food, like mother’s 
milk, requires no cooking. It is 
prepared in one moment. 
Mellin’s Food alters the char- 
acter of cow’s milk, breaks up 
the otherwise indigestible curd, 
and makes it as easily digestible, 
as the curd of mother’s milk. 


Melting 
food 





A dainty sample of Mellin’s Food together 
with a book of great interest to all mothers 
will gladly be sent free on application to 
Mellin’s Food, Lta., Peckham, London. 











After Automobiling, Riding, Golf. 
ing, Tennis, or any outdoor sports, 
a bath with Cuticura Soap is most 
refreshing, cooling, and soothing. 
For preserving, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, scalp, hair, 
and hands, for irritations of the 
skin, heat rashes, tan, sunburn, 
bites and stings of insects, lame- 
ness and soreness incidental to 
summer sports, for sanative, anti- 
septic cleansing, and for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath, and 
nursery Cuticura Soap, assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment, is priceless. 


Cuticura Soap combines delicate medicinal and emol- 
lient properties derived from Cuticura, the great Skin 
Cure, with the purest of cleansing ingredients and the 
most refreshing of flower odours. Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A.; London, F. Newbery 
& Sons; Sydney, R. Towns & Co. 

ga hailed Free, “ How to Care for the Skin and Scalp.” 
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ON THE BEACH. 


EA and the sand and smiling 
eyes 
Make your September Paradise! 
With spade and bucket you 
can build, 
Or dig deep trenches to be 
fill’d 
With Ocean’s ever-fresh surprise 


A RONDEAU, 


Of creeping tides, 
What happy cries, 
What games, what 
glorious mysteries 
Are yours, till glow- 

ing sunsets gild 
Sea and the 

sand ! 


BY R. ELLIS ROBERTS. 


You children whoare gay and wise 


Even beneath autumnal skies, 
Nor think the furrows you have 
till’d 
Useless, nor lost the sand you 
spill’d, 
Life’s Ocean still before you lies, 
See! and the sand. 





> an oe oo a oc a> 








bund) s, 
Seasonable Delicacies! 
August and September. 7 
Dishes for these Months, 
Stewed Apples & Custard. 
Sliced Bananas & Custard. 
Stewed Creen Figs & Custard. 
Stewed Creengages & Custard 
Stewed Pears & Custard. 
Stewed Plums & Custard. 


Stewed Apricots & Custard. 
All Tinned & Bottled Fruits & Custard. 
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An ideal Dish for the hot weather—delightfully 

cooling and wholesome. Especially popular with 

gentlemen after Tennis or any Outdoor exercise 
NATURE provides the Fruit: 


“BIRD” Supplies the Custard: 
gq TRY THEM TOGETHER. 
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Per 1/6 Boittle, 


Of all improves an oyster—a FEW drops on your salt 
Italian Warehousemen, improve that. Tabasco is a favourite high-class 
ae Relish—on ALL good tables, and in messes, clubs, 
i ~2 and in every first-class kitchen, hotel, and restaurant. 

and stores, 


THE ONLY LIQUID RED PEPPER SAUCE. 


ALL CONNOISSEURS APPRECIATE IT. 


The flavour of Tabasco is so irresistible — so 
piquant and pleasing to men, so much finer than 
ordinary red pepper—that all connoisseurs of ‘‘ things 
good’? appreciate it amazingly. Being liquid, it 
r readily mixes with foods, suffusing its distinctive 
and exquisite flavour throughout the whole. Both 
you and your cook will recognize its value for 
giving life and tone to soups, meats, gravies, 
sauces, curries, fish, and entrées. A single drop 


eee tte 
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It is indispensable when known. 
EXPORTED TO ALL CLIMATES. 


or Post Free from 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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BIRD MANCEUVRES IN SUMMER 


BY J. A. OWEN. 


{LOCKS of dunlins assemble now on 
our sea-coast, tripping nimbly hither 

and thither, feeding on small shell-fish, 
marine insects and worms, anon rising, a 
small cloud of them in the air, now showing 
silvery white, now dark, according as the 
light strikes on them as they twist and turn. 
The dunlin has many local names—ox-bird, 
sea-snipe, purree, plover’s page, etc. The 
latter name is owing to the birds’ habit of 
nesting close to the golden plover on the 
moors—Scotland being their chief nesting- 


place. Purree comes from the note of the 
bird. The colouring of the plumage varies 


according to the season; and the chief 
distinguishing mark—otherwise it may easily 
be mistaken for the sanderling—is that the 
dunlin has a small hind toe, which the other 
bird has not. The legs and feet are a dark 
olive colour. 

Whimbrels—“ May-birds,” because they 
arrive first in May—are also here in numbers 


? 


again; their rippling, whistling note has 
gained for them the name of the “Seven 
Whistlers,” because it is repeated seven 
times. Curlew-hilp the bird is called in the 
north, but it is the Jack Curlew of the shore- 
shooters. Whimbrels are. bright-looking 
birds as they dabble about on the shore, 
and when on the wing the whitish marks on 
the back show strongly. 
this is a good bird for the table, but, like 
some other wildfowl, its flavour is not so 
good after a course of shore feeding. At 
this time of the year you may occasionally 
see flocks of from sixty to eighty birds 
passing high overhead. 

Flocks of young knots also appear early 
in August. The name is said to be a 
corruption of that of King Canute, who is 
supposed to have been partial to the bird on 
the table ; but this is mythical. Formerly 
knots were taken in nets on their arrival on 
the coast, and fattened up in numbers for the 
market. They never, of course, breed with us, 

The tit family will now begin to congregate 
Last autumn I had the good 
fortune to see certainly about three hundred 
of these charming little birds together in a 
great pine forest in Germany. Five species 
of tits there were—the ox-eye, the blue-tit, 


At some seasons 


in numbers. 


the coal-tit, the marsh-tit, and the crested tit. 
With them were also numbers of the golden- 
crested wren. The air seemed alive with 
them for a short space of time, under and 
about the dark pine branches—a sight not to 
be forgotten, 

Another beautiful bird-picture remains in 
my memory. About two hundred 
martins resting and sunning themselves, 
preening their glossy plumage, on the low 
old-fashioned tiled roof of a quaint church 
on the Sussex Downs. They seemed to lie 
on that warm roof in a perfect abandonment 
of enjoyment, stretching out first one wing 
and then the other, preparing themselves 
for the autumnal flight. 

There is mostly silence in the bird world 
just now—a greater silence even than in July. 


house- 


The early moulters have not yet recovered 
themselves enough for song, and other birds 
have now begun to change their plumage. 
The swallows are feeding and teaching their 
young. There is no prettier sight than a 
row of young swallows on the edge of a 
barn-roof, being fed by the mother bird on 
the wing. What unceasing industry is there, 
and how unerringly the insect food is placed 
in each mouth in succession ! 

Lapwings arrive in large flocks from the 
Continent in the autumn; and 
pipits will soon be gathering in parties in 
Mr. Maclair Boraston gives a 


meadow- 


the fields. 
fine word-picture of their manceuvres at 
this season. “As the sun sinks they face 
it, and, seen from the sun side, present 
the aspect of an assembly of gulls, their 
white breasts being turned uniformly in that 
direction. 

“ He who has not seen the massed lapwings 
at this time perform their winged march 
around their sleeping-fields has yet a 
pleasure to know. Deploying in a long thin 
line, and with uniformly beating wings, they 
circle round, now a band of dark backs and 
wings as they rise on a low curve against 
the evening sky, now a flash of white as 
they dip and skim the black earth, their 
underparts exposed to view. Round and 
round they go, without a sound, over the 
still land. In the end they drop with one 
accord to earth.” 
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That is digestible, the flour being partially 
cooked in preparation. 
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THE PIANOLA-PIANO 


A QUESTION FOR 
INTENDING 
PIANO PURCHASERS 


** Which shall I buy—a piano 
that can be played in one 











way only, ora piano that can 
be played in TWO ways” ? 


There are to-day two recognised ways 
of playing the piano—one with the 
human fingers, the other by means of 
the Pianola. 


The Pianola-Piano is a new type of 
piano, which combines both methods in 


i! 


f 


u 


a single compact instrument. 


The Pianola, instead of being as here- 
tofore an outside attachment, has been 
built into the piano itself. Thus there is 
nothing to move up in front of the key- 
board. ‘To change from hand-playing to 
Pianola-playing requires only a second or 
two. When used for hand-playing there 
is nothing to show that the instrument is 














not the usual model of a piano. 


No one who aims to keep abreast of 





the times should fail to see this most 


THE ORCHESTRELLE CO remarkable of modern musical inventions. 


The Pianola-Piano is always on de- 





FEolian Fait, monstration at AZolian Hall, where you 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, are cordially invited to call. 
LONDON, W. In any case, write for Catalogue A.B. 
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FASHION FOR 


S a rule, summer glides so imper- 
A ceptibly into autumn, that until 
“chill October” is upon us, we 
simply wear continuously those light 
tweed or cloth tailor-made costumes 
which we have put on from time to time 
when the thermometer made a sudden 
drop. This summer, however, with its 
long spell of really warm weather, gave 
little opportunity for any attire but the 
lightest of materials, and nothing was 
more in favour than the white dress of 
one description or another. 

Now, with the bracing air of the moors 
or the sea-breezes around us, attention 
must be given to garments suitable for 
wear under these more vigorous conditions, 
and a woman who knows what is what 
in the way of dress will first of all provide 
herself with a stock of new millinery. 
In nothing so much as in our headgear 
is the change from summer to autumn 
so marked. While a dress which has 
made its appearance now and then in 
the summer may serve well enough for 
a month or two yet, straw and chiffon 
coiffures must be relegated to the limbo 
of things which have had their day,—and 
the new taut felt, or dressy velvet hat, 
must take their place. 

Women of to-day have reason to be 
thankful that the crude colours of a past 
generation play no part in the smart 
toilets of the moment, and that the 
subtle blending of beautiful hues has 
been brought to such perfection. Soft, 
rich, becoming, and suggesting cosy 
warmth—the autumnal millinery displays 
itself in mellow tones of olive-greens, 
purples, new and lustrous browns, and, 
above all, in wine shades, ranging from 
the pale hue of the eau rougée (despised 
of the French schoolgirl), to the clear, 
deep red of ripe old Burgundy. 

Shapes are various. Some are decidedly 
quaint—as, for instance, a little round felt 
or velvet hat, with shallow brim drooping 
towards the back, and there trimmed 
with masses of twisted velvet and large 
roses. Another and more daring shape is 
known as “ Ninette.” It is like a racing 
gig, pointed and extremely narrow. ‘This 
toque can only be worn successfully by 
women who have, or whose maids _ have, 
the knack of pinning up the hair after the 


THE AUTUMN. 


toque has been put on ; and here, if the 
skill of the coiffeur be added to that of 
the modiste, a smart and original result 
will be achieved. 

Felt hats are bound and trimmed with 
darker velvet, and finished with one or 
two soft wings ; and for more “ dressy ” 
occasions there are the velvet hats, in 
the new shades, trimmed with ostrich 
feathers, and often starting from a single 
large rose. The hand-made shells and 
leaves, which come in appropriately on so 
many good toques, can only be produced 
by skilled workers, and impart a decided 
chic to the coiffure. Parisian. women are 
wearing smoke-colour greatly, but except 
for motor hats, or when it is combined 
with more cheerful shades, our country- 
women have not shown the same affection 
for the depressing colour. We get enough 
smoke in other forms, perhaps, especially 
in town. Still, shaded smoke or mole 
roses, made of silk with velvet mixed in, 
are very much used on the new millinery, 
and, with the wine or olive shades alluded 
to, make a fine harmony of colour. 

A propos of velvet, both silk velvet 
and a good quality of velveteen will be 
much made up for afternoon and evening 
gowns during the next few months. The 
colours repeat those of the new millinery, 
but in addition to these there will be a 
run on the white and black striped velvets, 
with stripes for preference that are rather 
close and small. ‘These white and black 
dresses, so much em evidence during the 
season in diaphanous fabrics, will, in the 
velvets, be trimmed with a touch of vivid 
colour, and our old friend ‘‘ tangerine ” is 
again to the front for this purpose. Newer, 
and perhaps prettier, is the peacock 
mixture of metallic blue-green, which looks 
well when trimming a striped or an all- 
black dress. ‘hose given to prophecy on 
matters sartorial say that embossed velvets 
are to be reckoned with in dealing with 
new autumnal materials, used either as 
vests or facings for costumes, or to make 
up as an entire dinner gown. A _ black 
velvet, with embossed single-leaf design 
in peacock shading, was made up lately 
for a very distinguished society woman, 
and looked remarkably handsome, 

All the new light cloths and tweeds are 
striped in some way or other. ‘The so- 

* Continucd on Supplement, page 4. 
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called invisible stripe, in mossy green, or 
grey tweeds, shares the vote with an un- 
assertive check, both combined in the 
one material ; but sometimes the stripe is 
in silk, on a cloth or tweed ground. 

Here, again, one has only words of 
admiration for the pretty, soft shading of 
the homely and uncompromising tweed 
of other days, now transformed into quite 
a fanciful cloth which admits of elaborate 
trimming when made up. Fine hand- 
braiding may always be considered as 
appropriate trimming for the tailor-made 
costume, but there are signs that hand- 
some embroideries will decorate the little 
boleros which will be most in fashion 
until really cold weather arrives. 

Rococo trimming has come to stay, at 
least for a while, and with the raised 
flowers worked either in bébé ribbon or 
cut velvet, has an old-world effect which 
appeals to most of us. While handsome 
enamel and metal buttons will adorn the 
average costume, quite the newest and 
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smartest button is the hand-painted velvet 
button, either black, white, or coloured. 
These are dainty and beautiful, and have 
almost entirely replaced the hand-em- 
broidered buttons, which were also, in 
their way, works of art. \ 

For the demi-toilettes, worn at ¢ad/e 
@ héte, there are new and dressy boleros 
and coats, some, richly sequined and well 
cut, almost like a dress bodice. Guipure 
is more fashionable than lighter makes 
of lace for these little items of feminine 
toilet; and the introduction of painted 
silk medallions touched with aluminium— 
most fashionable of tinsels—makes a very 
dressy finish. Of course, the cream- 
cloth or blanket-cloth travelling wrap is 
essential for an autumnal outfit, whereas 
if the weather be sufficiently chilly to 
necessitate fur, the soft becoming white 
fox neckwear is exactly the correct thing 
for the time “between seasons ”—and 
happy is the woman who possesses such a 
fur in her wardrobe. 

Susan CARPENTER. 
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‘“« Always busy, Nephew! What are you making now?” 
‘I'm making a bigger boat than yours, Uncle.” 
*« An odd job for a soldier, isn't it? Take an Old Salt’s advice, and drop it!” 
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THE TAXIMETER CAB. 


HE London hansom cab is the most 
convenient .and most comfortable 
public vehicle of its kind in the world. 
American visitors to England rave with 
enthusiasm about it—so long as they are 
visitors, They love it for its cleanliness, its 
soft cushions, its swiftness, and its cheapness. 
The cab is delightful—granted; and the 
tariff of charges is reasonable— granted also, 
Only when can you be sure what you will 
have to pay? 
Sixpence a mile, with a minimum fare of 
a shilling, is a reasonable fare. There is 
nothing like it in New York, and there is 
nothing like it in the provinces. But who, 


BY \ 

7 DISTANCE . 
FARE EXTRAS 
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The Taximeter: obverse view, facing the rider 


Note the blank spaces for the indication of fares. 


saving the driver, knows the mileage— 
especially as one generally takes a cab to 
some unfamiliar destination? Ask the cab- 
man how much, and he generally says he 
will leave it to you, sir. The result of this 
is that, three times out of five, you pay him 
a sum which you are convinced is above 
the legal charge. A secondary result, as 
the human mind loathes imposition, is that 
in most cases you take an omnibus or an 
underground train, where the charges are 
fixed and unchangeable, and walk the re- 
mainder of the distance. The ultimate 
effect is that cabs are standing idle on the 
ranks for half their time, and the people 
who do take them stand the risk of being 
overcharged, to make up for those who were 
afraid to do so. 

I know a lady who lives in the suburbs, 


about two miles from a West End terminus. 
Although a penny omnibus runs to the 
station, almost from the door of her house, 
she always takes a cab. I once asked her if 
this was the result of constitutional extrava- 
gance. Her reply was instructive. “ By no 
means,” she said. “I love cabs, and this is 
the only chance I get of riding in them, I 
know the distance of this particular ride. It 
is a few yards over two miles, but the driver 
is always satisfied with eighteenpence, If I 
did not know it, and asked him the fare, he 
might say two shillings or half a crown. 
When I know, I take a cab, and think it worth 
the money. ' When I don’t—well, then I 





The Taximeter: reverse view. 


The handles are for re-setting and correcting. 


wait for a bus.” The case is typical. No 
woman likes to be overcharged ; still less 
does she like an altercation with the cabman 
in the street. In most cases she will only 
take a cab when her knowledge of the 
distance and the fare is precise. 

The annoying feature of the difficulty is 
that it could be solved with such ridiculous 
ease—if only the trade would agree to do 
it. Fix the taximeter to every cab in 
London, and all the hesitation of potential 
customers would vanish. Berlin has taxi- 
meters, Paris has taximeters. In _ both 
cities the populace is satisfied, and—what 
is more to the point—the trade is enthusi- 
astic. Cab proprietors, cab drivers, and 
cab riders are agreed in their praise of the 
taximeter, and would fight to the death 
against its abolition. In Berlin last August, 

Continued on Supplement, page 8, 
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out of 8500 cabs, 8250 were provided with 
the taximeter, although its compulsory use 
was not ordered until the autumn. In Paris, 
at the same time, 6000 cabs were furnished 
with the apparatus, and fresh applications 
for municipal consent to its adoption were 
being received every day. In both cities 
the system came into operation by the force 
of public opinion—strongly supported by the 
proprietors and the drivers themselves. 

And what of London? Nota single c1b 
plying for hire in the streets of the Metro- 
polis is supplied with a taximeter. There 
were a few some years ago, but the experi- 
ment died a sudden death, owing to the 
bitter hostility of the Cab Drivers’ Union. 
A Select Committee of Parliament has been 
sitting to consider the taximeter, amongst 
other traffic problems of London. Several 
cab drivers have given evidence before it. 
Without exception they have opposed the 
adoption of the taximeter. Their objections 
have been various ; the only point on which 
they were agreed was a determined un- 
willingness to give the new system a trial. 

Like all useful contrivances, the taximeter 
is simple in its operation. Moreover, it is 
mathematically exact. So far as the fare 
is concerned, it consists of a dial which 
shows him, at every moment of the journey, 
how much his liability amounts to. There 
are three slots in the dial. The first shows 
under what tariff the journey is made. In 
London this would be one of three—inside 
the radius, outside the radius, or by time. 
The second indicates the amount due at the 
moment--either by distance or by time— 
and the figures change automatically as 
each new unit of charge is reached. The 
third slot shows the extras—that is, the 
amount due for additional passengers, or 
for luggage. The apparatus, a sort of clock 
in a solid metal case, is fixed so that the 
fare can always see the dial. In some 
cases it is at the back of the cab, in some 
at the window. 

Attached to the apparatus, as its con- 
trolling principle, is a metal banner, inscribed 
with the word “ Free.” So long as the cab 
is disengaged, the banner is upright, and 
the recording slots of the dial show nothing. 
The moment a fare enters, the driver presses 
down the metal banner, and that sets the 
machinery in motion. In the upper slot 
appears an inscription showing under what 
tariff the ride will be charged—inside the 
radius, outside it, or by time. Then, in 
another slot are shown the extras—so much, 
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as a fixed charge, for extra passengers, or 
for luggage. In the third slot is shown the 
minimum journey charge—ts. as it would 
be under the present scale. The cab starts. 
The clockwork begins to revolve, on the 
principle of a cyclometer, governed by the 
revolutions of the wheels. Two miles pass: 
three miles are reached: and the shilling 
marked in the second slot changes to Is, 6d. 
The fare stops the cab to make acall. By 
touching a lever the driver sets the time- 
recording apparatus in motion, and the 
price increases in the slot by units, accord- 
ing to the fixed scale. The cab starts 
moving again. The time-recording appa- 
ratus is switched off, and the cyclometer 
resumes its work. 

When the four-mile radius is crossed the 
driver alters the tariff slot, to indicate the 
fact, and from that moment the distance- 
recorder works at double rate. That rate 
cannot be varied except by altering the slot, 
which is done in full view of the passenger. 
At the end of the journey the amounts shown 
in the two slots are added together—the 
fare and the extras, and that is the amount 
the passenger has to pay, together with any 
tip he may be disposed to give to the 
driver. He knows precisely what will be 
demanded. He has seen the amounts rise 
from the initial units, and could have ques- 
tioned them at any moment of the journey. 
As a fact, the instrument never is ques- 
tioned, for it is examined by the authorities 
before it is fixed, and is tested periodically 
thereafter. 

The instrument is of advantage not only 
to the fare, but also to the cab proprietor. 
It gives an absolute record, shown on dials 
at the back of the instrument, of the dis- 
tance travelled and the extras charged, and 
these sums are due from the driver to the 
cab-owner less the percentage—about 20 
per cent. in Paris—allowed to the driver as 
wage. It ensures fair dealing all round, 
and greatly increases business, Both in 
Paris and Berlin a remarkable rise in trade 
has followed the adoption of the system, 
In both cities the system is co-operative : 
that is, the driver is paid a fixed percentage 
on the gross receipts. A similar custom 
would undoubtedly be adopted in London, 
for payment by returns is an integral part 
of the scheme. 

The first taximeter cab started in our 
streets on August 23, and its future seems 
boundless. My advice to all pedestrians 
is—ask for it and see that you get it. 

W,. R: HOLr, 
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(UTICUNA 


Soap to cleanse the skin of 
crusts and scales, andsoften 
the thickened cuticle, gentle 
applications of Cuticura 
Ointment to allay itching, 
irritation, and inflammation, 
and soothe and heal, and 
mild doses of Cuticura Pills 
to cool and cleanse’ the 
blood. A single Set is often 
sufficient to cure. 

Complete external and internal Humour Cure, consisting 
of Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Pills, is sold throughout 
the world. London Depot: F. Newbery & Sons, Ltd., 
27 Charterhouse Sq.; Potter Drug & Chem., Corp., Sole 


Props., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
ua Mailed Free “How to Cure Every Humour.” 















ALCHI 
OLATES. 


A set of these beautiful 
Quaker Oats Plates will 
wonderfully brighten your 







table. Free to consumers of 


Quaker Oats 


They are real china—thin but strong 
—attractive shape—convenient size— 
artistic new design in rich colours—gold K( 
edge. Worthy in every way of Quaker i 
Oats—the proper plate for the most 
perfect and purest food you can obtain. 





READ THIS FREE OFFER. 





FREE QuakER Oats PratEs will be sent carriage 
paid to oy 2 address in Great Britain or Ireland 





on receipt by us, Post Pa1D, before 31st October, 
1907, of required [= number of QUAKER 
Sgquargsas below. 
4 Plates White from ‘ 
for 35 Sqrs. front 21b. packet 
6 Plates like Quaker (5 
this | Oats = 
Double quantity Full number of 
required from Squares must be 
l-ib. packets. | sent at one time. 
—_— 











If you have not required number of WHITE SQUARES, 
send as a deposit 2/- for 4 Plates, or send 2/9 for 6 Plates. 


The amount you deposit will be refunded 
immediately if the correct number of WHITE SQUARES, 
postage paid, Is received by us before October 31St, 1907. 


Enclose full address to Dept. P. 
QUAKER OATS, Ltd., 11, Finsbury 8q., London, E.C. 
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In my Great-grandmother’s Days. 


ILLUSTRATION BY EDMUND DULAC, 


N my great-grandmother’s days In my great-grandmother’s days 
They had such romantic ways! They were dressed in different ways. 
Meetings in a garden bower Much was made of ribbons, laces, 
At some secret midnight hour, Patches placed on. pretty faces ; 
Verses on a woodland tree To some plaintive violin 
Writ for Rosalind to see, They would dance the morning in, 
Tender madrigals of love With a stately minuet 
To some window watched above— Full of some old-world regret— 
In my great-grandmother’s days! In my great-grandmother’s days! 


In my great-grandmother’s days 
Love had much the same old ways, 
Sighs and tender looks and dreaming, 
Quarrels, jealousy and scheming, 
Locks of hair, a rose, a glove, 
Tokens of a by-gone love..., 
Only Cupid’s ways were slow, 
More sedate and “comme il faut ”— 
In my great-grandmother’s days! 
D, EARDLEY-WILMOT. 
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MOTHER 


Is 
WHEN your digestive system is working properly, your body is 
fully nourished, and health must follow; but when your stomach 


is weak, and cannot digest your food, your body is starved, and 
ill-health is the sureresult. Read this story from Mrs. Chipperfield, 


a young married woman living at 84, Russell Street, Dereham 
Road, Norwich, Iti is dated May 3rd, 1906: 


Me Some time ago,” she says, ‘‘ I began to suffer with indigestion, 
Food disagreed with me and there was alw: ays a tight pressure 
across my “chest. When I did eat there was alw: ays pain at my 


stomach afterwards, I had dizzy attacks quite frequently, and J 


wasted away to a mere shadow. My doctor said I was suffering 
from anzenia and indigestion, but in six months attendance he did 
not help me, At last I began to take Mother Seigel’s Syrup, Its 
effect was surprising, The pains and wind quickly left me and I 

The 2/6 bottle con- 

tains three times 

as much as the 

1/14 size. 





















found my strength returning. I am now in splendid health and 
have never suffered in the least since then.” 
This is an every day example of what 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup can do. 


— — 
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, 9 Seasonable Delicacies! 
SSS SEPTEMBER & OCTOBER. 


Dishes for these Months. 


yy Stewed Apples & Custard. 
x ‘J Sliced Bananas & Custard. 
N Stewed Blackberries & Custard 
Stewed Damsons & Custard. 
—_ Stewed Green Figs & Custard. 
Tk Stewed Greengages & Custard. 
q BS i yy Stewed Apricots & Custard. 
Bird's Custard I8 THE ONE THING needed with all Stored, Tinned, or Bottled 
fruits. It enhances their flavour and imparts to them a grateful mellowness 
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McILHENNY’S FAMOUS 


TABASCO 


THE ONLY LIQUID RED PEPPER SAUCE. 


cnnmnnanin TABASCO has a flavour so piquant and irresistible to 
APPRECIATE all connoisseurs that it ought to be on every good table and in 
every kitchen and Hotel. Being liquid, it mixes readily with 
iT. all foods, suffusing its exquisite favour throughout the whole. 
—_ Gives life and tone to soups, meats, gravies, sauces, curries, 
entrees, fish and oysters. Order sample bottle from your 

1/6 Grocer at once, or write direct to— 


@ bottle. | KMONT, CORLISS & CO., * Wsenguetgis 
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“Ah, my beloved, fill 
the cup that clears 
To-day of past regrets 





and future fears.” 


Omar Khayyam St 















By Nourishing the Nerves, 


“AS > Van Houten’s Cocoa 
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C =>. Dispels Depression, 
AAT 
NT, & Promotes Health. 


Gems from the Poets. 














Important to Ladies: 


You can get the real genuine 


Horrockses’ 
FOR LADIES sus atte “AND CHILDREN Longcloths 


soft and of unequal durability.!| Probably and Flannelettes 


the most delightful underwear ever offered 
to the public, giving best quality at lowest 
prices, 





if you insist on 

It is of perfect shape, and has ventilated seeing this stamp 

armholes. Any garment that shrinks through on the selvedges 

washing will be replaced. ”? 
No Agent or Branch. “HORROCKSES. 

All goods supplied direct from- 


W. CREENSMITH, DOWNES & SONS, 
George Street, Edinburgh. ] 








| Obtainable from the principal Drapers. | 











Over a century’s reputation, 
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A CHAT ABOUT PARIS FROCKS. 


WITH PICTURES OF THREE OF THEM. 


HE present moment is one of the 
busiest and happiest in the life 
of a fashionable woman. All the 

autumn models are out anda great many 
of the winter ones. ‘The dressmakers no 
longer look reserved, but simply bubble 
over with information as to what is and 
what is not to be worn: “ Ah, A/adame, 
nous avons des robes superbes ! Vous alles 
voir /” with which and many appropriate 
gestures he commands a beautiful manne- 
quin to array herself ina series of pretty 
frocks for my benefit. It is difficult to 
say which is the most charming when 
ail seem in such perfect taste—the very 
essence of that simple French elegance of 
which one hears so much, but which is 
seldom to be seen in the restaurants, on 
the stage, or in the streets. ‘This historic 
elegance of the French lady is indeed 
only to be found at its best in her own 
house or in the salons of women as 
exclusive as herself. In the street she 
is always as inconspicuous as_ possible, 
though the artist in clothes can soon 
distinguish her from those birds of a too 
gay plumage who so often attract the eye 
but do not satisfy the mind. 

Out of the many gowns that the great 
dressmaker—who, by-the-way, is Laferriére 
—showed me, the three given as illustra- 
tions here are considered to be the most 
typical of the styles that will be worn for 
the next few months. ‘The first is in 
striped velvet of a royal blue, with a 
chemisette of Irish lace, and buttons and 
buckles of old silver and paste. It is the 
sort of demi-toilette that is so useful on 
the Continent, where the dinner gown is 


often but an elaborated visiting frock. 
The. second is a_ wine-coloured cloth 
trimmed with velvet buttons in a very 


dull green, braid of autumn tints ranging 
from red to green and brown, and motives 
of the same shades worked over the lace 
empiccement, ‘The third costume is a 
girlish creation in mouse-coloured velvet, 
with trimmings of a delicious old-world 
blue and an empitcement of Venetian lace. 
The hem at the foot of the skirt is also 
worked in old blue. 

After these simple toilettes I was 
allowed to have a glimpse of the delicate 











chiffons that are to be used in the making 
up of this winter’s evening gowns, and it 
is in these that one sees the buds of last 
year’s growing opening into full flower. 
Empire and princess robes are by no 
means to be cast aside, but they are 
modernised more than ever and, con 
sequently I think, are more becoming. 
The promised Marie Antoinette styles are 
only beginning to dawn—those dainty, 
frivolous fashions so beloved and character 
istic of the 
‘*Petite reine de vingt ans, 
Vous qui traitez si mal les gens.” 


But, frivolous and fragile as these fashions 
are, they give a certain flowing dignity to 
the feminine form that is lacking in the 
clinging folds of the Empire robes. They 
express, in fact, the taste of a queen born 
of a royal line, while those favoured by 
Josephine, empress though she was, speak 
more clearly of the individual whose first 
wish was to attract as a woman. ‘The 
subject of the psychology of clothes is a 
fascinating one, but this is hardly the place 
to treat it, even if one daredafter remember- 
ing that it has been handled by more than 
one giant mind already. Let me then 
return to my modern chiffons, and try hard 
not to wander down these by-paths that 
lead to nowhere. 

The softest and most supple materials 
are being used—wmousseline de sote 
trimmed with flounces of velvet or créfe 
de Chine, hung with embroideries and 
passementeries or incrusted with lace 
sewn with jewels, or worked over in 
flower motives with silks of the most 
delicate hues. Then there are satins 
that fall as gently as snow, and brocades 
that are used as panels or as long tunics 
edged with fur over an underskirt of 
lace; and in all there is an infinity of 
detail that bewilders one’s eyes and mind 
when the mannequin is told to come quite 
close so that the fine work of the gown 
she is wearing may be examined. Surely 
the fingers that worked it must be 
endowed with fairy gifts, even though 
their owner may answer to the name 
of Suzette, and be but a_tired-eyed 
little woman with a rasping voice and 

Continued on Supplement, page 10 
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y 6 lig: PIANOLA PIANO is a perfect conjunction of a piano of the very i 
k highest grade with the Metrostyle Pianola, the World’s Standard piano-player, i 
" and the only one to command the endorsements of practically every living 
: personage famous in the world of music. 
"e 
r- One overwhelming fact at once places the Pianola 
n Piano in a class by itself, and that is, that no 
n other instrument but the Pianola Piano can 
‘d contain the Metrostyle Pianola within itself. 
at 
Everyone who purchases a Pianola Piano not only secures an instrument of unsurpassed 
us excellence, but obtains at the same time the ability to play it. The repertoire of the 
ne owner of this piano is not a matter of a few simple dance tunes, and a few carefully 
ye studied pieces, but numbers over 17,000 compositions, which include practically 
nd everything in music that is worth playing. To change from hand-playing to Pianola 
- playing is a simple matter, merely involving the letting down of two pedals, sliding back 
fs of a panel, and the insertion of a music roll. Thus the Pianola Piano combines the 
“ two accepted methods of playing—by hand and with the Pianola. 
to In Pianola playing there is no suggestion of the automatic. The great value of 
“ee the Pianola lies in the faultless technique it provides. It is the performer, alone, who 
of is responsible for the expression of the music. And when he is unacquainted with a 
of | composition there is always the Metrostyle to provide an authoritative interpretation. 
ail In other words, anyone, with the help of the Metrostyle, can re-create the actual 
site playing of many eminent artistes. 
wn You are invited to come and see the Pianola Piano at Aeolian Hall, or failing 
ely that, send for Pianola Piano Catalogue A.B. 
be 
ugh THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
sl Aeolian Hall, 135-6-7, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
and 
0 * e 
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Photo by} 
A royal blue velvet by La 
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Photo by] a . (Henri Manuel, Paris. 
A wine-coloured cloth gown from Laferriere. 
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THE WORLO-FAMED 


‘Angelus Rian 


PIANO & PLAYER COMBINED 


As purchased by Royalty and the Greatest Musicians. 
ven eed COMBINATION OF TWO WORLD-- 
NOWNED INSTRUMENTS: The 


Angelue-BHiaemead Piano. 


THE UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS AND POPULARITY 
of the Angelus Pianos are undoubtedly due to their 
ARTISTIC SUPREMACY AND MODERATE PRICES. 

Among the wonderful devices to be found only in the Angelus are: The 
Phrasing Lever, giving full mastery of every variation of tempo; the 

ver, enabling you to bring out the melody in bass and 
treble; the Diaphragm Pneumatics, producing the sensitive, resilient, 
human- like touch. Supreme in these unique resources. the Angelus ‘has given 
a new impetus to piano study and enjoyment, and enabled all to play who have 
hitherto been debarred owing to lack of technical accomplishment. 

The high standing of the Angelus and the Brinsmead ensures to this combina- 
tionthe maximum oho ality and reliability coupled with a thoroughly established 
reputation. Besides the Angelus-Brinsmead, the Angelus is also embodied in 
pianos by other eminent makers. 

Supp! lied in cabinet form—to play any ordinary piano—or built entirely into 
the pianos. In either form hand-playing or playing by means of the Angelus 
may be indulged in at will. 


We pimlee duping i 


Madame ALBANI writes: ‘* The ‘ Angelus’ Piano-Player is exquisite! I certainly consider it the most perfect of its kind.” 
Discount for cash; deferred payments arranged if desired. You are invited to call, or write for Ilustrated Catalogue No. 25, 


“ary MARSHALL, 2cieasAngetis ny 

















McILHENNYS Famous 


STABASCO 


THE ONLY LIQUID RED PEPPER SAUCE. 


ALL CONNOISSEURS APPRECIATE IT. 


The flavour of Tabasco is so irresistible — so 
piquant and pleasing to men, so much finer than 
ordinary red pepper—that all connoisseurs of ‘‘ things 
good’? appreciate it amazingly. Being liquid, it 
readily mixes with foods, suffusing its distinctive 
and exquisite flavour throughout the whole. Both 
om 4 you and your cook will recognize its value for 
giving life and tone to soups, meats, gravies, 
Per 1/6 Bottle, sauces, curries, fish, and entrées. A single drop 

Of all improves an oyster—a FEW drops on your salt 
improve that. Tabasco is a favourite high-class 
Relish—on ALL good tables, and in messes, clubs, 
and in every first-class kitchen, hotel, and restaurant. 
It is indispensable when known. 


EXPORTED TO ALL CLIMATES. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 






Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, 
and Stores, 


or Post Free from 
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(Henri Manuel, Paris, 


A girlish creation by Laferriere. 











THE PALL MALL 


Greetings 
From Japan ! 


This little Jap owes his rapidly 
developing brain, his firm, round- 
ed limbs, clear, smooth skin, and 
chubby cheeks, to Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food suits al/ babies. It 
is Starch-free, makes cow’s milk 
perfectly digestible, and requires 
no cooking. It is the ideal substi- 
tute for mother’s milk. 


Mellin’s Food is as famous in 
far Japan as it is in Britain. 


Mellins 
F000 


Let us send you our free Sample 

tle, and our interesting book— 
; hiCave f Infants." Address: 
Mellin's Food Ltd., Peckham, 
London, S.E. 
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THE 
GROWING 
BOOKCASE 


Few of your own pleasures 


equal that of formir 


ary. \ room with a b 
nished indeed. 


“Gunn” 


Sectional Bookcase 


expands with your library. As you buy 
your books protect them from dust, dam- 
age and general deterioration. Made in 
parts,each a¢ somp lete bookcase, but ready 
for a new section to be att ached as 
16 wllagg oP nag rease No unsightly 
joints, hooks or bolts. Your books 
are F behind removable glass 
doors. Handsome appearance, high- 
grade cabinet work and _ finish, 
xplanatory Booklet No. 36 and 
name of nearest Agent post free 
WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 
44, Paul St., Finsbury, 
Lo ON E. 














BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 
" BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 








THE BEST RESTORATIVE 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD.. 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
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no very high standard of morality, The 
manner of putting on these trimmings is 
so varied and complicated that it is im- 
possible to give any very clear idea of it ; 
but one thing struck me forcibly, and 
that was the elongation of the back and 
bust by means of straps of embroidery 
taken over the shoulders and meeting at 
the waist both behind and in front. ‘This 
style, though very smart and becoming if 
properly carried out, runs the risk of 
looking stiff and formal, therefore it is 
wise to watch carefully any but a first- 
class dressmaker who may suggest it. 
The lace V should be softened by little 
ruches near the strap of trimming that 
outlines it, and the sleeves should be 
soft and fluffy. ‘The ends of the straps, 
too, should be finished off with a de- 
corative button set in a rosette of lace 
or chiffon, and they must be carried 
across the bust at just the right angle, or 
the line of the figure will be quitespoiled. 

Tailor-mades have at last been relegated 
strictly to the mornings. ‘They have, in 
the language of the historian, had a long 
and successful reign; but the time has 
come for them to abdicate at all great 
social functions in favour of their succes- 
sors—the flowing mantle and the much- 
trimmed coat. The position was inevit- 
able, in France at any rate, as the French- 
woman, once she got over her dislike of 
them, went to the other extreme and 
wore them in and out of season. One 
saw them everywhere—at “at homes,” at 
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concerts, at “ private views”; no matter 
where—the tailor-made was as ubiquitous 
as the motor car now is, and we can think 
of no better companion for it to spend the 
rest of its life with than this same motor 
car, to which it is so essentially suited. It 
will still have a wide scope, and, like the 
sensible thing it is, it is making the most 
of its opportunities. The Parisienne, 
always fond of plaid, is wearing very 
smart little costumes made up entirely 
of écossais, or with a tartan silk blouse 
under a sack coat trimmed with braid and 
buttons. ‘The skirts are generally. short 
and full, tightly pleated from the hips and 
let fly below the knees in front and just 
below the hips at the side and back. As 
the cold weather gets colder the little 
cloth coats will be discarded for caracul 
ones made in the same style. For motor- 
ing, of course, fur coats are long and 
ample, the favourite form being Empire 
with the bolero indicated by big buttons 
and a different piece of fur, or a piece of 
the same fur put on in a different way. 
The leather blouse has been improved 
upon by making a skirt to go with it ; and 
hard as it sounds, the effect is quite 
graceful and feminine if care is taken to 
choose a very soft leather. As to its 
utility, it has no equal, for it wears for 
ever, and is warmer than anything else ; 
points that should count for a great deal 
in motoring—the one phase of fashion- 
able life in which a woman is excused for 
being practical rather than elegant. 
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Oh 
WOMEN 


Especially 
Mothers 


The Sanative, Antisentic, Cleans 
ing, Purifying, and Beauti- 
fying Properties of 
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Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, 
the great Skin Cure, are of price- 
less value. For preserving, puri- 
fying, and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, 
scales, and dandruff, and the 
stopping of falling hair, for sof- 
tening, whitening, and soothing 
red, rough, and sore hands, for 
baby rashes and chafings, in 
the form of baths for annoying 
irritations, ulcerations, and inflam- 
mations of women, and many san- 
ative, antiseptic purposes which 
readily suggest themselves, as well 
as for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath, and nursery, Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment are of in- 


estimable value. 


Sold throughout the world. Cuticura Soap, Ointment, 
and Pills may be had of all chemists. London Depot: 
F. Newbery_& Sons, Ltd. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

@@~ Mailed Free, “A Book for Women.” 














Children love Quaker 


Oats. Nothing else is so 
good for them. 


Quaker Oats makes them 


round and rosy--it makes 
them sturdy and strong. 


Quaker Oats 


is wholesome, nourishing, de- 
licious. Sealed packets ensure 
purity and flavour. 


Cook it right--the direc 


tions are on the label. 


----Of all, Grocers.---= 
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ART WITH ECONOMY IN THE HOME. 


NGLAND has suddenly — been 
awakened to the fact that it is 
possible to have an artistic home, 

a pretty home, and a comfortable -home— 
a home complying with every canon of 
taste in. form and colour—at an outlay 
compatible with the means of the occu- 
pier. ‘The firm which has brought home 
this truth with a direct and vivid emphasis 
is Waring’s, whose palatial premises near 
Oxford Circus are such an object of 
wonder and ‘pleasure. ‘Ten years ago 
Waring’s was almost an unknown name 
in London ; to-day it is not only the dest- 
known name in London, but its reputation 





Hall of Waring’s £500 House. 


extends to the provinces, to the Continent, 
to North and South Africa, to India, to 
North and South America, and to Aus- 
tralasia. In short, wherever an interest 
is taken in the decoration, furnishing, or 
equipment of public or private buildings 
-—hotels, ships, clubs, theatres, restaurants, 
offices, shops, town-halls, palaces, man- 
sions, villas, cottages, or flats—‘* Waring ” 
is a household word. Waring’s are recog- 
nised as the supreme arbiters of decora- 
tive design; and their great New 
Building in Oxford Street is the Mecca 
for every visitor to London, and a place 
for delighted astonishment, on account of 
its unparalleled extent, its magnificent 


showrooms, its great range of depart- 
ments, and the astounding combination 
of beauty, -quality, and inexpensivénéss 
which. has. created quite a new and 
unique standard of value. It is “no 
wonder that the galleries are thronged 
every day, and that the lifts are taxed’ to 
their full capacity during hours at a 
stretch, by customers going from floor’ to 
floor in order to get some idea of the vast- 
ness of the premises and the extraordinary 
comprehensiveness of the business, 

One might perhaps have looked for a 
waning of interest after a phenomenal 
opening, when the adjoining streets were 





blocked for hours every afternoon by 
fashionable people patiently awaiting their 
turn for admission, and when Royalty 
itself deigned, in the persons of Her 
Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, to inspect the galleries ; 
but the interest has not in the least 
subsided. Crowds still flock daily to the 
building, in wet weather or fine, in cold 
or in heat, some to inspect, but the 
majority to purchase ; and the chorus of 
admiration grows louder and more em- 
phatic day by day. The community has 
in fact realised something. ‘The latent 
idea may have been in its mind, the 
vague aspiration may have existed before ; 
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but Waring’s New Galleries were the 
magic influence which caused the idea to 
germinate and the movement to spring 
into immediate and vigorous activity. 
They visualised for every one the possi- 


the exquisite beauty and wide range of 
their contents. One gets bewildered in 
trying even to jot down a bare catalogue 
of the attractions. Each single depart- 
ment outrivals any shop of its class in 





Morning Room at Waring's. 


bilities of an artistic home. They furnished 
a great and convincing object-lesson in 
applied art. They showed, under one 
roof, everything that could be required 
in the equipment of the house, and every- 
thing was distinguished by the evidence 


of taste, refinement, and charm. In 
brief, they spoke the word and _ the 
revolution was silently, speedily, and 
effectively accomplished. ‘To-day, the 
world’s first domestic objective is an 


artistic home, and Waring’s have shown 
the world how to get it. 

No description can do justice to the 
splendid series of showrooms and specimen 
rooms. No adjectives can possibly give 
colour to a verbal picture, or describe an 
ensemble, Visitors must see for them- 
selves the superb entrance hall, the lofty 
and beautiful rotunda, the carpet, linen, 
upholstery, china, glass, silver, electrical, 
clock, and stationery departments, and a 
score of other unequalled showrooms— 
unequalled both for decoration and for 


London, Paris, or New York; and the 
goods everywhere are so cheap. Ordinary 
prices are up in the sky by comparison. 
Waring’s resolved from the onset to give 
the public full advantage of their un- 
rivalled manufacturing resources, and of 
their ability to make the best terms with 
other manufacturers. ‘The vast majority 
of the goods are made from their own 
exclusive designs, and cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. Indifferent and pirated adapta- 
tions of them may be put on the market, 
but the difference in style and finish is so 
self-evident that even a child can appre- 
ciate it. ‘There is the hall-mark of sound 
quality about all Waring’s goods. It is 
not only apparent, but it is supported by 
the firm’s guarantee. Ifa thing does not 
turn out satisfactorily, they will exchange 
it or return the money. 

But even with all these advantages the 
average customer wants some further 
guidance when he sets about the work 
of furnishing or refurnishing. He has 
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the taste, the desire for a beautiful, even 
though simple and inexpensive, home, 
but he lacks the practical knowledge. 
There are so many things that have to 


‘be considered in producing a really 


artistic ensemble. The position and 
style of the chimneypieces, the size and 
form of the windows, the relation of the 
door to the general decoration—all these 
are points of structural importance which 
require an expert to deal with them. In 
the great majority of houses, rented or 
occupied on short leases, decoration re- 
solves itself into a skilful adaptation to 
the fixed and permanent conditions. 
Now, in order to assist people in forming 
a general idea of what effect can be 
produced for a certain sum of money, 
Waring’s have fitted up in their galleries 
a series of model furnished houses, and 
about a hundred and fifty specimen rooms, 
ranging in the value of their contents 
from £20 up to £20,000. It is not, 
of course, intended that the customer 
should slavishly copy any of these in 


draperies ; you can see in one of these 
model houses what sort of a result 
it is possible to obtain for your money. 
The scheme can be varied, modified in 
a score of ways, without exceeding the 
allotted sum. ‘The particular one may 
be unsuitable to the structural conditions 
of your home—the colours may be not 
to your taste; but the general idea is 
there, clearly indicating the scale of effects 
producible for different amounts. Waring’s 
show a cottage treatment, for instance, 
the whole furnishing of which costs only 
£100, and must be admitted by every 
one to be a marvel of prettiness. 

One extraordinary feature of the es- 
tablishment is that the rich man and the 
poor man are equally catered for. ‘There 
are dainty flat-suggestions within the 
compass of the clerk whose salary is 
thirty-five shillings a week ; and there are 
sumptuous rooms for millionaires, where 
some of the single pieces are almost 
priceless by reason of the fine inlay or 
carving with which they are ornamented. 





Old English Bedroom at Waring’s. 


every detail of decoration and ornament. 
They are put forward rather as suggestions 
than as types to be closely followed. For 
example, say you are prepared to spend 
#500 on your furniture, carpets, and 


Between these extremes lies the great 
middle-class —the people of moderate 
means, with cultivated tastes, willing to 
do the thing well but not extravagantly, 
and resolved to have their homes worthy 
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of the artistic spirit that is now so widely 
spread, ‘They want artistic design, sound 
materials and workmanship, and, above 
all, a comfortable and delightful ensemble 
in each room. For such as these the 
stock at Waring’s is unique in its value 
and] suitability. But what is more im- 
portant, the salesmen are all trained 
specialists, who can assist with practical 
hints, and even, with the aid of the firm’s 
designers, put forward an entire project 
for the consideration of the customer. 


Those who require direction and advice 
Those whose 


can get it of the best. 
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modern household has too long been un- 
accustomed ; and even the servants’ bed- 
room is made attractive and interesting in 
a simple kind of way. ‘The idea which 
animates the firm is that every room may 
be made artistic and charming, and that 
the amount of money spent has really 
nothing to do with the result, except as a 
matter of degree. It follows that a pretty 
home, with Waring’s assistance, is within 
the reach of every one, however humble 
his resources, 

And why should a home not be pretty ? 
What virtue is there in ugliness, in dis- 





Jacobean Dining-room at Waring’s. 


knowledge and experience enable them to 
rely on their own conceptions will find a 
practically illimitable field of choice both 
of materials and styles. Waring’s speci- 
men rooms, however, cannot possibly be 
ignored, even by the connoisseur or the 
professional designer. ‘They are so fruit- 
ful in ideas, and so charged with the 
atmosphere of comfort. Nor are the 
important rooms of the house alone dealt 
with, The drawing-room, the dining- 
room, and the guest-chamber do not 
exhaust the fertility of artistic treatment. 
The kitchen comes in for a combination 
of prettiness and utility to which the 


proportion, in incongruity ? Why did the 
banality and the dull heaviness of the 
nineteenth century reign so long and so 
supremely in the middle-class home, and 
the worship of hideous chairs and still 
more hideous sideboards become a 
domestic cult, before Waring’s, with their 
brilliant idea of harking back to the good 
examples of the eighteenth century, 
effected a complete revolution in public 
taste? The possibility of the change was 
realised by the Waring family ten or a 
dozen years ago, and during the whole of 
that time they have been quietly exercising 
an influence, and sowing a seed, which 
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only needed some striking incident and 
the psychological moment to result in 
a phenomenal crop. The mind of the 
nation was prepared. ‘There was a vague 
yearning for something better. For a 
month or so people snatched at the wild 
vagaries of the New Art, as in a previous 
generation they had snatched at the im- 
becilities of the extreme zesthetic school. 
3ut there was no abiding satisfaction in 
these madcap and grotesque travesties of 
art; and when Waring’s showed what 
exquisite results could be obtained by 
going back to the best models of French 
art, and to the periods of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, and the brothers Adam, also 


landlord. ‘The landlord has also beer 
lord of the fixed decorations. He has 
chosen the mantelpieces, the wall-papers, 
the paint for the woodwork, and the 
modelling of the plaster; and has, in 
fact, established conditions which, as a 
rule, would not “go” with any of the 
recognised styles, or, indeed, with any 
style at all. We are, however, getting on. 
It is customary now for landlords to 
undertake to decorate to the incoming 
tenant’s taste. The stern laws of a 
superfluous supply of ‘“ voids” may have 
had more to do with this than a special 
regard for harmonious schemes; but the 
new conditions have become: pretty 





to those earlier styles known as Eliza- 
bethan, Jacobean, Charles II., Queen 
Anne, and Georgian, the freaks of the 
New Art, with its staring patterns and 
its fantastic forms, were summarily given 
their congé so far as house decoration 
was concerned, or, if retained at all, re- 
tained only in a modified and relatively 
inoffensive form. 

It cften happens, however, that these 
beautiful styles, if the ensemble of the 
room is to be satisfying to the educated 
eye, must have a corresponding back- 
ground or setting. ‘lhe ordinary middle- 
class tenant is to some extent—has been 
in the past entirely—at the mercy of the 


general, and although the landlord’s ideas 
of the price of a suitable wall-paper may 
differ from those of the prospective 
tenant, an arrangement is_ generally 
possible by which, on payment of a small 
extra sum, the latter can have exactly the 
style and quality of decoration which he 
wants. When the landlord allows a fixed 
sum, the best plan is for the tenant to 
go to Waring’s, see what can be done 
for the money, and if (as will often be 
the case) it is desirable to spend a little 
more, make the sacrifice in order to 
ensure in each room a charming and 
effective picture. Everything should be 
studied before the work is begun, and it 
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is the business of the specialist to study 
it, and to prepare an estimate which 
includes not only furniture, carpets, and 
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wares—well, it is like going through the 
index to a catalogue even to enumerate 
them. Particular reference may be made 





Country House Billiard Room at Waring’s. 


curtains, but glass and china, bed and 
table linen, cutlery and plate, pictures, 
ornaments, gas or electric light fittings, 
bathroom appliances, kitchen appurten- 
ances, ironmongery, and all the little 
odds and ends that are essential in a 
house. This is the business to which 
Waring’s expert salesmen devote them- 
selves, and to which they bring a long 
and practical experience. ‘The list can be 
contracted or expanded according to the 
purse of the purchaser ; but as a matter 
of true economy it is the better plan to 
start housekeeping with everything, than 
to do things by halves, and then to be 
‘continually called upon, as occasions arise, 
for supplementary outlays. 

This comprehensiveness of stock is one 
of the noteworthy features of the business. 
Nothing needed in the house is unob- 
tainable there. Waring’s will show you 
a magnificent selection of lamps and 
lampshades, of pianofortes and_ other 
musical instruments, of trunks and dressing- 
bags, of silver and electro-plate, of all 
kinds of stationery, of games, of Oriental 


to the Italian art exhibition in the great 
Georgian Hall. ‘This consists of genuine 
antiques, mostly of the Renaissance period, 
obtained at first-hand from palaces, cathe- 
drals, monasteries, etc. There is no 
exhibition of the kind in London to be 
compared with it—probably not, in the 
world, for the exhibits are unique, the 
circumstances of their collection are 
unique, and the magnitude and importance 
of the show is unique. 

Reference may also be made to the 
restaurant, where a first-rate @ la carte 
luncheon is served daily at very moderate 
prices, and where the cuisine and service 
are everything that could be desired by 
the most fastidious epicure. One might 
dwell on the Oriental Bazaar, with its 
wealth of Eastern novelties ; on the vast 
showrooms devoted to bedsteads, to bed- 
room suites, to dining-room furniture, to 
drawing-room furniture, to beautiful French 
pieces ; on the very useful but less attrac- 
tive bedding department; on the show- 
rooms fcr all kinds of carpets, household 
linens, silks, brocades, tapestries, lace 
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curtains ; but it would require a volume 
to do even the scantiest justice to these 
various themes. What impresses the 
visitor in every part of the building is 
that the interior more than satisfies the 
expectations raised by the magnificent 
architecture of the principal fagade. The 
inside is a worthy counterpart of the 
outside. Indeed, it is more, for with 
its delightful decorations and beautifully 
arranged stock it “ beggars description,” 
and one may perhaps sum up the situation 
most tersely by saying that the New 
Waring’s has literally become the great 
shopping rendezvous and show-place of 
the West End of London. 

When one recalls the fact that the 
firm of Waring & Gillow, as an amal- 
gamated concern under the Limited 
Liability Acts, has been in existence less 
than ten years, this mighty enterprise 
looms on one as a gigantic marvel. Its 
success has been phenomenal all along 
the line, but the highest point has been 
reached in the triumphant é/a¢t achieved 
in this immense wonder-house of applied 
art. Envy and malice have done their 
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it will assuredly prove in this case that 
“the long-necked geese of the world who 
hiss dispraise” will have to eat their own 
words. One need not be greatly sur- 
prised at the rumours which found a 
momentary credence in some quarters a 
couple of months ago. Schopenhauer 
hits the point exactly: ‘‘The new fame 
that a man wins raises him afresh over 
the heads of his fellows, who are thus 
degraded in proportion. All conspicuous 
merit is obtained at the cost of those who 
possess none. We then, how 
it is that, whatever be the form which 
excellence takes, mediocrity, the common 
lot of by far the greatest number, is 
leagued against it in a conspiracy to resist, 
and, if possible, to suppress it. ‘The pass- 
word of this league is A das le mérite.” 

It must not be supposed that these 
new galleries are regarded by Waring’s as 
the coping-stone of their edifice of enter- 
prise. They would probably say that this 
is only the beginning of a new departure ; 
and the record of their past quite justifies 
their faith in the future. The field ahead 
of them is illimitable. Their aspirations 
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utmost to damage the fabric of the firm’s 
reputation, but these unfounded calumnies 
have been as futile as they were malevo- 
lent. The future will test all things, and 





Louis Seize Bedroom at Waring’s. 





are adequate to the widest scope. An 
ever-advancing enterprise like theirs 
cannot be arrested. Their unrivalled 
studio is ever on the alert to fit the 
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historic styles to modern conditions and 
requirements, to modify them according 
to the necessities of special occasions, to 
invent new contrivances for increasing 
comfort in the home, and to utilise, within 
due bounds, the eclecticism which lies 
at the base of all modern art. Their 
manufactories are equally on the alert to 
secure the most recent machinery for 
every department of cabinet-making and 
decorative work. ‘They are thus enabled 
to manufacture with economy, and the 
purchasing public gets the benefit of this 
in prices which have been hitherto un- 
heard of except in the case of goods of 
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what he buys that he becomes uncon- 
sciously an advertisement for the firm 
by extolling its goods to his friends. ‘The 
croakers who have predicted failure have 
already got their answer, though the play 
has only begun. ‘The curtain has been 
rung up on one of the most interesting, 
spirited, and educative enterprises of the 
twentieth century, and it is not going to 
be rung down in a hurry. The action 
of the piece will unfold itself, the interest 
of the onlookers will become deeper and 
more intense, the great activities of the 
business will be increased, the master 
carried it so far are 


minds which have 








very inferior material and workmanship. 
They also guarantee their goods. It is a 
poor and thriftless policy to buy things 
because they look cheap. Cheapness with- 
out the quality of durability is a delusion 
and a snare; it is in the long run the 
worst form of extravagance. At Waring’s 
the customer gets value for his money— 
that is one of the cardinal points of the 
directors’ policy. 

The resources of the firm are equal to 
any expansion of the business; and 
expansion is bound to come, because 
every visitor is delighted with the galleries, 
and every purchaser is so pleased with 


French Furniture at Waring’s (Gillow Section). 


equal to coping with any difficulty, and 
the public, quick to discern merit and 
to avail itself of opportunities, will respond 
to the go-ahead. and strenuous exertions 
which regulate this unique and un- 
paralleled undertaking. Waring’s, in a 
word, has only started on its race—has 
only begun its mission. ‘That mission is 
to beautify the houses, not in England only 
but all over the world; to apply their 
unsurpassable methods of decoration and 
furnishing to every kind of building ; and 
to unite with the best art and the soundest 
workmanship an ideal standard in com- 
petitive prices, 


















HRISTMAS DAY isnowcelebrated 
in Paris almost as gaily as the 
first of the New Year, and every 

year the preparations made for it grow 
more elaborate. ‘The children must have 
their Christmas parties, and the ‘‘ grown- 
ups” must have theirs, and there is as 
much excitement about the placing of the 
French slipper as there is about the hang- 
ing of the British stocking, for ‘“ Pére 
Noél” is known to be as generous as 
“Father Christmas.” Naturally, all this 
excitement cannot be carried out properly 
without a fine show of new clothes, and 
the hours devoted to the buying of them 
mount up to an alarming number. ‘They 
are also the cause of much trouble, though 
it is only husbands, dressmakers and 
milliners who really know what difficult 
moments have to be passed before the 
right thing is chosen, made, and sent home. 

The Parisienne, whenever possible, 
goes to a first-class dressmaker, preferring 
to have few gowns well made rather than 
many of inferior style. At first sight 
she seems to spend much more than the 
average Englishwoman, but on considera- 
tion I do not think this is so, for she is 
not nearly so fond of flimsy, fragile details, 
and if she buys lace or fur or buttons or 
buckles, she will always take care to have 
them very good, so that they can be used 
over and over again. Even on the most 
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dainty evening gowns it is noticeable that 
the irimmings are always fairly solid ; and 
when I was looking at some of the daintiest, 
flimsiest evening frocks the other day at 
Boué Sceurs’, 1 was struck by the real 
solidity of the embroideries on them. 
Such an array of lovely toilettes were 
shown that it was hard to say which was 
the most beautiful; finally we decided 
that the three given as our illustrations 
indicated best in style and detail what is 
likely to be worn in Paris for the next few 
months, ‘The first is the new Empire, 
showing the waistband slightly drawn down 
in front. It is in pale green silk, with a 
flounce of mousseline de soie, painted in roses 
of every shade of pink. ‘The sash, edged 
with a delicate design of rosebuds, is taken 
over the shoulders from the front, and 
fastened in the middle of the back by a 
beautiful Empire buckle. ‘The second is 
in pastel blue crépe de Chine, gold and silver 
embroidery, and Irish lace sewn with 
silver spangles. The broad front panel 
of embroidery, and the sort of coat in 
mousseline de soie, is a fashion just new, 
and yery graceful when worn by a slim 
woman. The shoulder cape and the 
flounce on the skirt are richly embroidered 
with gold and silver flowers and sprays 
of pink geranium—all of which, the pretty 
manniquin told me, were done by the 
workwomen belonging to the house. The 
third gown is for afternoon wear. It is 
in pale grey with a coat of plaid velvet 
in a deeper shade of grey, trimmed with 
black fox. The passion for velvet in 
plaids and checks is something remark- 
able. One sees it everywhere and in all 
kinds of gowns—for the Bois in the 
morning, for visiting, for dinner, or for a 
robe d’intérieur ;,and those women who 
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cannot indulge in so expensive a material The favourite furs within the more 
for all purposes try to get the same effect reasonable prices are flat caracal and 
by wearing plaids and stripes in soft cloth, moleskin. ‘They are made up into the 
which, after all, are more suitable for most useful and fascinating little sack- 
everyday wear. coats, and are trimmed with ail kinds of 
braids, embroideries, silver and paste 
buttons, and coarse lace, real or imitation, 
mixed judiciously with real or false ermine. 
For cloaks and long coats one sees 
chinchilla mixed with ermine, lace and 
silver flowers; but sable never looks so 
well as when alone, and a really 
beautiful ermine cape with long stole 
ends made a_ tall American 
woman look regal the other day 
at Rumpelmayer’s. Long stoles 
are also much worn, and look 
extremely well with the new 
Louis XIV. coats. Muffs are 
. enormous, and are fitted up 
«i with hiding-places for purse, 
: handkerchief, powder-box and 
scent-bottle in a most practical 
way. But alas! or perhaps I 
should say, but fortunately ! the 
muff is not wholly a thing for 
comfort and use—it is also an 
important weapon in the armour 
of woman’s coquetry. Madame 
Vigée le Brun immortalised it 
in her picture, now in the 
Louvre; other painters have 
since been inspired with the same 
idea; and most women who 
know the use of the fan have 
found a sister weapon in the 
muff and use it with deadly 
intent. 








































Tailor-mades 
are So various 
in style that 
it is quite 
impossible 
to indicate 
one model 
more than 
another as 
being in 
fashion. 
Boleros, 
short semi- 
sa-¢ ks, 
three- 
quarter 
basques, 
as well as 
very long 
Fhoto by) . (Henri Manuel, Paris. basques, 
A rose gown from Boué Sceurs areal! being 
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q 
; IS THE 
CONSUMMATION OF THREE INVENTIONS : 
* 
+ e 
1. The Piano. 2. The Pianola. 3. The Metrostyle. 
HE PIANOLA PIANO is a combination of the 
three, and is the first complete piano, inasmuch as 
it embodies the musizal possibilities of the piano 
] . 
and the means whereby anyone can enjoy them. 
, Those who play by hand can play the Pianola Piano in 
| the ordinary way, and any one can play it by means of the 
l Metrostyle Pianola contained within its case. 
[ The Pianola with the Metrostyle is one of the most 
“ important inventions in music. It makes the pianoforte 
t accessible to all, reserving to the performer the-contrel 
. over expression. In addition, it does something that has 
not hitherto been possible in music, for it places per- 
rE manent records of the performances of great musicians 
c at every one’s disposal, to reproduce at any time. The 
it significance of such an achievement is unexampled in 
e musical history ; it means the setting up of new standards 
e of comparison in the interpretation of the classics. 
e Paderewski's rendition may be compared with Bauer's, 
0 Moszkowski’s interpretation with Strauss’s, and so on. 
e And the knowledge that authoritative interpretations are 
always at hand must add largely to the benefit and enjoy- 
te ment derivable from pianoforte playing, not to mention the 
ly value of this invention from the educational point of view. 
\ All reasons that may be advanced for the possession 
§ of an ordinary piano—and they must be sound ones, 
us since few homes are without a ber ay with equal 
at force to the Pianola Piano ; and, in addition, this instru- 
te ment has the inestimable advantage of possessing a 
le repertoire of over 18,000 different compositions for 
ne anyone to play. 
el y The Pianola Piano may be had in several models. 
in The Pianola Piano (Weber Piano) two models, and the 
a Pianola Piano (Steck Piano) two models. 
in Any make of piano will be taken in part exchange for 
n the Pianola Piano, which may be purchased for cash or 
ys ¥ on the Deferred Payment system. 
dS, 
ni- You are invited to call or write for Pianola Piano 
s Catalogue A.B. 
a) 
é = 
et 
es, 
as THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
ng Aeolian Hall, 135-6:7, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
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worn; the new note being given in 
the handsome braid trimmings and the 
touches of bright colour that one sees 
on the collar, the cuffs, the buttons, 
and the inside vest. Green, especially a 
deep olive, is in favour; but so are blue 
and red and grey, the last chiefly in 
stripes, and blue more often in a soft- 
toned tartan. Small hats are worn with 
these neat costumes; but undoubtedly 
the large hat is reigning supreme for 
the moment, and one sees little else 
in the afternoon—though there are 
women who will not give up the 
small hat for any other in the world, 
because they know that no other 
will suit them as well. ‘To defy the 
decrees of Dame Fashion so boldly 
il faut étre parisienne however, or at 
any rate come to Paris for one’s hats, 
otherwise that haughty dame is apt 
to turn round and call one dowdy. 
While on the subject of millinery it is 
a temptation to plagiarise a modern 
writer of drama and say: frocks you 
may, cats you may, jewels you may 
get in London, but hats you may 
not. ‘There is only one woman in 
the world who knows how to tie 
a bow and’ place a feather, and she 
is the Parisienne. Being English, 
one hates to own it, but having 
to wear hats, one finds it wiser 
to acknowledge it, and if possible 
profit by her knowledge. For 
the theatre the milliners 
show the most wonderful 
little erections, made up 
chiefly of 
flowers and 
fluffy curls ; 
but here 
again the 
French - 
woman is 
obdurate. If 
she looks well 
in a twist of 
tulle, or three 
rosebuds on 
a velvet bow, 
she will wear 
them with a 
charming grace, but if she thinks she 
looks better in a Gainsborough, no power 
on earth will make her take the twist of 
tulle. Luckily, or so say those who have 
agitated for the small head-dress, the 
fashion of wearing false curls has been 
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adopted generally, expensive as it is. 
Consequently, what is missing in hat can 
be made out in hair, and the wearer feels 
satisfied that she is becomingly millinered, 
or coifée would be perhaps a better word. 







































(Henri Manuel, Paris. 
latest model. 


Seurs' 
The only unacknowledged point is, that 
this style of hairdressing is quite as 
effectual in shutting off the view of the 
person behind as was the moderate-sized 
toque,—so once again the object of the 
fight is lost sight of in the heat of the 
Continued on Supplement page th 
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wisdom.” 





“The training of a child is woman’s 











The 

Wise Mother 
Nourishes her 
Children with 





Gems from the Poets. 
(~ 




















FOR LADIES .GENTLEMEN -AND CHILDREN 


An entirely new production, exquisitely 
soft and of unequalled durability, Probably 
the most delightful underwear ever offered 
to the public, giving best quality at lowest 
prices. 

It is of perfect shape, and has ventilated 
armholés. Any garment that shrinks through 
washing will be replaced. 

No Agent or Branch. 
Al! goods supplied direct from 
W. GREENSMITH, DOWNES & SONS, 
George Street, Edinburgh. 
Send for Free Price List with Patirrns. 

















You have been at pains to 
choose your books—take pains to 
cherish them, Whether you possess 
ten volumes or ten thousand, you 
can’t place them anywhere where they 
will look better or last longer than in a 


“Gunn’ 


Sectional Bookcase 


Constructed in separate parts to attach 
to each other. You purchase it part by 
part as your books increase. Each 
section a complete bookcase of high- 
grade cabinet work. Fitted with remov- 
able glass doors which exclude all dust, 
Sections may be added vertically or 
horizontally. No unsightly attach- 
ments, hooks, or bolts, 
Explanatory Booklet No. 36 and 
name of nearest Agent post free. 
WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 
44, Paul St., Finsbury, 
LONDON, E.c. 
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struggle to win at all costs! The weak 
point is not a purely feminine one, I 
think! A very pretty feature in modern 
millinery is the hat-pin. Every day one 
sees some new fashion in these necessary 
articles of the 
toilette, and for 
those who are at 
a loss what to 
give to friends 
as Christmas 
gifts they will 
prove a_ boon 
indeed, as no 
woman can 
have too many 
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A visiting frock from Boué Seurs. 
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nowadays. A set of lapis lazuli, with, 


if one is generous, a necklet to match, 
would be looked upon as a real inspiration 
by any girl with blue eyes, and a brown- 
eyed girl 


welcome amber or 
tortoiseshell. 
Jade, too, looks 
well, and 
harmonises with 
most colours— 
indeed, if the 
purse is large 
enough, its. 
owner's fancy 
will find no 
limit. 

M. £. C. 


would 


{Henri Manuel, Paris, 
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McILHENNY'S 
FAMOUS 


TABASGO 


THE ONLY LIQUID RED PEPPER SAUCE. 


All Connoisseurs 
appreciate it. 


1/6 


a bottle. 














TABASCO has 
a flavour so piquant 
and irresistible to all | 
connoisseurs that it | 
ought to be on every | 
good table and in 
every kitchen and 
hotel. Being liquid, 
it mixes readily with 
all foods, suffusing its exquisite flavour throughout 
the whole. Gives life and tone to soups, meats, 
gravies, sauces, curries, entrées, fish and oysters. 
Order sample bottle from your Grocer at once, 
or write direct to — 


LAMONT, CORLISS ®& CoO., 
II, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 





























BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 
"BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 








THE BEST RESTORATIVE 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
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The Most Sensible 


XMAS or NEW YEAR 
GIFT. 


One that will be appreciated by 
young and old alike. 


A KODAK 


( Prices: 
" 5s. to £8. 





Kodak Photography 


is so simple that anybody can make 
successful pi-_tures after half-an- 
hour’s study of the Kodak Manual. 


Bear in mind that 
NO DARK ROOM 
IS REQUIRED, 


loading and changing, developing and 
printing being done in daylight. 


KODAK HAMPERS 


containing a Complete Photographic 
Outfit can be purchased at from 21s. 


“The Kodak in Wi :ter,”’ 
sent free, gives full details. 


Kodak, Lid., 57-61, Clerkenwell-rd., 


London, E.C.; 96, Bold Street, Liverpool; 
72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; 59, Brompton 
Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford 


Street, W.; 171-173, Regent Street, W.; 
40, Strand, London, W.C., and all Dealers. 


SLI Se ICSeaL Seam y 
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THE SHUNTER: A CHAPTER FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY CLEMENT EDWARDS, M.P. 


AILWAY service is among the 
first three most dangerous occu- 
pations. Can this be remedied ? 

‘The railwaymen believe it can. This 

is one of the main reasons why the 

railwaymen have secured two additional 
representatives at St. Stephen’s, Mr. 

Walter Hudson succeeds to Mr, John 

Morley’s old seat at Newcastle-on-T'yne. 

Mr. Hudson has had experience of the 

dangers of the shunter’s life. We 

chatted together in a private smoke-room 
at the House of Commons. It was 
long before I could get the railwaymen’s 
organiser, with his restless dark eyes and 
sallow, mobile face, to talk about his own 
experience. All my efforts to get at the 
personal were baffled by an eloquent 
recital of railwaymen’s grievances in 
general. But at last his memory flashed 
back upon a dramatic incident in his 
own life as a shunter twenty-five years ago. 

“It was one night,” he said, “when I 


was a shunter on the North-Eastern 
railway at Darlington. There was a 


howling 
down in 


hurricane, and the rain came 

torrents. ‘Traffic was greatly 
delayed, and the driver of a goods train 
I had to make up was in a hurry to get 
away. The deafening roar of the wind 
drowned every shout, and my lamp had 
blown out ; so that I was unable to com- 
municate clearly by sign or sound with the 
engine-driver. And you must remember 
that in those days we had not even the 
coupling-pole in use, and the shunting 
yards were not lighted like so many 
of them are to-day. I had coupled the 
first truck to the engine, and was just 
coming from between the buffers ready 
to give the “right-away” signal, when 
to my horror the engine started, and I 
was knocked down in the four-foot way. 
I shall never forget the horrors of the next 
few minutes. The mere memory of it 


and louder grew the fearful noise. 


causes cold shivers to run down my back 
to this day. There over forty 
waggons, and with a grinding, roaring 
noise they rolled above me, first slowly, 
then more and more rapidly, until, help- 
lessly placed as I was, the noise became 
maddening. I had the presence of mind 
to lie lengthwise and as flat as possible. 
3ut even now I recall how two possibilities 
flashed across my mind and drove me 
almost frantic with fear. One was that a 
coupling chain might reach down and 
strike my head; and in my nervous ex- 
citement I put my hands at the back of 
my head to act asa shield. And then I 
remembered that there was an engine at 
the other end of the train, which would 
have to run out after the train had left 
to go to the sheds for the night. Of 
course I knew that it could not pass 
the points until the train had cleared, as 
it had to be switched on to a different 
line. I was lying about thirty yards 
from the points. Would the engine run 
over me or not before stopping to wait 
for the points to be opened? If it did 
it meant almost certain death. If it did 
not, I should have time to jump up before 
the points were open. Seconds seemed 
like hours. Suddenly I could hear, the 
panting engine above the din and the 
thunder of the storm and the roar of the 
passing trucks. Closer and closer it came, 
I was 
almost frenzied with fear. So near came 
the sound that I had resigned myself to 
being killed. But in a flash the rattle of 
the trucks above me stopped, and the 
panting gave place to the hiss of 
escaping steam about ten yards away from 
me. I was saved; and as I jumped up 
and out, I really shouted with joy, so 
keen was the relief. Soon after that I 
gave up shunting and became an assistant 
guard.” 


were 
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UNDER THE ARMY’s WING. 





T is a horrible thought that thousands of 
men, women and children are positively 
hungry in this land of plenty. Whoever 

is responsible, the fact remains ; and as no 
organisation is in closer touch with the 
poorest than the workers connected with 
The Salvatton Army’s Social Work, who 
actually live among them, it is to be hoped 
that General Booth’s appeal for £10,000, 
which is needed before Christmas Day for 
the maintenance of that splendid work, will 
be liberally responded to. 

About 6,000 poor men, women, and 
children are sheltered nightly, each con- 
tributing by pence or labour towards the 
assistance given. Hundreds are found work, 
while during the midnight hours absolutely 
destitute wanderers are given soup and bread. 
Thousands of Slum children are provided 
with a wholesome breakfast, for which they 
pay ja. (much under cost), and any one 
wishing to expend a S10 note on the 








deserving poor could not do better than 
entrust it to The Salvation Army. 

The Shelters, Workshops, Homes for Chil- 
dren, Women, ex- Prisoners and Inebriates, the 
Slum Sisterhood, the Land Colonies, and other 
agencies conducted by the veteran General, 
deserve generous assistance, which should 
be addressed to The Salvation Army Head- 
quarters, 1o1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Bankers, Bank of England, Law Courts Branch. 
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THE “INCURABLES.” 


HE British Home anv Hospitar 
FOR INCURABLES is . situated at 
. STREATHAM, S.W. , This admirable 
Charity, which has for its patroness HER 
Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, provides a 
home for life, or the means to secure the 
comforts of a home, for those unfortunates 
known as “incurables.” It aims to afford 
strength to the helpless, sympathy to the 
hopeless, and shelter to the homeless, and 
needs an income of #50 DAILY to keep the 
door open and carry on its work efficiently, 
and it is to be hoped that no lack of funds 
will impair the extent and usefulness of the 
work performed by this excellent institution. 
The support of an Establishment such as 
this is a tribute the robust and wealthy owe 
to those who are bowed down with the 
despair of an incurable disease, and too poor 
to help themselves. The offices of the 
British Home and Hospital for Incurables 
are at 72, Cheapside, E.C. Mr. Edgar 
Penman is the Secretary, and donations 
should be sent to him. 


THE LONDON CITY MISSION. 


HE Lonpon City Mission is a society 
which has for its object the improve- 
ment of the moral and spiritual wel- 

fare of the two millions cr more of London’s 
population who it is estimated never attend 
a place of worship: To accomplish this 
purpose it employs no fewer than 428 
missionaries, whose duty it is to visit the 
homes of the poor and artisan classes, in order 
to take to them the message of the Gospel 
of Christ, which they are so loth to seek for 
themselves. Of late the task of carrying on 
this great work has been made more difficult 
by reason of the higher rents of lodgings in 
London, which have made it essential for the 
Committee to increase the salaries of their 
workers. Each missionary now costs the 
Society about #100 per annum. Unless 
the income is materially augmented, it will 
be necessary to seriously restrict the noble 
efforts of the Mission. 

The Secretary is the Rev. T. S. Hutchinson, 
M.A., who will be pleased to acknowledge 
any contributions that may be sent to him 
at the offices of the London City Mission, 
3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 

a 
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MY WEEK IN THE EAST END. 


A SEQUEL. 


HEN my article appeared in the 
April number of the PAL 
MALL MaGazingE, relating my 
‘““Week’s Adventures in the East End,” its 
effects on my own immediate circle of 
relatives and friends were various. But I 
think the remarks that came home most 
to me were, not the empty compliments 
of the sensation-loving portion of my 
acquaintance, but the superior comments 
of one or two close relatives who had 
precious little sympathy with the poor, 
and even less for credulous and officious 
people like myself, who meddled in East- 
end matters that concerned them not. 
I had no good answer to make to their 
ill-natured taunts, so I held my peace, 
hoping that my example at least would 
lead to some good result 1 might rejoice 
in, and feel that I had brought it about, 
however indirectly. Providence, however, 
has been kinder than I had hoped, and I 
fancy my readers will be glad to learn the 
simple sequel to a self-imposed mission, 
undertaken with the best intentions in the 
world. 

This summer, on my return from a 
seaside holiday, I found a letter waiting for 
me in a strange writing, with a postmark 
from the extreme north of Scotland. ‘The 
writer was a lady who had obtained my 
name and address from the Editor, and who 
wrote to say that, having read my article, 
she was much touched by some of the 
facts I had mentioned in it. She wished 
she could be instrumental in sending 
for a country holiday two of the poor 
tailoresses of whom I had written. Did 
I think it might be managed? I instantly 
resolved it must be managed at all costs. 

A few Jetters passed between this kind 
stranger and myself, and one bright day 
in August I found myself once more in 
the East End. I found the old tailoress 
in, and soon satisfied myself that she 
remembered my previous visit. I asked 
her how she would like to go away for 
a week’s holiday to the country? She 
looked at me half incredulously, but when 
she had said “ That would be lovely!” 
the smile that lighted her poor worn face 
faded almost immediately. ‘The obstacles 
seemed overwhelming, for a household 
of eight souls all depended, more or less, 
on the earnings of this poor old creature. 
They consisted of an infirm old husband, 


whose left arm was paralysed, a daughter 
just emerged from several months in 
hospital, and quite lame, the out-of-work 
husband of the latter, and their ‘five 
children : all these needed her presence, 
if only for the solution of the great 
question of rent. Besides, if she went 
away she would lose her work, and that 
meant ruin. “It is not for the likes of 
me,” she said, so ruefully. 

Then I sought the house of the second 
woman whom the Fairy Godmother 
wished to help. She too was a tailoress, 
but much younger than Mrs. C. It was 
pathetic to see her pleasure and astonish- 
ment when she learned that some one far 
away, whom she had never seen, wanted 
to give her such a treat as a holiday in 
the country. ‘There was a wistful longing 
in her eyes, but again the difficulties in 
the way stood out clear and apparently 
insuperable. ‘The only break in her life of 
toil was “ books and stories on a Sunday, 
when the dinner was washed up.” At 
such times she had read of the country, 
but had never hoped to see it. The 
tailoring must be done, for withqut it the 
rent could not be met. And such work 
as it was !—the finishing of men’s trousers 
and of thirty-six buttonholes as well, 
pressing and felling, for the sum of one 
penny, inclusive of the greatest grievance 
of all, z.e. finding her own cotton. Luckily, 
when I questioned her, I learned that a 
lady had just sent <away the two little 
girls for a change, so I pressed her to get 
away herself in their absence. With the 
help offered by the Fairy Godmother, the 
tailoring surely might wait for a week. 
Yes, she could rely on a neighbour to 
look after ‘Tommy and Willie in her 
absence, for the colossal sum of threepence 
a day, dinner and tea included. ‘Three 
farthings per meal: I thought of my highly 
superior relatives, and their loud con- 
viction that the fault of the poor was 
extravagance. We decided the husband 
could look after himself. The inevitable 
baby was to go away with her the following 
Monday ; so everything was arranged, and 
I came away feeling I had done a very 
good morning’s work, 

A few days later I had a visit from the 
old tailoress. She had “ thought it over” : 
work was slack, and she had been feeling 
“that queer” that she thought it would 

Continued on Stpplement page 20 
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A Xmas Box 


You know what 
that is, don’t you ?— 
every little boy and - 
girl does. Very lkely 
you'll get some, 3 our- 
self, this Xmas. 

Have you thought 
of the poor little cold 
hungry children who 
don’t get any? 
Wouldn’t you like to 
help them? A packet 
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2 Quaker Qats 
Physicians, Pharmacists,and 
Nurses endorse Cuticura costs you only a few 
Soap because of its delicate, pennies, but it 
medicinal, emollient, sana- makes ever 
tive, and antiseptic proper- _ |f} somany nice 
ties derived from Cuticura, \ |i warm break- 
the great Skin Cure, united fasts — isn’t 
with the purest of cleansing that the very 
ingredients and most re- best Xmas 


freshing of flower odors. 
For preserving, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, as 
well as for all the purposes 
of the toilet and bath, Cuti- 
cura Soapispriceless. Abso- 
lutely pure and may be 
used from the hour of birth. 


Sold throughout the world, Cuticura Soap, Ointment, 
and Pills may be had of all chemists. London Depot: 
F. Newbery & Sons, Ltd. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. ' 

agMailed Free, “All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair.” 
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do her a lot of good. Willing helpers 
cropped up like mushrooms to help the 
business through. <A friend knew of an 
ideal country village, if only accommoda- 
tion. could be found there. It was a 
restful little spot situated on a height, 
pleasantly beset by woods and _ fields, 
three miles from a railway station, and 
as yet unspoiled by trippers. Here. I 
hit on what I wanted—the sweetest little 
cottage, having a luxuriant garden in front 
and rear, with roses, honeysuckle and 
hops climbing gaily over it, and owned 
by the kindliest of women. Her cheery, 
pleasant face was as much in contrast 
to the wrinkled and anxious visage of my 
poor old friend as were the new surround- 
ings to those of Poplar. Arrangements 
were then and there concluded for the 
reception, first of the younger and then 
of the elder woman, for the sum of ten 
shillings a week. 

Then came the great day of the first 
departure. Mrs. D. was to leave by 
a train at 11.20 a.m.; but from five 
o'clock that morning the household was 
astir, A small brown-paper parcel con- 
stituted all the luggage, and the contents 
were merely a few necessaries supplied 
by other people. She was thirty-seven 
years of age, and this was her first time 
out of London! At last the little station 
of L was reached, where a light cart 
was waiting to take her to her destina- 
tion. What a revelation that drive was, 
through the green lanes and the shade 
of trees and out again into the dancing 
sunshine! But the climax was the kindly 
welcome on her arrival. 

“TI could not tell you what I felt that 
first day,” she said, when describing it to 
me on her return ; ‘‘it was all so beautiful 

just couldn’t speak. There were flowers 
growing everywhere, roses and dahlias— 
heaps o’ them. It was all green for miles 
and miles around, just like what you read 
of in stories, only you could never fancy 
it unless you saw it. I never expected 
to see the like! The sky had such 
colours in it down there. When I got 
up in the morning, there was no work 
waiting for me, but a good breakfast 
ready on the table, and me not to have 
to get it! Then I used to go out along 
the road and stand looking at everything, 
and I could pluck the growing daisies 
and buttercups in the fields and no one to 
say meno. I could gather all the black- 





berries I wanted,—I only wished I had 
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A fine dinner 
was waiting for me when I come in— 
there never was the likes of it; and at 
night the beautiful white bed to sleep in, 
—I never saw anything so white,—it was 


Tommy and Willie with me. 


just fit for the Queen. I couldn’t tell 
you the half of it if Itried. But I'll think 
of it often over my work in the winter !” 

There was another early start in the 
home of the older woman on the second 
Monday. A parcel of trousers had been 
finished by sitting up late the night 
before, and these must be delivered and 
more work fetched from “the shop ” that 
morning. I listened to her parting 
directions about the work to be done 
in her absence: “ ‘There’s thirty-six pair 
there—that’s worth 1s. 6d. ; and try and get 
them done by Wednesday!” ‘Then, very 
emphatically, “ And mind you don’t waste 
the cotton—what’s on the reel ought to do 
the lot!” Another object-lesson in thrift 
for my relatives, I thought. 

I got her out of the house at last, her 
old frame all of a tremble with unwonted 
excitement. When she was seated in the 
train there were tears of gratitude in her 
eyes, and she could scarcely speak. She 
managed to say, almost with a sob, “I 
can’t believe I’m goin’!” and then—her 
thoughts running ever on the struggle at 
home—‘ I hope they'll do the work and 
the washin’ all right.” The start of the 
train again distracted her, a smile lit up 
the old face, and she was gone. 

For a week I heard no news, and then 
I called. Here I found the old husband, 
the lame daughter and her out-of-work 
spouse all engaged at the old tailoress’s 
work, which they had taken over-in her 
absence. One was sewing on the buttons, 
a second was felling, and the third was 
pressing the seams,—three adults working 
on the same job for a halfpenny! They 
had much to tell me, for during the week 
the eldest grandson, aged fifteen, had 
been invited by the kindly cottager. He 
had returned with substantial proofs of 
the wonders of the country, and the old 
woman’s holiday was making one for the 
entire family. With pardonable exaggera- 
tion the boy told me he didn’t know his 
granny when he saw her!. She had 
gloves on, and was looking so well he 
thought she was a real lady! ‘“ There she 
was, ma’am,” he continued, “a-knockin’ 
the apples with a stick from a tree, and 
nobody to stop ’er. Me and granny 
walked through the fields and gathered 
Continued on Supplement page 22 
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FOR HEALTH 


Vigour, Glow and 
¥;) Beauty that Health / 
alone can give, 


ERFECT action of stomach, liver and 
bowels is absolutely essential. Indi- 
gestion starves your system, poisons i 
your blood, ruins your complexion, MI i) 
and renders health, strength and 
beauty alike impossible, 


Take 


MOTHER 
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in an original Case direct 
from the Manufacturers. 
Single Bottles as shown in case 2/= each, postage 3d. 

















See that the hall mark 
N . 471° “3s on every bottle 
on the blue and gold label. 


Of all Dealers in High-Class Perfumes. 
Londen Depot: 


R. J. REUTER, 6 Well St., Jewin St., E.C.- 
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all the blackberries we wanted without 
payin’ nothin’ for ’em.” And the general 
absence of price or prohibition was a 
consuming marvel. 

I was then presented with a bunch of 
flowers which the old lady had sent me, 
and screwed up in a tiny packet were 
some blackberries, which looked as if they 
had been sat on by the carrier. The 
three amateur tailors all stopped their 
work to listen again to the oft-told tale, 
the old husband chuckling at the ideas 
it conjured up. He was a man of few 
words, but remarked that he “never 
heard o’ the like!” 

After her week, the old tailoress was 
gathering up her few belongings to come 
away, when that very day the Fairy God- 
mother again intervened with a delightful 
surprise : she wished her protegée to stay 
another week in the country, and the joy 
was all the greater for being unexpected. 

When I saw my old friend, on her 
return, I noted the marked benefit her 
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fortnight’s change had done her. She 
was not so fluent in description as the 
younger woman, but the moral effect of it 
all was unmistakable ; there was a happier 
expression settled on her face, and it 
seemed to me that some of the wrinkles 
had disappeared. She proudly revealed 
the treasures of a black bag, which had 
been filled to bursting by her country 
friend. There were apples, blackberries 
and onions, some tea and sugar, and a 
piece of bacon. 

““Oh, I never was made so much of in 
all my life—just as if I wasa lady!” she 
exclaimed ; “‘I had plenty of everything, 
and never wanted to leave it. And she 
says (meaning her late hostess), that if I 
am not better off when Christmas comes, 
I’m to go down and have my Christmas 
dinner with her!” Then, after a pause, 
she ended by saying slowly, “I never 
knew there were such good people in the 
world before !” 


A. C R, 





NANCY’S CHRISTMAS DREAM. 
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A drawing by Charles Pears. 


“She had been caught in a snowstorm.” 
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Enjoyable Segars for Xmas 


. . You will be wanting Segars for your own Smoking this Xmas, or for gifts to 
your friends—and you will want the quality to be IN those Cigars: not in the 
box or label, as is the case with many brands. In Freemans’ Darvel Bay (F.D.B.) 
Segars you will find exactly what you want and what your friends will appreciate 
—Segars of Character and Quality. They are the production of a firm which 
has devoted 55 years to the making of Segars—making them so that the words 
Freeman and Quality have come to be regarded as synonymous. They represent 
the Reputation and Experience of all those years, and have embodied in them 
all the Segar-Knowledge which their makers have. Their Quality—Quality 
alone—has won for them Prize Medals at all Exhibitions, a world-wide Reputa- 
tion, and—that strongest testimony—an Annual Sale of 8,000,000 Upwards. 


. . In their making, Every Leaf used is carefully Selected from the Finest Borneo 
Tobacco—grown on Virgin Soil. In Smoking, they burn evenly with a firm 
white ash, and from beginning to end give that rich satisfaction which the smoker 
looks for from Segars. They have a peculiarly fascinating Flavour and Aroma, 
which has caused many Smokers to give them that place in their affections 
hitherto accorded to High-priced Havana Cigars. They are, in short, 
Distin@ly Enjoyable Smokes, and—as the “Sunday Times” says—“* A brand 
which is absolutely trustworthy.” 


. . In price they range upwards from 9/6 per Box, and no matter what you pay 
you will get Intrinsic Value for money—you will get Segars which will please 
yourself as highly as they will be appreciated by your friends. 


. » OF ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS AND STORES . 


If any difficulty should be found in obtaining the Segars, the Name of the 
Nearest Agent can be obtained on application to J. R. Freeman & Son, 
London, N., or Grangetown, Cardiff. 
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FREEMANS' DARVEL BAY | 
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‘Old friends are best.” 
i 
: is an old friend which 
t 
‘ has stood the test of time. 
: 
i 
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? The Hand that Rocks the Cradle Buys the Soap. 
vi 
it LET IT BE 
: WRIGHT’S 
' COAL TAR SOAP 
1 
* 
3 For it has THREE UNRIVALLED MERITS: 
” It is delightful in use. It is absolutely pure. 
It protects from all infection. 
. 4d. per Tablet. 
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19 
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: JOHN. JM BULT 
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7 THE IMPRESS 
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z HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. Specialist ensures to his clients the utmost 
se Safest and most Effective Aperient for Regular Use. satisfaction, Prices run from £4 : 4 : O 
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Tailors to 
H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 


Coat Makers to 
His Majesty the King. 





By Appointment. 


AQUASCUTUM .. 


Sporting, Civil and Military Tailors, 
OVERCOAT SPECIALISTS AND SOLE MAKERS OF THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


AQUASCUTUM 
COATS. 


Hicuest Awarp: 
Gold Medal, London, 1904. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


All Wool and 
Waterproof. 


NO DANGER OF 
CHILL AS IN 
WATERPROOF YARN 
OTHER THAN 
WOOL. 


RIDING 
BREECHES 

AND 
SPORTING 
SUITS 

A 

SPECIAL 
FEATURE. 


‘* AQUASCUTUM ”” — 
DRESS COVERALL. 





** AQUASCUTUM” 
TOWN COAT. 

AS! 3: sis Height and Price 3 Guineas. 

Chest Measurement Undoubtedly the smartest and 


Superior to an Inverness ; most useful Coat for all 
better than an Overcoat. only required. purposes. 


100, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
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Stomach Troubles Permanently Cured: 


At last a Remedy has been found that is certain in its results. 


THE sufferer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Flatulence, ete., 
may be said to lead as miserable an existence as it is possible for a human 
being to endure. Stomach troubles are more prevalent than any other 
form of disease. ‘The high pressure at which we live, the hurry and worry 
of everyday life, and the habit of cating too quickly, all combine to overtax 
the digestive system, and it is soon forced to succumb to such symptoms 
as these, with the inevitable suffering and cheerless existence of the victim. 
There is no lack of mecical testimony to prove that electricity is an un- 
— ~ failing remedy. Two of the most prominent specialists in these com- 
plaints have declared unreservedly in its favour. We quote extracts from 
their important works. 




































Dr. Beresford Ryley spcaking of Flatulent Dyspepsia says : 

“Until I employed galvanism for such cases as these, my patience and inventive 
faculties were constant!y taxed to the utmost extent by the unsatisfac ory and often 
futile resulis of all medical administration ; but since then my success in treatment 









hes been almost uniform, and I now regard galvanism as the only effectual remedy 
in certain chronic and obstinate cases of this kind.” 

Dr. Rockwell says: 

‘* Electrisation may be said to relieve constipation in several different ways. 
1st, By its general tonic effects on the entire system at large, on the same principle 
that it relieves nervous dyspepsia. nd, By its tonic effect on the central nervous 
system, and especially on the spinal cord. 3rd, By its direct effect on the organs 
of digestion.” 

The cures are accomplished simply by so thoroughly saturating the 
weakened digestive organs with electricity as to compel them to do their 
work in a natural way, thus expelling every particle of weakness. This 
is accomplished by THE ‘‘ AJAX” DRY-CELL BODY BATTERY, which is worn around the waist while 
you sleep. ‘This wonderful appliance requires no charging—is always ready for use. There is nothing like it, 
either in construction or in results, It cures in every case where we recommend it. 

The most interesting treatise ever published on curative clectricity is now ready for distribution, It is free to 


all who write or call for it. Do so at once. 
THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (°3:), 25, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 








is the Shoe of old-time 
quality and modern 
refinement. 
THE 


I5/- 

/ SHOE | 
& a 

would be a_ revelation of 

graceful finish and reliability. 

Supplied in dressy glacé kid, ig AN a aa | N 33 S S 

box and willow calf for city, 


and chrome calf for country. 


Just send P.O. 15/=stating 


size (or send old _ boot), 
shape and colour, and a pair 
will be despatched by return, ‘ 
post paid. 
Drop a Postcard for Cata- 
logue No. 7, to makers— \ 


SOUTHALL & CO. 


(Dept. 12), 


187, iret Read, CARP aa ; 
wares BRADFORD, SW ad E ae 


72, Pinstone Street 
SHEFFIELD. 
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Three Typewriters in One 


By the mere touch of a lever you write in 


Non-fading Black Ink 


Purple Copying Ink or 
Red Ink—for emphasis 


No other machine does this 











The New 


SMITH PREMIER 


Typewriter 
Writing in Three Colours 
















Is the last great achievement in typewriter J: 
inventions, and costs no more than regular /.~ 
models. Illustrated Catalogue free on ee 
application. 

THE SMITH PREMIER 


TYPEWRITER CO. 
14, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C 










Branches in Principal Cities. 
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f Your SKIN is best 

witness that  there’s 

§ only ONE OATINE 
| 
& 
A 








They say — what say 
they? Let them say. 
When they tell you of 
something they say is 
just as good, remember 
that there’s only one 
Oatine. a 


the face the flush and beauty of youth. 
Your skin should be witness that 
there is only one Oatine ? 

It isa pure preparation, very carefully 
made, and is free from both mineral 
salts and animal fats — ingredients 
often poisonous and unpleasant. It 
will not grow hair. 





Just one Oatine—but 
lots of things that look 
the same in form and 
packing—lots of creams, 


It is a luxurious necessity for ladies 
and for every man who recognises the 
value of a clear skin and a youthful 





\ made to appear as good. appearance as a business and social 
- But let your skin bear asset. 
witness. Oatine is made from the essential oil 
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Watch the way that Oatine clears it, 
takes away the dirt that’s in the pores 
—the natural accumulations soap and 
water cannot reach and remove. 
Watch the way it banishes wrinkles, 
plumps the tissues and brings back to 


FACE 
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CR 


OUR OFFER : 


of the oat—known for manya century 
as the greatest of nature’s aids to 
beauty and cleanliness. 

Oatine costs 1/3 a jar at all good 
chemists’ stores ; jars containing four 
times as much, 2/6 


n 





Send us to-day, either 3a. in stamps or the 


lid of a 2/6 jar of Oatine, and we will send 


you, free of cost, samples of all the Oatine 


Preparations, including: Oatine Bam, a soothing lotion that will purify the skin; OaTINE 


Face Powpber, non-poisonous, non-irritant; 


Pasre; Oatine Soap; and “ Kyters,” 


Oatine Tatcum Powper; avuie Tooru 

a real dyspepsia cure. 

we will send you a copy of our book, “Beauty Hints.” 
d ¢ > Py, 


With these preparations 
Address — 


THE OATINE CO., 146, Denman Street, London, S.E. 


22h hh 
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Globe*Wernicke ’ 


“Elastic”? Bookcases, 
ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT NEVER FIN: SHED, 

















Se ee tee peegmmamee « 


BooKcAsE 
Units 
AND DEsK 
CoMBINED. 





Compare Two Carriages, 


one fitted with Connolly Tyres, the other not. e 
They may be similar in every other respect— — 

but you will at once detect a great difference } 
in the appearance. The one fitted with 
Connolly Tyres has an added touch of finish— 

it is removed from the commonplace. 

It is in actual use that the superiority of 
Connolly Tyres is most strongly pronounced. 
The rubber is better—it is more resilient. } ‘ 
There is consequently less vibration. The § 









Top 


3 Unit 





WE 
are the ORIGINATORS 


tyres are specially wired on the wheel, and 


Pe every tyre is tested before leaving the works. 
— of the “‘ UNIT” IDEA. Each Connolly Tyre that is sold is flawless. 
NIT. | =e 
Ask your Carriage Builder to put Connolly Tyres on 
| CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, aia, on r Bookle 





] 
| 
| your wheels, or write for Booklet No. 2, and name of 


—T) — LARGE VARIETY >f nearest agent, to J. W. & T. CONNOLLY, Ltd., 
NIT. l NOVELTIES on SHOW. | King’s Cross, London, N. 


Cash or Deferred Payments. cd 
Goods packed free, and orders of £2 sent carriage paid to any Goods 
Station in Great Britain. Send for Catalogue No 41 B, post free, 
She Globe“Wernicke Co ea 
e 


44, Holborn Viaduct, | 82, Victoria St. 
LONDON, Ec.” | LONDON, S.W” s t d cs 


MORDAN’S EVERPOINTED PENCILS. 


It isa = a ie writer grips the pencil point on = 
section which slides from the main case. The weight o 
LOOK AT THE writing is thrown on the point, not on the outer case. Itas 
PENCIL impossible for this point to slip or to work backwards 
ILLUSTRATED J into the case. Think it over—it is a very ingenious 
idea in pencil cases. 

MORDAN’S EVERPOINTED PENCILS make popular Christmas gifts. Your jeweller 

can show you many varieties, beautifully designed, with the finish which has 

been a characteristic of Mordan specialities for nearly one hundred years. 
Pencil case as illustrated: In Silver, 7/63 Gold, wlth Morocco Case, 42/-. 
Reserve of refill leads with every pencil. Ask your Jeweller or Stationer_ for 
them, or write for Illustrated Booklet, post free from S. MORDAN & CO., 
Limited, 41, City Road, London, E.C._ Use “* Mordanbryte,” the best 
Polish for silver and gold, in Tubes, 6d. 


Read the PALL MALL GAZETTE " 


The Leading London Penny Evening Paper—5 Editicns Daily i 


' 
4 THe Subscription Rates of the PALL MALL 7 
THE KEELEY CURE MAGAZINE are 10/* per annum, at home | 
or abroad, including postage. 
For Drink and Drug Habits. PALL MALL MAGAZINE OFFICE, 
Newton Street, Holborn, 


LONDON, W.C. 












































BEST 
XMAS 
GIFT 





Zz, 





























Recommended by 


The Rev. Canon Fleming, B.D. .. 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. 


H. W. Forster, Esq.. MP. The Business Man’s Magazine 














Tice- ir 7 re ‘ is filled with IDEAS, and the best and most 
bi a W oodw — ’ C ot penction! office and factory aystoms, It ‘peaches 
1e Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A. OFFICE MANAGEMENT, SALESMANSHIP, BOOK-KEEPING, 
3 a J C cs I ‘ HIGHER ACCOUNTING, ADVERTISEMENT WRITING, CREDIT AND 
W. Hind Smith, Esq. COLLECTION SYSTEMS—nothing but Business from cover to cover. 
6/- per annum, post free. Specimen 
Bor full particulars, reports, etc., in plain sealed copy sent on receipt of 6d. in stamps. 


envelope, apply to the Secretary, 9 West Bolton THE BUSINESS MAN’S PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
Gardens, London, §.W. 120, THANET HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 
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running in a 


best conditions. 


so everything is of the best. 
Machines, and yet cost nothing for repairs. 


JOHN 





NEURALGIA 


Have you nervous pain—Headache, Neuralgia, Toothache? 
Its cure is ZOX, and the time taken—minutes. You 
prove this on our free offer. Send stamped envelope. and 
we will send Bog two powders FREE. You get to know 
the value of this harmless remedy at our expense. 
Mention PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
Of all Chemists, at 1/- and 2/6 per box, or post free from 

THE ZOX CO., 11, Hatton Garden, LONDON, E.C. 





The Sunbeam’s Speed Gear 


Speed Gears have vastly increased the Mechanism of the Bicycle, and it is 
essential that the complicated System of Pinion Wheels should work under the 
The Little Oil Bath of the Sunbeam Bicycle gives that ideal 
lubrication which it is the dream of Inventors to obtain for their Mechanism. 


The Sunbeam Bicycle is built in a Factory which makes no low-priced Bicycles, 
A Sunbeam will outwear half a dozen other 






Film of Oil 


makes the cost of the Sunbeam higher, but the im- 
provements in the Bicycle are worth the extra money, 


It is far the cheapest Bicycle in the end. 


The No. 6 Sunbeam List is sent free on application to the Maker— 


MARSTON, Ltd., Sunbeamland, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Depots—-157 & 158, Sloane Street, and 57a, Holborn Viaduct. 


Wattnam Watcues 


Duri the last fifty years the word 
WALTHAM has become the most famous 
Trade Mark in the WATCH World, signifying 
amongst all civilised people THE Watch. 
Specially Recommended. Watches 
bearin the names “RIVERSIDE 
MAXIMUS,” VANGUARD,” “RIVER- 
SIDE,” and “ ROYAL.” 


If your Jeweller does not stock Waltham Watches, writs ss, 


and we will tell you where they are to be obtained. ur 
Special Booklet, No. 10, post free on application to— 
ROBBINS & APPLETON (Wholesale only to the Trade), 
125, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 
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FROM THE FACTORY TO THE PUBLIC 


AT NET WHOLESALE PRICE 
WE SAVE YOU FROM 25 p.c. to 50 p.c. INCOMPARABLE FOR PRICE AND QUALITY. 


We stake our 25 years’ reputation as your guarantee of Sterling Value in Material and Workmanship. 
our money will be returned in full if you are not perfectly satisfied. 


SPECIMEN OF OUR BARGAINS. 


vi 









F 208 . “3/3 
BEDROOM 
SUITE. £2 2 Oo aoe 








Girl's Sailor 
Dress, very 
neat and 
serviceable, 

ell 





BILLIARD TABLE. 

A Billiard Table that can be 
placed on any dining-table. 
Grand Value. In solid Oak, High-class Iron-Framed 








trimmed 
with braid, 
skirt cut 

















pes ge - ann rapes d PIANOS. full, made 
id NY igurec i-Pine with acces- in good 
} sories. All kinds in stock, fash £14 14s. weavy 
Japanned and Decorated Bedroom Suite, or in Art _ Cash Price, w sually sold at 20 Guineas.) Black and 
Colours. Send for Catalogue. Hundreds of Illus- No. ft.in, | fin. each So, ty aie Pasiante, C0. Navy Blue 
trations, > : ¢ y ° : rhs livered free upon receipt of a : 
3 410” 27 3100  10/6deposit. Warranted for Bise— 
4 #54. 210 426 Ten Years. Specifi 19 7 Ps 
4 a * —Walnut Case, Iron Frame, o 
Model 253. B 8 fim ot OTe Full Trichord, Check Ac- 28in. 
P - 3 4" 4 4 9150 tion, Marqueterie Panel, 3/9 
8/11 8 i e 41113 00 Pedals and Sconces, and 
* 9 10 4, 5 415150 All the latest improve: 
“St: he -h ments. Send for Piano and 
Postage 6d. ands for above to match Organ Catalogue 
extra. table. No. 3, 32s. 6d.; No. 4, Organ Catalogue. 
37s. 6d. ; No. 5, 478, 6d. ; No. 6, 
Perfect fitting 558.; No 7, 658.; No. 8, - 5 
Costume Coat, No. 9, 928. Send for List. I 
Chesterfield ; : vf 11 
front, 
gauntlet cuffs, } > 
fancy tab 2 11 Send Py 
pockets. Postage for . ™ 
5d. Cata 
cut very full, extra. logue. 
with or = 
without 





Very becoming Blouse of 
Flannelette, fastens in front, 
trimmed large box pleat, 


pleated back. 
Made in serges, 
tweeds, and” 





cloths. with ten rows of pin tucks, 
Patterns, : fashionable sleeves. 
Self- Colours: Sky, Green, Car- 


measurement 
form, and 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
post free. 


dinal, Royal. 








Model 

10, 6/11 
Z Postage 6d. extra. 
Model 268, Very smart well-made 














Ladies’ Chesterfield, tab 
Cut full, inverted pockets, fashionable 
pleat in back sleeves and fancy cuffs, 
with bottom full swing back, seams 
turned up in well bound and neatly 
cloth. finished. 38in. long. 
Made in Black, Made in Black Vicuna 
Blue, Brown, and Cooper Tweed (Grey, 991/3 
Grey, and Fawn, and Black and Special Cow Butter Dish, 
Myrtle Serges, White). Electro-plated, Clear Ss. 
Send Price —-* — eae 





et Se md "for Catalogue. 





53/J 


SILVER WATCHES. 


Heavy Cases, beautifully 
finished, excellent. time- 
keepers. Keyless. 


GENT'S 








10 6 Carriage Paid. ; c OUSES. 
2 REENHOU 
/ VERY STYLISH eh Portable tenant's fixture. Substantially 
” NECKLET. SMART VELVET constructed. Complete with door, lock 
Lady's In Black and Imitation and key. Ventilators and irons for 
8/6 Sable, with Four bushy TOQUE. opening same. Stages each side for plants 
Post free Tails. Length, 48 ins, Model 390. and glass. Painted one coat. All ready 
7 Send for Catalogue. Gathered velvet brims, for erection. 
ne draped chiffon, in the Height to 
following colours : Crim- —_——  ——— 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, POST FREE. son, Mole, Brown, Navy Long. Wide. Ridge. Eaves, 
Thousands of /ilustrations. Blue, Moss, Wine, Black, ft. ft. ft.in. ft. in. = Ball, 
ti, an -rune. Splendid 7 5 7 0 4 0 
Also particulars of our ms < 2/11 9 e 7 3 4 0 315 0 
10 7 7 6 4 6 1 
FREE PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. Carr. 6d. extra. 12 8 8 0 5 0 515 0 
Send for Catalogue. 15 9 8 6 5 0 710 0 


Ww. COOPER, Luarnp., The Empire's Providers, 
737, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


WORKS (over 5 Acres) ADJOINING. 











a 
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IF giving a present is a compliment to the recipient ; 
IF selecting an article the recognised best of its kind is 


a greater compliment ; and 


IF combining useful, lasting, and attractive qualities 
in your gift will be regarded as a compliment to 


your thought and taste,— 


Why not give a 


‘Swan’ Pen? 


Posting Dates for Abroad :— 































Postage 
on Oi.e 
| “SWAN” 
" About Pen. 
E Dec. 1 “Tape Colony as as ; os, G8, 
z) i) . A »» « Transvaal .. a3 oe ws . © 
$ a Ry 3 9 oo & atel.. “ ée ws me . 6d. 
- 2 » Orange River Colony) .. oo. 
} <6 1 Rhodesia .. xe a ie << iz 
| » § WestIndies (British) .. ; -§ &, 
‘ » 7. India and Ceyion .. 6d. 
» i USA. oe ‘ ‘ a oe 
», 12 Canada (Western) ak -. 6d 
x » 8 Mexico we : ote 
g ao 8 Cube... ea ‘ + ae 
= » 14 Canada (Eastern) .. ~~ 6d. 
m » 5 U.S.A. (Eastern) .. p «<a 
™ » 15 CanaryIslands .. ‘ #3 soe 
» 15 Madeira... “ “ - oe, ae 
» 17 Egypt x f- a Pr os 66. 
» 19 Gibraltar .. ; ee ; oe 6d, 
»» 19 Malta.. ee wa os ee oo 66. 
‘ »» 20-23 Europe . 1/- 
af i (2 
iy RS |! #% # 


Prices 10/6—L2O, post free in United Kingdom. Sold by Stationers and Jewellers, 
CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
.79 and 80, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


Branches: 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 
3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER; and at PARIS, BRUSSELS, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 
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PERFLUOUS HAIR 


The only sure and harmless treat- 

ment that entirely destroys hair 

growth permanently, inexpensively, 
and without pain. 


Ladies whose beauty is marred by unsightly hair growths have 

long sought for an effective and permanent treatment that will 

entirely supersede Electrolysis, which causes so much pain 

and expense, besides the uncertainty of permanent cure. he 

CAPILLUS MFTG. CO. wish it known that they are in possession 

of a marvellous home treatment that quickly and permanently removes 

all superfluous hair ; it goes right to the root and destroys it 

for ever. The treatment does not cause the slightest pain or injury 

- a most a skin. This new method being - simple - 

armless, any lady can use it in her own home without entailing 
Deauty the slightest inconvenience and with perfect success. Beauty 
We have received thousands of testimonials from ladies testifying to the remarkable success of 
CAPILLUS. Hundreds of these ladies state they have tried electrolysis, powders, lotions, and 
cosmetics without permanent benefit, and wish they had known of our canted method before. 
Sead no money —we want to give you positive proof of what CAPILLUS will do for you 
before you spend a single penny. Send your name and address to-day, enclosing stamp to pay postage, 
and we will forward a full sescription of this inexpensive home treatment, that will fully convince you 
of its efficacy. Don’t hesitate ; it will cost you nothing. Write to-day ; it will be to your advantage. 


THE CAPiILLUS MFTG. CO., 236, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 


| 


















Psa 944 es ti ete Riad OP 
BEING REVERSIBLE THEY 
OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY pOARRETS. 
Th the only Carpets which answer to Modern Requirements, bein, ygienic, Decora- 
dive, Derible, aaa Inexpensive. EASY ae cag aap ,DO «od OLLECT DUST, 
Send for Patterns. ere are the prices of the 
Strongest ABINGDON CORD SQUARES. 
CARPETS ART SHADES, BORDERED, SEAMLESS, REVERSIBLE. 
Sizes—2by2 2by2} 2by3 2by3 3by3 3byst gby4 3byadto 4 by7sq. yards. Cappiage 
for G- 76  9- 11/3 136 15 18/- 20% 42- Paid. 
HARD WEAR Also made in all widths for Stairs, Landings, and Passages. 
‘a * Abingdon Carpet Manufacturing Co., 115, Thames Wharf, Abingdon-on-Thames. | 









































THE DOCTOR AND THE 


SIMPLER LIFE 


A series of Medical Criticisms on the everyday habits of various classes of the community. 
Reprinted from Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, and supplemented and revised. 


By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. 


(“A Physician ”’), 


The Poor as seen by the Physician—6 Chapters. | The Well-to-do as seen by the Physician—13 Chapters. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller. 


THE “PALL MALL” PRESS, Newton Street, Holborn, W.C. 

















¥). 
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REMEDY 
FOR CONSTIPA 


Constipation, or a confined and sluggish condition of the 
Bowels, is more prolific of Human misery than any other cause, ¢ 


Even the slightest Costiveness gives rise to many uns 
Defective Appetite, Slow Digestion, 
Coated Tongue, Headache, Fetid Breath, Depressed and Ivri- 
table Nervous Feelings, are all due to a generally congested “ 
state of the System, and of the Bowels in particular. 


The cure of habitual Constipation cannot be brought about by any 


pleasant Symptoms. 







4 


violent method—drastic purgatives simply intensify the mischief. 


The cure can only be accomplished in the same manner and by the 
same means that Nature overcomes the difficulty. Fruit does not force 
Nature, but works in harmony with her own operations. For this reason 
Guy's Fruit Pills immediately relieve and permanently cure Constipa- 
tiom—pleasantly and safely. 


Guy's Fruit Pills are composed of extracts from several ripe medicinal 
Fruits, having laxative virtues of a gentle aperient character. Thei> use 


















Guy’s Fruit Pills gently stimulate 
the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels_ to 
erform their functions naturally. 
hus they cleanse the System from 

waste principles and impurities, and 
remove the cause of most cases of 
ill-health. 


A clear Complexion, Good 
Appetite, Efficient Digestion, 
and that characteristlc sense 
_ of “feeling well’ invari- 
ay ably follow the employ= 
ment of Guy’s Fruit 

Pills. 


For Women they 
‘ are an ins 
valuable 


cannot, therefore, be productive of anything but the greatest good. 








A SAMPLE BOX 
FREE. 


In order that you may have an oppor- 
tunity of putting Guy’s Fruit Pills to the 





test, we shall be glad to send you a 
sample box free of charge and postage 
paid, upon receipt of a post-card. <A 


pamphlet containing valuable hints on 
Diet, and a Chart showing the relative 
digestibility of various articles of Food, 
will be sent with the Pills, to obtain 
which kindly address— 

GUY’S TONIC CO. (No. 3 Dept.), 


12, Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W. 








IA Rr eee 


———————— 
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When the baker's 
cart calls, ask for 


TUROG BREAD 


See the name on the loaf, and accept no 
substitute for this tasty, nutritious, easily 
digested bread. 

There are many reasons why you should 
have it on the table every meal. It is light in 
crumb, tfnlike ordinary brown bread, which is 
heavy and damp. It has a pleasant flavour, 
all its own, which tempts the appetite. 

A perfect food in itself, it contains all the 
natural salts which are the nutritious part of 
the wheat berry. These salts are often lost in 
milling, but are retained in Turog Bread. 
Consequently it is a great brain and body 
building food. 

More than that, these salts are presented to 
you in their most digestible form, the flour 
being partially cooked in the process of 
preparation. 

Turog Bread keeps well, coming sweet 
and fresh to the table even after the loaf has 
been cut several days. It makes light crisp 
toast of lovely colour. The name ‘‘ Turog ” 
is clearly stamped on every loaf. 


SAMPLE LOAF FREE. 


Write, mentioning your baker’s name 
and address, for free sample loaf to:— 


SPILLERS & BAKERS, Limited, 
323, Bute Street, Cardiff. 


Turog 
Bread 














- WOLFE’S | 


Aromatic Schiedam 


SCHNAPPS 


‘The purest And, in 
spirit distilied addition, 
for human WOLFE’S 
consumption. SCHNAPPS 
Admirable as has 
a pick-me-up, well-known | 
tonic, or medicinal | 
digestive. virtues, 
As a beverage notably 
it combines in the 
happily with case of 
aerated delicate 
waters. eae 





To be had of all Wine and Spint 
Merchants, Licensed Grocerg, etc. 
Wholesale Agents for the United Kingdom :— 
The FINSBURY DISTILLERY Co., LONDON. 
eee 
































PROCTOR’S 


INE LILES 















For CHEST, THROAT & VOICE. 
A BOON FOR ASTHMA, COUGH AND COLD. 
Invaluable to Speakers, 
Singers and Teachers. 


MME. SARAH BERNHARDT “ Uses 
Proctor's Pinelyptus Pastilles with great 
success for Throat, Chest and Voice, and 
recommends her friends to use them.” 

MISS ELLEN TERRY ‘Considers 
Proctor's Pinelyptus Pastilles better than any 
other Lozenge or Iastille for the voice.” 


Sold only in boxes, 1/= and 2/6, by 
Chemists and Stores, or posted from 
Proctor's Pinelyptus Depot, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


cm Wh oo ae 

A Lady’s Dainty Fancy 

Handkerchief 
(Real Irish Cambric) 

will be given to every reader of * 


the Pall Mall Magazine sending stamp 0 





for postage of our ///ustrated List & Samples. 
THE BRITISH LINEN CO., NEw OxFrorD 
STREET, LONDON. 


o> ema ee 








_ 


g HEB Subscription Rates of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE are 10/ per annum, at home 
or abroad, including postage. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE OFFICE, 
Newton Street, Holborn, 








LONDON, W.C. 





\. a 
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on mentioning this magazine, from 


BENSDORP & CO., 33 8 35, East Hill, London, $.W. 





L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
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Christmas 
Present. 


The spirit that Charles Dickens created in “A Christmas 
Carol” moves many an English heart to generous, Kindly 
feeling each year, and the giving of Christmas gifts 
annually becomes more and more an institution. In- 
separably linked with the spirit of Christmas Present 
is Waterman’s Ideal. It is a tangible, tasteful, and at 
the same time useful link between the sentimental 
associations that make the Christmas spirit—which 
Dickens did so much to Keep alive—so great a human 
factor in the National life. 

MR. S. R. CROCKETT says: “To give a Waterman's 
Ideal is to make a friend for life.” 


From 10/6 upwards. In Silver and Gold for Presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, 


etc. Catalogue, post free, from 











12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
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Useful Xmas Presents. 
WILKINSON 
RAZORS. 


Made by the well-known Sword-maker to His Majesty the King. 


BLACK 5/6, FINEST SWORD STEEL. 
IVORY 7/6, DOUBLE HOLLOW GROUND. 


Cases from £0 16 0tc£3 5 0 


New Patent Double Action 
Stropping Machine, 






) Price 12/6 


This mentews ‘tenets gives a heel-to-toe 
movement representing a perfect imitation 
of the skilled barber’s hand. 


By return of post on Eeceipt of of P. 0.0. to DREW & SONS, 
Piccadilly Circus (Est ; JOHN POUND & CO., 
67, Piccadilly ; any Reacmt Steet 378, Strand: 81, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.G; MA & WEBB. LTD. 158, Oxford 
Street ; 220, Regent oo vag ueen Victoria Street, 
E.C,; or any Cutlers, Hairdressers, Siiversmiths, Stores, etc. 


Write For CaTtatocue. 
HENRY WILKINSON 
(ESTABLISHED 1772), 

Gun, Sword, and Razor Maker, 
27, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


















Clears the skin and makes it AN’ UY vee 
Removes Redness, Roughness, Blotches, Greasiness, &c. 
Restores the Youthful Beauty lost through age, illness, 
or worry. In Bottles. 1/-, 1/6, & 2/6. Postage, 34. 
ee 
FREE with every bottle, “My Pocket Peralia,” to fit 
the purse and use in place of powder books. Con 
venient while Shopping, or at the Theatre, &c. 
Obtainable at Drug Stores and Chemists, or direct -— 
THE PERALIA PERFUMERY CO., 
72 & 73, Camden St, (Dept. MM), 
NORTH SHIELDS, Eng. 














Makes Hair soft and silky. 
Neither — nor greasy. 
heated ballroom. 
iI CRIMPOLINE is used by 
Royalty; YOU try it! om 
IN BOTTLES, 1/9 & 2/6, (POSTAGE 34. EXTRA) 
* From Chemisis and Mairdressers, or send direct to— 
PERALIA PERFUMERY CO., 
CAMDEN STREET (Dept M.M) NORTH SHIELDS, ENG. 
ny a = = £2 ore . 








THE BEST 


OF FRIENDS 


THIS XMAS TIME_IS 


D.& J.MS CALLUMS “PERFECTION SCOTCH WHISKY 


“You can offer it with pride and confidence to the most exacting connoisseur, certain of 
his appreciation of its Age, Purity, and Flavour. The best of Christmas presents for 
your friends, and indispensable for your own social gatherings. Sold by all leading 


Wine Merchants at Home and Abroad. 


Price in U.K., 4/- per Bottle, and in 


Cases of 3, 6, and 12 Bottles each, for safe despatch to any part of Great Britain.” 
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(Grand and Upright) | A N OS. 


‘*Nothing is Better than the Best.’’ 


We have a Special Offer to make you. Something for 
you to think about. 






Gives you the Best Piano. 
OUR Gives you every advantage. 


OFFER \ Is the most economical. 


Is the easiest to you. 


You cannot do without the Best in the end. 


If you have NO PIANO, i! 
If you have A PIANO, =} WRITE TO US. 


Our advice will be worth MONEY to you, and will cost nothing. 











Cut this out and post, with your name and address, to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, LTD. FP agente to the 


ing and Queen), 
18, 20 & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 





Smokers of refined 
taste obtain comfort 
and delight from 





Navy Mixture 


An admirable blend of choicest tobaccos. 





Made in Two Strengths: 
Medium 43d. per oz. 
Mild-- 54d. 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will forward Testing 
Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 





9 





| 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 


gelus Pian 


PIANO & PLAYER COMBINED 


} As purchased by Royalty and the Greatest Musicians, 
UNIQUE IDEAL COMBINATION OF TWO WORLD. 
| RENOWNED INSTRUMENTS: The 


Angelus-Brinsmead Piano. 


THE UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS AND POPULARITY 
of the Angelus Pianos are undoubtedly due to their 

1 ARTISTIC SUPREMACY AND MODERATE PRICES. 

i Among the wonderful devices to be found only in the Angelus are: The 

i Phrasing Leyer, giving full mastery of every variation of tempo; the 
Accentuento Lever, enabling you to bring out the melody in bass or 
treble; the Diaphragm Pneumatics, producing the sensitive, resilient, 
human-like touch, Supreme in these unique resources, the Angelus has given 





a new impetus to piano study and enjoyment, and enabled all to play who have 
hitherto been debarred owing to lack of technical accomplishment. 

The high standing ofthe Angelus and the Brinsmead ensures to this combina- 
tion the maximum of quality and reliability coupled with a thoroughly established 
reputation. Besides the Angelus-Brinsmead, the Angelus is also embodied in 
pianos by other eminent makers, 

} r Supplied in cabinet form—to play any ordinary piano—or built entirely into 
the pianos. In either form hand-playing or playing by means of the Angelus 


may be indulged in at will, 





Complete Piano, —— 
pventive Yenius. 


Madame ALBANI writes: ‘* The * Angelus’ Piano-Player is exquisite! I certainly consider it the most perfect of its kind.” 
Discount for cash; deferred payments arranged if desired. You are invited to call, or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 25. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, icsenthoise29tegentelandony 


TYPEWRITERS|| The Surgical 
a Rare ‘ ; 
> cu ||Aid Society. 


EASY TERMS. 





















CHIEF OFFICES:— 





Oe oo SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
$098 Seatte, Telephone No. 12282 CENTRAL. 


MS. TYPEWRITTEN from 10d. per 1000 words. 
TAYLOR’S, Ltd., 


74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. This Society was established in 1862 to supply 


) Leg Instruments, Spinal Supports, Trusses, 
| Wash at Home 


Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., 
With Bradford’s New , E and every other description of MECHANICAL SUPPORT, 
VOWEL 


————_____f ‘ to the Poor. 
i Washing Machine. 


“SIMPLEST & BEST” 


is the unanimous testimony 
of thousands of users. 


Month's Free Trial. 


Patron - HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

















OVER 440 PATIENTS 
ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK. 








Contributions earnestly solicited. 
Annual Subscription of £0 10 6) _Entitles to Two 


Recommendations 


Life Subscription of £5 50) per Annum. 


Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue “‘Z” post free. 


T. BRADFORD 8 Co., ~) 


140to 142, High Holborn, London. | VictoriaAvenue, Manchester. 
150, Bold Sersct, Liverpool, | Coonsent loenwenka, Seliood. RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


: b 


Bankers—Messrs. BaRcLay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street. 
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BUSSEY’S CANNON- BILLIARDS. 


A LETTER FROM THE 


Billiard Champion £ 
















Norman Lopce, 
ee 83, Duke's Avenue, 
¢3 CHIswicke 


Complete form, 
detachable legs, 







Completes form, with 
=u5 Drawer and Top, 
to form a side table, 


£4 10s. 


Above prices include all accessories. 


BUSSEY’S HICH-CRADE . . 


BILLIARD TABLES 


WITH LEGS, 
Or to Stand on a Dining Table. 
Sizes—S ft., 6 ft., 7 tt. 
PARTICULARS IN BILLIARD BOOKLET. 



















BUSSEY’S 


Standard Table, 


For Club or Private Use. 





PARTICULARS IN BILLIARD BOOKLET. 


XY BILLIARDS wexcwor%. 


With an ingeniously designed arrangement a Dining Table 
is converted into a 


BILLIARD TABLE 


in a few minutes. 

= oy NO DAMAGE whatever is done to the Dining Table, 

we ja and a really good game muy be played. 

‘ BUSSEY’S TABLE BILLIARDS. 
16/6 21/- 31/6 


FULL PARTICULARS IN BILLIARD BOOKLET, OBTAINABLE 
UPON APPLICATION TO 


CEO. C. BUSSEY & CO., Ltd.,z0 &.38, QUEEN Victoria streeT, LONDON. 


Manufactory: PECKHAM, 8.E. OR PROVINCIAL SPORTS AND GAMES DEALERS. 
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Quoth Old Stropnot: 


““ Nevermore 
Will I Wallow in my Gore.” 










Think what the Gillette Safety Razor has 
done for mankind! Gone are the long and 
weary waits at the barber’s, the clammy hand 
that used to linger on his face, the unwelcome 
tastes of soap, the torture of the microbe- 
bearing razor, and the stickiness and irrita- 
tion. Gone is every detai) in the nightmare 
of a self-shave with an old-type razor: the 
stropping, the honing, the sticking plaster, 
the naughty words, and the wasted time. 


What a Nice XMAS Gift ! 


If there is a male to be honoured with a gift from you at the festive season let that gift be a Gillette Safety 
Razor. The more razors he already has that are not Gillettes, the more he will bless you for giving him the 
one with none of their faults—the one that has removed every shaving difficulty of old. 


A MOTT : Per “aa You Have to Hone! 


The price of the Gillette Standard Set—Triple-plated Holder and Twelve Double-edged Blades—is {1 1s. 
com, ‘tte. Of leading cutlers, silversmiths, etc. 


meee (sillette (2° Bae 























Two Good Things. 





BRILL’S SEA SALT 


A Sea Bath at Home. 


(13d. per packet.) 


DR. NICHOLS’ SOAP 


For the Toilet, Bath, Nursery and Sick Room. 





Of all Chemists. 


Wholesale Agents for the Nichols-Brill Co., Ltd. : 
Messrs. MAY, ROBERTS6G CO., 9-11, Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. 
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he HACKNEY #8 8 
FORNISHING COL? 


ae FURNISH on ouRNEW 
rs cone INSTALMENT SYSTEM 











FREE LIFE INSURANCE RMS... 
FREE FIRE INSURANCE — 2 
saooit 2Ae' Sine £7.83 oe tmonzul VYRITE FOROURXMAS GUIDEroRBARGAINS| 3° 0 7-0 
NO EXTRA FOR CREDIT. &HOW TOFURNISH ON TERMS | 55° 1.5.6 
COUNTRY CUSTOMERS | \00 2-5-0 
SUPPLIED ON OUR GENERAL 200 4:10:90 
LONDON TERMS 500 15:0 
Au GOODS MARKED tn 














PLAIN FIGURES AND PACKED AND 
DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR FREE OF CHARGE 
CAUTION*cease wore HACKNEY FURNISHING e 
PAINTED OVER THE PREMISES BEFOR 
WE ARE COMPELLED To NOTIFY THIS IN CenScQUENCE 3 
UNSCRUPULUS IMITATORS DECEIVING MANY OF UR CUSTOMERS. 


ae oles ae MOTE ADDRESS HACKNEY FURNISHING CLT? 
1, . ay TOWN HALL BUILDINGS 

: OR 7<MONTHLY. NO 18 19.20.2122. THE GROVE. AQ/UMW/NG MARE ST., HACKNEY 

° d EXTRA FOR CREDIT. HOURS OF BUSINESS 9 Tul 9. THURSDAYS 9 Tul 4 

A MSTEWART, MANAGING DIRECTOR 






THE EMPRESS BEDROOM SUITE 
WITH SIDE GLASSES TO DRESSING 



























PURE HEAT 


CLARE’S PATENT HYGIENIC 


> SYPHON STOVES 


— no Smoke or Smell. 


heat, renerated by the 

renter’ Ma et ae 3 

EMELL can pass into the apart- 
ment. 


Supptiep To H M, THE KING. 


Of all fronmongers Stores, 
Gas Co.’s, or of S. CLARK é>Co. 
Makers, vik one eS 
bury Road, London, N. 
Send Fost C Card fad Descrgtive @ 
10 





















WITH 


<Saeuea |f T0 STAMMERERS 


A CURE IN SIX WEEKS. 


The Dublin Institution for the Cure of 
Stammering and all Defects in Speech. 
ESTABLISHED 1904. 

An important feature of the institution 
is the System of Tuition by corre- 
spondence in which Treatment 
is Guaranteed. 


* CHERRY fuarantea 
aw Prospectus, with terms, etc., on application to the 








BRANDY || Hexen 








Ulster Branch: 61, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
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Sold PSresisy Ait prices 


by all 1 Fe Oe OY Ce ranging from 


Leading f \e met P pt 9/- per doz. 


Drapers. | aeeeer = ee ‘ to £20 per doz 


The “Carnation” Towel (Rega) 
Damask and Huckaback Centre, Hemstitched. 


“Old Bleach” linens are undoubtedly the best linens the 
world produces. Their artistic design and fine quality charm all lovers 
of fine linens. The slow, old-fashioned process of bleaching in the open 
air by rays of the sun gives them their silky lustre and unequalled 
wearing qualities. 


“Old Bleach” Towels may be obtained in great variety from all 
high-class drapers. See the Trade Mark “Old Bleach” stamped on 


every towel, and every yard of piece goods. 


All interested in the preservation and handling of linen should send 
for the “Old Bleach” booklet, which gives useful information as well 
as fully illustrates the many beautiful towels manufactured. Post free from 


Jne Old Bleach Linen Co., Lid., 
Randallstown, Jreland. 











BIRKBECK BANK SUMMA Sufferers 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. Instant rettet in Yer Bronchitis, Croup, and 
1 P hooping Cough by the useo , 
23 PER CENT. INTEREST $ has CURE in fi. Tins. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
allowed on Deposit Accounts. \ For FREE SAMPLE send Postcard to 


POTTER & CLARKE, Artille Lane, 
= PER CENT. INTEREST "Tanden, E. Mention paper _ 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 

All general Banking Business transacted. 


— 


F, RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
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No waste 
No spilling 
No breaking 


No ruined 
garments 





Dr. Lyon’s 
Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, Preserves, and 
Beautifies the Teeth 
without injury ; imparts 
a Natural Fragrance to 


the Breath. 
Soid by all Chemists in dainty blue 


enamelled metal boxes, with 
Dr. Lyon's patent measuring tube. 









Very convement for Tourists. 
Price 1/-. 






Prepared by the eminent Dental Surgeon, 


JS U Lyon. DDS. 


242, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C, 












“& Shorthand 


The Sloan-Dupioyan system saves 

a year’s study, and produces the 

. highest speed. Awarded 12 Gold 

= Medals. Send for Free Illustrated 
Handbook— 


Sloan-Duployan Shorthand 
College, RAMSGATE. 











‘ATOMO’ TOBACCO AND 
CIGARETTES 
are unlike any others on the market, and are well worth atrial. By 
a new process the natural flavour of the leaf is improved, and the 
removal of inorganic matter ensures perfect combustion and free- 
dom fromi irritating tendencies. Analyticalreports on application. 
*Atomo’ Virginia Cigarettes, 5/= = per 100 eat 
o Turkish oe 
Smoking Mixture, } Ib. tin, 2/6 J . 
f you fail to get them of your local tobacconist, remit direct to the 


tATOMO' TOBACCO CO. (Dept. 1), Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


are a disfigurement—a distressing complaint that 
attracts unpleasant attention. 1| am daily curing suf- 
ferers of same. I will cure you by a simple home treat- 
ment at an infinitesimal cost. | also havea machine for 
misshapen or ugly noses. Write me in confidence for 
particnia ars FREE. Enclose stamp to pay postage. 

Mr. T.G. Temple(Specialist), 9, Pugh Place, Barnaby St., London,W. 











NOSES AND EARS. 


NOSES,.—T ic only pate mt Nose Machines in 
the world linprove ugly noses of all * hinds. 
Scientific yet simple. Can be worn during sleep. 
Send stamped envelope for full partic ulars. 

RED NOSES.—My long-established medically 
apj roved Treatment absolutely cures red noses, 
3/9 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 

UGLY EARS.—My patent Rubber Ear Ce “pe 
remedy ugly onts tanding ears. Hundreds of suc 
cesstul cases. 7/6 post free. Forcign, 1/G extra. 


B. LEES RAY, 10E, Central Chambers, Liverpooi 
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Your hair aed care. Feed 

it, nourish it, soften it, preserve 

it, help it to grow by the 
regular use of 


Rowland’s 


Macassar 
Oil 
For Your Hair. 


| Ser GEORGE IIL. was on the throne 

of England when first this wonderful 
preparation began its work of preserving 
and beautifying the hair of British men 
and women. One hundred and twenty 
years have passed—it is still by far the 
best hair restorer aud hair preserver that 
you can obtain. 

Don't trifle with new and_ untried 
remedies; use Rowlands Macassar Oi— 
only remedy for the hair that has stood 
the test of time. In bottles, 3/6, '7/=,10/=. 
Your Chemist sells it. 

Rowtanp & Sons, 67, Hatton Garden, London, 


Also sold in a 
GOLDEN COLOUR 
for Fair or Grey Hair. 


1/3 





CURE THE WORST COUGH 








Good Position 


for your 


Boy or Girl. 


I guarantee your boy or girl a good 
paying position after taking a come 
plete course of training at the College, 


Attendance at the College or 
by Post direct to the home. 


I have placed 20 00 students in these 
good positions. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMS. 
Business Training. 




















Write now for large prospectus 
No. N, FREE, and list of remunera- 
tive positions now vacant, to 


GLARK’S GOLLEGE 


1, 2 8 3, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


















BY POST 


THE LATEST METHOD OF SHOPPING is 
to Buy Direct from the MANUFACTURER. 






Having made the production of ae 
models our special study, and equippe 
our works with the latest machinery, we 
are able to offer the very best g 
moderate cost, and can fit Mis a ny 
Model Railway for a Drawing-room able 
or a Miniature Railway to carry passengers 
round a park. 








Great Western Railway Express Locomotive. 
Full particulars, see Catalogue A. 


IDEAL XMAS PRESENTS. 

For fu‘l particulars see our latest Catalogues. 

Section A.—Models, Locomotives, Rails, Coaches, Steam- 
boats, Yachts, and Electrical Sundries, etc. Over,140 pages, 
fully illustrated, post free, 

Section C.—Scale Model Locomotives, Eléctric Loco- 
motives, Permanent Way, Signals, Wagons, etc. Printed on 
art paper, over $0 pages post free, 3d. 


W. J. BASSETT-LOWKE & CO., Northampton. 
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Che “Pall Mall” Pres 








The following are some of the Publications issued from the ‘* PALL MALL” Press 





PICTURES OF NEW LONDON sinner enton 


The Tourist’s Best Guide to the New Streets and New Buildings of the Metropolis 
Super-royal 8vo. 128 pp. and cover. Price 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. 
It contains reproductions from special photographs and exquisite drawings of the chief buildings, 
streets, and vistas created by the improvements of the later years of the past century, with a little 
explanatory text. 





LITERARY GEOGRAPHY © witha Stare. 


A fascinating series of sketches of places made familiar by famous authors, copiously illustrated 
with original drawings and photographs. 

Covered in art vellum cloth. Crown 4to, printed on fine antique wove paper from old Caslon type, 
with nearly rco Illustrations on art paper. Price 10s. 6d. net. 





The DEANERY GUIDE to WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


By M. C. BRADLEY (Mrs. Henry BrrcHENOUGH) and E, T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray SmitH). 
Fully Illustrated. Ofall Booksellers and the Vergers at the Abbey. Price 6d. ; post free, 84d. 
“The best publication of its kind."—Church Review. 





IN YELLOW COVERS 





PICTURES OF 1906 


The pictorial guide to the best pictures of the year. There are two editions—one in the familiar 
yellow paper cover at 1s., and another in cloth gilt, at 2s. 





THE BEST AND LATEST HANDBOOK 


THE ZOO And What to See There 


New Edition, showing the latest arrivals and new buildings. Profusely illustrated with Gambier- 
Bolton’s Famous Photographs. (Over a hundred pictures.) Price 6d. ; post free, 84d. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSAL 


BY JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING 


The important articles written by Mr. John Holt Schooling for the Pall Mall Gazette in 1903 and 1904 
are here republished with the original diagrams. They are accepted as the best exposition of the case 
for fiscal reform, and the book is invaluable to public speakers and writers. The Second Edition, now 
ready, embodies the additional series of articles written by Mr. Schooling early in 1904.. Price 6d. ; 
post free, 8d. 





A PHIL MAY PICTURE BOOK 


Containing 96 full-page examples of the work of the great humourist—finished drawings, sketches, 
and studies in every style of Phil May’s workmanship. Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 3d. 





NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURES 


New edition, printed on art paper. Containing fine half-tone reproductions of the egg pictures 
in the National Gallery, including the new ‘Titian, from half-tone plates and woodblocks. A handsome 
souvenir of the National collection. Price 1s. By post, 18. 3d. To be obtained at the Gallery. 





HALF-HOLIDAYS at the NATIONAL GALLERY 


A chatty Guide to the Exhibition in Trafalgar Square, illustrated with choice reproductions of 
Seon and characteristic pictures. Interesting to the Student and Visitor. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 
Sold at the Gallery. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


A New Edition of this handy Guide to the personnel of the House of Commons was issued imme- 
diately after the recent General Election, fully revised and illustrated with fresh cartoons and portraits. 
Price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 3d. A few Copies of the 1902 Edition are still to be had. 








THE ‘* PALL MALL” PRESS—Offices : NEWTON STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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It has taken years of costly experiment to perfect the “Ludcord ’—tne 
strongest and most desirable Carpet on the market. The “Luydjeord” is 
seamless. It is reversible—note that. It is dow in price, because woven on 
a special loom. There are numerous imitations—Why? See that you get 
the real thing--“* Treloar’s Ludeord.” Many exquisite colours and artistic 
designs. 3 yds. by 2 yds., 9/- 3} yds. by 3 yds., 15/9 

4 yds. by 3 yds., 18/= 4 yds. by 34 yds., 21/- 
Send for Patterns and Price Lists to the only London Firm dealing. ex- 
clusively in Floor Coverings, 












TRELOAR & SONS, Dept. 37, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. d 








sMlenburys Foods \ 


A PAMPHLET ON /WKANT FEEDING 
AND MANAGEMENT (#8 pages) FREE. 


The “‘Allenburys'’ Milk Foods closely resemble human milk in composition and the 
are as easily digested. They promote vigorous and healthy development, and children 


thrive upon them as on no other diet. A Pamphlet on Infant Feeding, FREE. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LONDON. 4 











Choice *ssortment. Dressed for Cooking. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO YOUR DOOR. 
In baskets—6 Ibs., 2/-; 9 ths., 2/6; 
Mi Ihs ,3/-; 14 Ibs., 3/6; 21 Ibs., 5/- 
Sure to please, List and Particulars Free. 
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MAKING NEW MENDING OLD ay 


ECCOTINE 


is : THE TH NG (REGD. TRADE MARK) 


THINGS. 


4 


Send for a | 
FREE 
SAMPLE, 


BUY A TUBE. 


Sole Proprietors: 
M‘CAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Ltd., 
Linenhall Works, BELFAST, 
and 31 & 32, Shoe Lane, LONDON. 

















To every Lover of a Dog. 


TEUFEL tne TERRIER 


The Life and Adventures of an Artist’s Dog. 


Some years ago a little book of this name was published as 


A “Pall Mall Gazette” Extra, 


and had a very large sale in all parts of the country, on the Continent, and in America, It appealed to every lover 
of a dog, as it was the life story of a fox terrier who had made its owner, 


Mr. James Yates Carrington, 


famous as a he uinter of dogs. ‘‘ Teufel’’ was often hung on the walls of the Royal Academy, and engravings of 
him were ii shop windows of most of the picture shops of London and the provinces, At last his time came, 
seth he de p: irted this life, having sat to his master as a model for a good number of years, To him, accordingly, 
the honours of a biography were accorded, the book containing 
of the worthy animal earning his daily bread on the studio throne, and at play on the river bank and in 
the c try. 
No less than six editions of this veracious life were published, and at last the book was allowed to go out of 
print. It was thou ght that the dog had had his day, but, strange to tell, scarcely a month has gone by without 
correspondents writing for copies, needless to say in vain, Then there came, one after the other, several 


applications for pe rmission to re print it. It was evident that another generation of dog-lovers had sprung up, and 
it has therefore been determined to issue still another edition of ‘‘ Teufel the Terrier,” in the old popular form, 
in which it is believed that it will still appeal to. Every Lover of a Dog. 


Now Ready. Price ONE SHILLING. 


THE “PALL MALL PRESS,” 








NEWTON STREET. HOLBORN 





- Ww.c. 
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[cosa eee eee 
START tHE DAY IN COMFORT F. Meredith Clease, Ph. L.D. 


with a clean easy shave. The GEM JUNIO Late Director of E i 

BLADES will last a Month without Kite Haileybury College, England, 

using a different Blade for each day in the we 

They can then be re-stropped for the next month 
New Blades cost Sixpence each, 


WORTH a Guinea 
Costs 
: | SIX SHILLINGS 


THE GEM senior 
{ isthe BEQT vaive 
| SHAVER. 77" 


. The GEM JUNIOR is all 
: good value, even to the hand- 
some case fitted to suit your 
convenience with a place for 
each of its Seven Blades, 

e€ guarantee satisfaction, 
' and you can order it subject 

to the return of your money if you are not 

’ satisfied. 
| Made by the World's Oldest and 
Best Safety Razor Makers. 


Ask your Cutler for the GEM JUNIOR, or if any difficulty 


write direct to— 


S. GUITERMAN 6& CO. 
| (Dept. C), 



























































35/36, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 





Symmetrical Men. 


Mr. F. Meredith Clease is the Inventor 
and Exponent of the Clease-Extensor System 
of Body Culture~a matter which he has 
perfected after 17 years close study of the 
physical side of life. Its adoption makes 
the body Symmetrical, Graceful and Healthy 

und can increase the hcight of the human 
THE OXYCEN DOES IT. structure from 1 to 2} inches. 

All of either sex or any age who are interes- 
ted in their health or personal appearance 
should writeto Mr. Meredith Clease,Ph.L.D., 
of 74, (Dept. 128) New Bond Street, London, 
W.. This well-known specialist has written 

















a remarkably lucid and interesting book 
dealing with the physical side of life in a 
most comprehensible manner. This valuable 
book will be scnt gest free to any enquirer. 
Should any reader be in the vicinity of 74, 
New Bond Strect at any time he can get it 
by calling upon Mr. Meredith Clease, who 
will be pleased to give him a verbal explana- 
tion, free of charge, of his unique methods, 


Craceful Women. 








CALOX, put up in dainty metal botties. 
Soild everywhere at 1/14d. 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


For 19 centuries the cleansing of the teeth was | 
a haphazard experiment. Since the invention |) 
of CALOX Oxygen Tooth Powder, the pro- 
cess has been a 20th century scientific certainty. 
Sample for several trials and booklet Gratis from The 
3ritish Depot, A. C. Wootton, 14, Trinity Square, 
London, E 
Sole Manufacturers—McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
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9, Sold by 
CONGREVES | Pats: 
BALSAMIC Medicine 
Vendors, 
LIXIR | «: 
2/9, 
FOR ASTHMA, 4/6 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, and 
COUCHS, COLDS, 11/- 
CONSUMPTION. 


| per bottle. | 





See NEW BOOK on CONSUMPTION, fo., 


PY. om 4° ONGREVE, So. post free from 28, Coombe 
am, London, S.E: 


PRBORNE BAVERS CHEESrigye 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
Glycerine & Honey Jelly” 


7¢€” 
OA Gey. 


FOR CHAPS, ROUGHNESS OF SKIN, ETC., 
Occasioned by Co_p or Heat. It Softens and 
Improves the Hands, Face, and Skin generally. 

OVER 40 YEARS’ INCREASING DEMAND. 

Sold by all Chemists and Stores in Metallic Tubes 6d. and Is., 
or sent postage free for stamps by Proprietors, 
OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, 
Perfumers to Her Late Majesty Queen Victoria, 

19, Gotpen Square, Recent St., Lonnon, W. 




















DON’T SNEEZE! 


You can get rid of your cold by using “ 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S 


Catarrh-Cure 


SMELLING BOTTLE 


It will Instantly Relieve and Cure 


COLD IN THE HEAD, 
Headache, and Neuralgia in the 
ead. Arrests Influenza. Is the 
Best Remely fr Faintness and Dizzi- 
ness. ‘A SPECIFIC for HAY FEVER. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING} 
orif unable to obtain at your Chemist, refuse 


worthless imitations and send 14 stamps. It 
u will be sent post free from the Proprietors, 





















Mackenzie's Cure Depot, Reading 





reeeealll 


NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


Required if you use the world-renowned 

“BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 
It has saved many a limb from the knife, 
Cured othersafter being given up by Hospitals, 










= Thousavds of Testimonials Jrom all Pur's, 
Sold i all Chemists, 7 d., 1/1}, &c., per box, or post free for stamps from 
Proprietor, E. BURGESS, | &, Gray’ 's Inn Koad, London. Advice gratis. 








Bissell’s Cyco-bearing 
Carpet Sweepers. 





Quick and Cleanly. Ask your Ironmonger. 
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PERFECTION 


are synonymous terms where 
‘TorLiT Preparations are concerned. 
Prevents premature lines or 


POMEROY wrinkles, blackheads. &c. Can- 


SKin Food. not injure the skin. 
at Is. 6d., 3s. 6d, and 5s. 0 


POMEROY Used in conjunction with the 
Astringent in Food, gives tone and 
Tonic Loti firmness to the skin. Price 

onic Lotion 4, 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


M Protects the skin against sun and 
“por gad wind and adds just that delicate 
Pedeher colour so essential to True 

er. Beauty. In five shades—Flesh 
Pink, Pale Pink, Rachel, Pale Rachel and White. 
Price, with brush, 2s. Od., 3s. 6d. & 6s. 6d. bottle. 
Soup BY ALL STORES and CHEMISTS, 


post free fro’ 


i\\, Mrs. Pomeroy, Lid, ; 29, Old Bond St., 
7d 


In jars, 


Lo 
Write for Book of Beauty” holes’ gratis — post free. 








With a Special Map of Central London. 


Pictures of ¥ 


New London 
AND OLD. 


The Story of the New Streets and the New Buildings. 


With 90 Beautiful Engravings, . .« 
Fine Photographs, and Illustrations. 





It is believed that this book will appeal to all who wish to 
possess what is really a portfolio, in a handy form, of beautiful 
drawings and photographs of the marvellous New LONDON 
which is rising up around them day by day. Short descriptions 
accompany the many illustrations; and_as a contrast to the 
New a number of views of the Old are also given. It will be 
found a welcome companion for the sightseer. 


The photographs, many of them taken expressly for this work, 
bring into view some of the newest of London's great improve- 
ments, and the impressions in black and white of new and 
important buildings give the publication an art value such as 
no mere guide-book could have. The book is 


A HANDSOME SOUVENIR 


that will rive pleasure to the visitor, and will be an education 
to those who live in places distant from the great Metropolis. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
THE “‘ PALL MALL” PRESS, Newton St., Holborn, 
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E*OOT’S 


justable Chairs 


DELIGHTFULLY RESTFULGs 


““THE MARLBOROUGH” 


Can be instantly changed by the occupant intoa 
delightfully restful chair, couch, or lounge, to 
accommodate the body in every desirable position. 
The seat, back, leg-rest and head-rest are all inde- 
pendently adjustable. It rocks, reclines, or is 
rigid at any adjustment, as desired. 


d 


LIBRARY * 


Designed to meet the needs of literary workers, students, etc. Just 
a finger-touch will change the position of the back to any inclina- 
tion from upright to flat, or vice versa. The front table is re- 
movable, can be used either flat or inclined, and when not in use 
is concealed under the seat. The side tables telescope into enclosed 
compartments on either side of chair. 


Write for our Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘Chair Comfort,’’ No. 21, post free. 


J. FOOT & SON, Basnest.224 (Dept. C. 21), I71, New Bond St., London, W. 






































olished Oak Top ee - £1 50 
No. 2.—Ditto, with Adjustable Side Tray 
and Automatic Book Holders (as 
os ILLUSTRATED illustrated) oe ee ee ee «» £112 6 
ADAPTA BOOKLET” No, 3.—Complete as No. 2, but superior a 
No, 21 finish .. ee ee e os - £2 20 
Post Sem No. 4.—Complete_as No. 2, but Nickel 


J. FOOT & SON 











PATENTED. 


o& ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Can beinstantly raised,lowered,revolved, 
or tilted either way. It extends over 
bed, couch, or chair without touching 
it, and is an ideal Table for reading or 
taking meals in bed with ease and 
comfort. Change of position is effected 
by simply pressing the patent push-button. The 














height of Table can be adjusted at any point from 
29 in. to 46 in. from floor, The Top is 27 in. 
long by 18 in. wide, and is always in alignment 
with the base. It cannot swing round or over- 
balance. The ‘‘Adapta” Table is a modern 
Home Comfort, instantly adjustable to various 
convenient uses, such as Reading Stand, Wri.ing 
Table, Bed Rest, Sewing or Work Table, Music of, 
Stand, Easel, Card Table, and numerous other ¥/ 
purposes of emergency and occasional character 

that are continually occurring in every household. 





PRICES: 


No. 1.—Enamelled Metal Parts, with 
P e ° 







Plated and Polished Metal parts .. £3 0 0 


, 

















Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom, Money returned in full tf not satisfied, 


171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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PEERLESS 








(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whooping=Cough, Croup, 


There is no need to soil 


Bronchitis, Coughs, the clothing with untidy — 
polishes. Hauthaway’s Peer- 
Influenza, Cata rrh. less Gloss imparts a rich, black, 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy which lustrous shine that neither injures 


for a quarter of a century has earned unqual- 
ified praise. Restful nights are assured at 
once, 


the leather nor soils 
; the garments, It is 
\ \ cleanly. It is fr 
Cresolene is a Boon 7 ‘de. Millions o a 
a acids. Millions use It. 
to Asthmatics. You should tryit. I 
ALL CHEMISTS. 5 th ee Mn 
eed Petatfer Dear RY x3 polishes without rubbing. 
tive Booklet. 4 MADE ONLY BY 


Cresolene Antiseptic 

nee rompers: BAe. L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, Ine 

W the irritated throat, of “Ah auld Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

your chemist or from ; \ 

us. gd, instamps, 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, 
LOMBARD STREET, 

LONDON. 


AGENTs For Unitep Kincpom 
OHN S. DEED & SONS, Ltd. 


Lonvon, ENGLAND 

















GRAND PRIZES: 
PARIS, 1889 & 1900. ST. LOUIS, 1904. 





There is nothing better than 
“LA BRILLANTINE” 


Metal METALLIC POWDER. 
A d by the A » th 
metals ) Loades Fire Brigade. &c. “ 
. Sold everywhere. 
especially In Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each 
Proprietors— 
J. F. BAUMGARTNER & CO. 
(P.M.) 74, Newman Street, 
\ Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 








Polishing 

















THE FAMOUS The description given of 

the little * Mah” as the 
finest shaving imple- 
ment in the world is 
confirmed in thousands 
of testimonials. The 
“Mab” is rapidly super- 
seding the big clumsy 
razors hitherto used. Do 
not accept any not bear- 
ing the registered Trade 
Mark, “The Mab,” or 


you will be disappointed. 


Black Handle .. 2/6 
Ivory ” oe 
PAIR IN CASE. 
Black, 7/6; Ivory, 9/6 
Sent post free same day as 





The “Mab” Triple trop, 1/- 
** MAB’? CO. In Four Varieties: REGINA, REGINA CREAM, 
73, Newhall Street, REGINA VIOLET, and WHITE REGINA. 
BIRMINGHAM, **COURT”’ in 25 Varieties. 
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AS A PRESENT 
nothing could be better than an “ONOTO” Pen. The up-to-date 


features of this pen will appeal to your friend. They are : 
1. SELP-FILLER, | 2its,itssit,in tore san, seconds 
oor A, es 
. + Yegulated. No bl 


Of all Stationers, 10/6 and upwards. 
AN INTEREST.NG BOOKLET SENT FREE BY THE MAKERS. 
THOS. DE LA RUE & Co., Ltd. (Dept. 7), Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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Metal Work 


If you want to know how attractive the 
brass fender and the irons can look—how 
spick and span—clean them with 


Globe 
Metal Polish 


—the one perfect polish for a!l kinds of metal work. 


‘| Globe Polish will not scratch the finest metals 
or harm the skin of the user. In use for many 
years in millions of homes throughout the 
civilized world, it is in very truth 
“the universal polish.” 

Paste in Tins—Liquid in Cans. 


RarmEs & Co., Lrp., Tredegar Works, Bow 
London, E., and Stockton-on-Tees. 


a 
= . ~n 


4 
Sis 
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WhitG SHU ES ocr sin 


Reversible Cuffs 


Wear twice as long as ordinary Shirts. 





Catalogue 
of 
Men’s 
Wear 
Post 
Free. 
Write 
To-Day. 


Cuffs always fresh. 


FIRST OAY 


How the Reversible Cuff is manipulated. 
Laundry bills reduced by half. 
—— 


Catalogue 
of 
Men’s 
Wear 
Post 
Free. 
Write 


\ THE -Eurr 
To-Day. 


SECOND DAY 





SEVEN STYLES 3 /9 OR SIX SHIRTS 
at f 
ONE PRICE 


NOTE! They are sent out unlaundried just as they 

leave the factory, and are guaranteed equal when 

dressed to the 6/6 Shirt of the ordinary Trade. 
Catalogues Free. Colonial Postage 3/- extra per half-dozen, 





PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, Ltd. 
\ oo 


or ls 
EACH. 21/6 post free. TYL 


When ordering mention style chosen, size of COLLAR worn, and 


whether to open at back or front. 
A. Ordinary Front, with Reversible Cuffs. 
Short * Business” Front, with Reversible Cuffs. 
Ordinary Front, with Single Cuffs. 
Short ‘‘ Business” Front, with Single Cuffs. 

Short ‘Business’ Front, with Wristbands for 
attaching Cuffs. 
Evening Front, with Single Cuffs, 

G. Evening Front, with Reversible Cuffs, 


Shirtmakers, GLASGOW, N.B. 














Read the PALL. MALL GAZETTE 


The Leading London Penny Evening Paper—5 Editions Daily 














Southalls’ 


Compressed 
Towels 


F’ are specialiy designed for 
Ladies when travelling. 


LAS The tiny silver packets, 2} inches long, into which they 
x are scientifically compressed, contain a full size towel 
k/ —as soft, as absorbent, and as comfortable as only 
Southalls’ Towels can be — with Southalls’ Patent 
Attachment. Size A, 1d. Size B, 14d. Size C, 2d. 
From all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, and Chemists. 

A Sample Packet, containing four “ A,” three “ B,” 

and two “ C,” will be sent post free for 1s. from 


The Lady Manager, Bull Street, Birmingham. | 





























The JANUARY NUMBER 
of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
Begins a 
New Volume. 





DO NOT FORGET TO ORDER A COPY. 


Price Sixpence. 





















We offer to the man who thinks of 
his future a free which tells 
him how to enter a profession that will 
ensure a good position with good salary. 
If you are interested, write for the free book 
now, which explains how we can train you by 
Post, direct to your home, to become an Electrical 
I-ngineer. 


book, 

















There are splendid positions now 
vacant in this profession. We have qualified 
thousands, and we can do the same for you, no 
matter where you live, or what is your age or 
education. If you want a good position with 
good pay, write for the Free book, ‘‘ How to 
become an Electrical Engineer,” to 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, 


355, Norwich House, 
Southampton Street, Holborn, 
London, 
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MELBA writes : 
“T have tried the Records, and find 


them really wonderful reproductions of 
my singing. | feel that, in them, all the 
care and trouble to which your experts 
went last month have found great re- 
ward, My friends who have heard 
them are simply delighted with them.” 


PATTI writes: 

“The Gramophone of to-day | find is 
such an improved instrument for record- 
ing the human voice to the older 
machines with which so many of us are 
familiar, that my hitherto objection to 
allow the thousands who cannot hear me 
sing personally to listen to the reproduc- 
tion of my voice through the instrumen- 
tality of your Gramophone is now quite 
removed, and the Records which you 


CARUSO writes: 

“Gentlemen,—I am irdeed satisfied 
with my new Records; they are mag- 
nificent, and | congratulate you on the 
great improvément you have made in 


the last year.” 





have lately made for me I think are 
natural reproductions of my voice.” 


























WHAT YOU HAVE GoT IN A GRAMOPHONE, 


IT will be an imaginative description, if you please. 


We are in Pall Mall now, and are craning our necks to catch a sight of the glittering 
regiment which comes swinging up the street. Here they are! His Majesty’s Guards! That's 
the incomparable Coldstream Guards’ Band. See Lieutenant Mackenzie Rogan! What a 
burst of brazen melody that is! “Bravo!” Can you hear that trombone solo?—and now the 
full band again? Sucha climax! what precision! But it fades, on comes the whole regiment, 
and the sound is lost in the distance. 

That’s one thing you’ve got in a Gramophone. 


We have tickets for the Queen’s Hall Ballad Concert, but on the way we say, “Let us 
just look into the Pavilion Matinée Show.” (The Gramophone puts you on the free list every- 
where.) Standing at the back of the circle, we catch Harry Lauder singing “ Stop your tickling, 
Jock.” How the whole house roars at the infectious laughter! There is only one Harry Lauder 
in the world. Our sides ache. We laugh again till tears roll down our cheeks at Ernest 
Shand’s “ Bachelor,” and Will Evans’ “Sharp Tin Tacks.” We have been there half an hour, 
and we don’t know where the time is gone! 


A smart hansom dashes us up Regent Street to the Queen’s Hall, and we creep into our 
seat as John Harrison begins Leoncavallo’s fascinating “’Tis the Day.” An _ enthusiastic 
audience demand an encore, and that dear old ballad, Richardson’s “ Mary,” is touchingly 
rendered. Miss Marie Hall follows with the ‘‘ Humoreske,” 


We sit and wonder at the frail girl’s power to thrill us. Can we believe our eyes ?—yes~ 
it is indeed Lloyd, back again singing “ Bonnie Mary of Argyle.” The whole house rises to 
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welcome the grand old English tenor. Madame Alice Esty, Miss Perceval Allen, the inimitable 
Andrew Black, follow. What a concert! Never can we remember such a galaxy of talent- 
all tied up in a Gramophone and its Records, 


But let’s take a trip in another direction. Mind you, it’s the same Gramophone which 
is taking us to the gala performance at the Opera to-night, where the stalls are two guineas each. 


No, we needn’t put on our dress suits, nor will we need to sit up to a late supper, Here we 
are, with front seats and the programme before us. What a cast! Before we are aware of it 
Caruso is on the stage and singing “ Che gelida Manina” in Za Bohéme. Surely we could see 
his breast heave as he recovered from one of those masterfully sustained notes! He is, indeed, 
an incomparable artist. 

Then Patti’s “Home, Sweet Home.” f Why, there’s a cold chill down one’s spine ; and what’s 
this? Handkerchiefs are out, and people are busy pretending to blow their noses. It is almost a 
relief when the last note comes.. One’s upper lip is trembling too much to say anything. 


A roar of applause! The whole house rises to Melba—the golden-voiced diva comes forward, 
The Orchestra starts. We want to sob with Mimi in Lokéme. We want to sing for very joy as 
the velvet voice runs trilling with Bishop’s “ Gentle Lark.” The next moment we are pinching 
ourselves to be sure we didn’t see Margaret posing before her mirror bedecked with jewels, 

One after another the stars appear, sing, shine, and are recalled, while we can even hear the 
applause that greets them. Such will be your enthusiasm for an instrument which can so 
materialise the spirit of song. 

But this is the perfume of a memory. 


That old ballad, “ Robin Adair,” brings back the odour of roses in a village cottage years ago, 
There were lilacs in a vase on the table by the lattice, there was a simply-gowned girl at the piano, 
This song was sung, and you were enthralled. Ah, no! the Gramophone can’t do full justice to 
that scene, but you insist on hearing it again and again, and at every fresh rendering the odour of 
the lilacs is more distinct and the face at the piano more beautiful, 

And now sentiment has hold of us, and we gather round this same piano, the whole family, 
and sing sacred songs as the Gramophone recalls this, that, and the other of the Gospel hymns 
cherished in the memory of us all, finishing with “ Lead, Kindly Light.” 


All this and more you have got in a Gramophone and its unique Records, 


THERE ARE MANY KINDS OF TALKING MACHINES, 
THERE IS ONLY ONE GRAMOPHONE. 





All genuine Gramophone Needles are sold in metal boxes with a coloured 
picture of “His Master's Voice” on the lid. They are never sold in paper 


packets ; such needles ruin your Records. 








—~————— 0n receipt of Postcard we will send Cata- 
PY logues and Lists, also our Brochures, “‘ Opera 
TRADE MARK 99 ee * ’9 
EZ \ > at Home” and ‘‘ The Living Voice,”’ together 
yy ‘ 
ty with Name and Address of the nearest Dealer 
Lyteornone ye 


in our Goods. 


















“HIS MASTER’S VOICE.” 





THE... 


GRAMOPHONE & TYPEWRITER, Ltd., 21, CITY ROAD, E.C. 


D. & He 








Editorial Notice 





THE JANUARY NUMBER 


OF THE 


Patt MALL MAGAZINE 








Preliminary Announcement 


In the January Number will appear the first of a New Series of Stories, each complete 
in itself, by H. C. BAILEY, the author of the adventures of “Raoul, Gentleman of 
Fortune,” which have proved so popular during their appearance in the “Pall Mall 


Magazine” in 1906. The hero of these stories is NAPOLEON BONAPARTE in 
the days of his youth, and their purport may be gathered from this brief foreword. 


THE GOD OF CLAY 


The men and women of whom I tell lived through the storm in which the old world passed: 
the Revolution that brought France liberty and the Terror and Napoleon. You know how the 
spirit of man, long cheated and chained, broke fiercely forth and swept the old tyrant powers away, 
and made France a clean land where free men could live; how,in the first of its strength, this 
new world force, half divine and all human, turned away from things as they are and gave ear 
to the pretty stories of sentimentalists and logicians, Marat and Robespierre and St. Just, till it 
was ariven mad and wrought reasonless, ghastly havoc, till the glorious vision, a nation of free men 
and friends, ended in blood-smirched chaos. Then out of the chaos men cried, as ever men will, 
Jor order and law, whatever the cost. And there came Napoleon—the brain of a god and a mean 
man’s heart. Fe brought them order. He wrought Frenchmen into such a weapon for mankind s 
conquest as the world had never known. He wielded it with a greedy, ruthless skill that dazzles 
and aaszes yet. Never in any man else has dwelt such force as his. Of him, of men and women 
who loved him sometimes, I write here; how their lives crossed and clashed under the fool's 
tyranny of old France, amid the rushing, murderous, mad pageant of the Terror, and again, 
and yet again, when Napoleon had won power and glory and worship and hate and pity. Will 
you say which he most deserved? 


The Series will be illustrated by A. C. BALL. 


Another feature of the January Number will be the first chapters of an exciting story 
by HAMLIN GARLAND, the famous American writer. It is entitled 


THE LONG TRAIL 


and describes the adventures in search of gold of a boy and his grown-up friends. The 


story will be illustrated by S. H. VEDDER. 


Another feature of the January Number will be the first of a New Series of Storics, 
each complete in itself, by LAWRENCE MOTT, which deal with 


THE MOUNTED POLICE OF THE 
GREAT NORTH-WEST 


The first number of the New Year will be a very strong one, and on page xxxvili 
will be found the names of a few of the famous writers who will contribute to the pages 


of the “Pall Mall Magazine” during the year 1907. 


Publishing Offices : Newton Street, Holborn. 


XXXVi [Continued on page xxxviii 
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* PIANOS > 


MESSRS. STEINWAY & SONS have 
been bold enough to abolish the old-fashioned 
and often misleading custom of publishing Cata- 
logues containing ornamental List Prices subject 
to all manner of discounts. They are now 
plainly stating the absolute Net Cash Cost of 
their various styles of Grands and Vertegrands 
with every illustration published in the New 
Catalogue. The following are a few examples : 

























UPRIGHT PIANOS:— GRANDS :— 
Vertegrand £70 Style O £110 
Style X £90 » A £140 
oR £100 » B £995 
a | £120 » D £250 


Delivered free, London; or of all recognised Agents throughout the British 
Dcminions at the same price, plus cost of duty, packing and carriage. 


Write or call to-day fcr full particulars and Catalogue, also artistic 
Bocklet B, ‘‘ Portraits of Musica: Celebrities,” post free. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


24 STEINWAY HALL @ 


RECISTERE® 


(ar) 
LONDON. NEW YORK. 


TRADE MAR 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
FOR 1907 








For the New Year a strong programme has been arranged, and tne 
best known writers and artists of the day will contribute to the pages of the 


BEST OF ALL - - 
THE MAGAZINES 


amongst whom the following may be mentioned : 


H. C. BAILEY, | HAMLIN GARLAND, 
I 
| 














E. F. BENSON, RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE, 
EGERTON CASTLE, JACK LONDON, 
CHARLES MARRIOTT, | LAWRENCE MOTT, 

H. A. VACHELL, EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
ARNOLD BENNETT, MARIE VAN VORST, 

H. FIELDING HALL, MISS MARY E. WILKINS, 
MISS DOROTHEA DEAKIN, THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


and many others. 


No effort will be spared to excel even the high level which the 


Pall Mall Magazine 


has attained, and in every issue will be found finely illustrated papers on the 


TOPICS OF THE DAY | 


together with articles by the most authoritative writers on SCIENCE, SPORT, 
FASHION and the DRAMA. 





For further particulars see p. xxxvi. 
[Zhe rights of translation and reproduction are reserved. } 
XXXViil 
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HOT WATER !: 
INSTANTLY > 


c™N ISAAToRS 
(2 DPT ¢(“ Vy 
i Dz 
{ Hot Bath in 5 & “ 
re ProcPhngy (t M) 


Boiling (( " 
cA Water 7 minute, .o 


{ No kitchen fires. Hot water 
, just when and where you wa.-tit. 
X Ewart’s ‘‘ Lightuing’ Geyser can 
* be fixed anywhere. No dangerous pipes. Works 
\ with gas o- oil, Abso. utely saye, simple, reliable, 

Hot water supply difficulty 
& Solved. Call and see the Geyser at work, <“) 
> or write for frce bouk, No. 55, 


ey 


ne economical, 










Ewart & Son, 
346-350, Euston Road, Leadea, N. W. 


LWARTS: : 









Sy 


Lid., 


RAPHAEL Tuck « Sons’ 
PRIVATE XMAS GREETING CARDS 
are unrivalled for BEAUTY, MERIT & NOVELTY 


het baie House. Our Queen’ 
GH [he | axe“CONNOISSEUR” Sample Books 
. 


Lvery TUCK Christmas Card & Postcard bears 
the Name of the Firm b Lhe Trade Mark, 



































ag (LZasel& Falette -) 
SU. the GREAT £0,666 TUCKS Postcard 
[iaze Copppefilion 1S NOW OPEN FREE TOALL 


‘Underwear’ 


To thousands of people, Underwear is 
just Underwe go in and ask for 
‘““Underwear.” They may be certain they get 
no more than they ask for. It never occurs to 
them that, by asking for “ Wolsey” Underwear, 
they get all- -wool, they get durz ibility, excellent 
fit, and most remarkable comfort, and they get 
also a brand new garment if one should ever shrink 


WOLSEY 


UNSHRINKABLE 
UNDERWEAR 


Wolsey Underwear is sold in men's, women’s 
and children’s sizes by all drapers, hosiers, &c. 





















Ask to be shown Wotstey 
UNSHRINKABLE FLANNEL 











UNSHRINKABLE 
. J 














BIRD’S CUSTARD POWDER produces exquisite Custard without eggs. The unfailing 


resource of every successful Hostess when catering for large or small parties. 


BIRD’S CUSTARD.— Rich and Delicious with Plum Pudding. The one thing needed 


with all Stewed, Bottled, or Tinned Fruits. 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 
o@ THE FESTIVE SEASON.—A Dish of BIRD'S CUSTARD with any kind 


of Fruit is always received with acclamation at Children’s Parties, 
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TF you intend to give a Present to any of 
your friends this Christmas, nothing is so 


Why indispensable and _ acceptable ~« to» every 


Not 





LADY, .GENTLEMAN or CHILD,: as 


lrish CambricPocket Handkerchiefs 


Something ‘(from 1/3 to 40/- per dozen), 


and by writing to the Manufacturers for 





saving in cost, and secure genuine articles. 


Useful ? samples (sent post free) you will effect a great 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lid.,?*",,2-*" BELFAST, 























You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


* GRATEFU L—COMFORTING. 


Entirely removes and prevents all 


ROUG mre) Mn a a R - 
i KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT, ||!) 
| SMOOTH & WHITE i." [ec 


Delightfully SOOTHING& REFRESHING 

after Cycling, Motoring, Golfing, etc. e - 

Bottles, 1/-, 1/9, and 2/6 each, Of all . You will find it the, 
Chemists and Stores. 


M. BEETHAM @ SON, Cheltenham, JK!!! very Cocoa you want. 
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Beautify 
your Figure 


\ 
ee How Thin and Plain Women may safely and quickly 





“. eee eed ae Improve their Figure, Develop their Bust, and Beautify 
Pecan ee Se, F | their Skin, and at the same time Rejuvenate the whole SS 
ee System, by a New Home Method. SSS aie 










We assure you, and can give you positive proof, that any lady can make herself beautiful by a simple, pleasant, and 
inexpensive home method, entailing not the slightest inconvenience. This remarkable treatment is the result of long and 
eau study of feminine ys uz and nature by an eminent physician, who has entrusted us to carry out the result of his 
investigations, in order ad we ose who unfortunately possess il I-developed figures, unhealthy skins, and who are suffering 
from all race fc complaints, This wonderful treatment is especially prepared for th: rapid 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUST. 


It will increase your bust 2 to 6 inches in a remarkably short time, make your arms, neck, shoulders, shapely and plump. 
It completely rejuvenates the whole system, making you feel light-hearted, blithe, and gay ; in fact, a totally diferent woman. 
You really cannot imagine what a wonderful effect THE TEMPLE NERVE AND FLESH FOOD will have upon you. 
It will clear away those wrinkles, pimples, blackheads and other blemishes, and leave your skin spotless and witha feeling of 
delightful freshness. We want every woman, be she ever so plain, to try this treatment ; so sure are we of the results that 
we will let you try it free. There is no excuse why you should not do so. Weare issuing a little book explaining all about 
this treatment, and will send same with the free trial to all who write to-day. All communications are treated as strictly 
confidential, and opened by me. Write at once, and enclose stamp to pay postage, to— 


q Mapame D.P, TEMPLE, THE TEMPLE ASSOCIATION (DEPT. 67 ), 10, Puch PLAace, GOLDEN Sq., LONDON, W. 
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Oh! That Feeling: 


HAS THE BOY EATEN TOO MUCH? NO! 
of Fulness 


after Eating! Like millions of others, Bread, Potatoes, Bananas & all Starchy foods give him 
v BREADY 


i flause jeoraroey INDIGESTION 
(7 INDIGESTION | or STARCHY 

(wis FLATULENCE) 

NS CURED *s:" with Flatulence, Acidity & Constipation, 

JABLONES and Weakened Nerves & Nerve Centres. 


CAN THE BOY BE CURED? VFS! but only by taking 
the ONE remedy. which Removes the Cause 





























DOSE. One or two with each meal. é 
ne eaten tens that is 
Send postage with foreign orders. "i 
TABLONES is the ONLY Remedy which GAN digest ALL the daily food. 
SEND FCR TABLONE BOOKLET. COUPON. 
The CAPSULOID CO., Ltd., 47, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, ENGLAND. | Pat Matt. Mac. 
















ART PHOTOS « « 


Paris Salon Pictures, Classical Undraped Figures, 
Statuary, Actresses, Views, Children, etc. 
Life Studies for Artists. Flowers, Fruit, Clouds, Waves. 
































Approval Packets of Photos and Stereos are sent without deposit by post 
for selection to responsible buyers in any country on their stating their 
profession or occupation. 

Write for a selection, stating requirements. No obligation to purchase. 

























Catalogue 3d. post free, or with specimen quarto 1/= post free. 
Foreign Stamps up to |/* accepted from residents abroad : British Postal Orders much preferred. 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ Gxt), 
Vernon Terrace, 109, Bedford Hill, Balham Hill, LONDON, S.W. 







“WATER FLOWER.” 
By CHANTRON. 
Failte size, snmaunies, 2s 








EVER READY 


Razor-L Biades 5:- ‘SafetyRazor 


The Seven-bladed “‘ Ever-Ready” has revolutionised the Safety 
Razor business of, the world. Scientific machinery has made the 
Guinea ‘‘ Safety” of yesterday a Five Shilling razor to-day. 
We've dared to fix a retail price that meant a “‘ square deal.” 
** Ever-Ready” Safety Razor sets are complete at Five 
Shillings. Seven perfect blades, a nickel silver safety frame 
and stropping handle, all compact in a handsome box, 
It’s the safest safety razor in history. yen nee | 
becomes an expert barber with the first shav 
émpossible to cue the face, 
**Ever-Ready” blades are guaranteed to the an 
they are the keenest, finest-tempered, and easie: 
shaving of all razor blades. They can be STROPPED 
like the ordinary razor, and will last for years, We wiil 
exchange seven new blades for seven dull ones and 1/6. 
SHOULD YOU HAVE A SAFETY, buy our blades: 
they will fit your Safety frame. Price 6/6 per dozen, post free. 
We will always exchange a dozen dulliblades for a dozen brand- 
new ones at 2/6 a dozen. 
Send Pestat Order for 6/-, mentioning PALL MALL MAGAZINE, and 
receive your set prepaid, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


C EMENTS SAFETY RAZOR ry “= Blades 5 
17, BILLITER S* LONDON. is a 
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Medical Opinion recognises this as the Best Cod-liver Oil produced. 

e6 The beneficial action of 

Cod-liver Oil depends 

largely on the ease 

The ‘ with which it can be 
assimilated. 


The ‘‘Allenburys” Cod- 
@ liver Oil is made in our 
own factories by special 


and distinct processes. 
It can be borne and 
digested when ordinary 


**No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’’—Medical Press. Gog_liver Oil is refused. 
Of Chemists in 3,4 and 1 Pint Bottles in Cartons bearing the Trade Marks ‘‘Allenburys” and a Plough. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


“Tt is a great boon to get such an oil.’’"—Practitioner. 














“ Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain of all virtues."—BisHop Hatt. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


Late Hours, Unnatural Excitement, Taking Food which is too Rich, Alcoholic Drink. The 
foregoing, with Sudden Changes of the Weather, are Causes of Feverish Cold, Biliousness, 
Skin Eruptions, Want of Appetite, Sourness of the Stomach, etc. The infallible remedy is 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT 


An Imperative Hygienic Need. It is everything you could wish as a Simple and Natural 
Healthegiving Agent. You cannot overstate its Great Value in Keeping the Blood Pure 
and Free from Disease by Natural Means. 

CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Otherwise 
“you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 











Over 5.000.000. in use 
daily throughout =; ray? 
the Ve) le F baie a le “i, “1 ‘ THE GENUINE 


e e 
The VALUE is in the BLADE. 
The genuine STAR blades are of the finest refined 
Sheffield steel—tempered by a special process which 
leaves them fully magnetised—ensuring a lasting 
cutting edge, which under the microscope reveals a 
series of serrations wonderful alike for uniformity 
and fineness, 


No expense for new blades—they last a lifetime. 


In Leather Wallet - 76 
Compactum Cases (as illustrated) in Green, Red, 
radi ee Leather, with ‘ Star” Razor, Patent 
Star” the and SOpEEne Machine— 
With 3 blades ° én 
With 7 biases ee . ax 52- 
Also Morocco Cases, from bs "10/- to 10%,- 
Ask your Cutler, Silversmith, or Chemist for the 
Genuine * Star” Safety Razor with three s 
cand maker's name on every Blade. Be sure t 
obtain the genuine Blade. 
Write for Illustrated List, P 1, to 


MARKT & CO., 6, City Rd., LONDON, E.C. 











Distinctive Sysiem of Life Assurance—A [pply for full Prospectus. 











Che Cimes 
in a recent article on Modern Life Assurance states that 


‘The Ideal System ” 


* would be one which based life assurance on as ” 
“ nearly as possible bed-rock rates and allowed,” 
« in the case of Mutual Associations, some period- ” 
“ical sharing in the profits which incidentally ” 
“ accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF THE 


Scottish Provident 
Esrasp. 1837. Institution ee 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to the suggestions ” 
“ of enlarged experience :—in particular, to give to the Assured the ” 
“ advantage of low xon-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of ” 
“the right to participate in Surplus.” 
THE PREMIUMS ARE SO MODERATE THAT, AT USUAL AGES FOR 
ASSURING, £1200 OR THEREBY MAY BE SECURED FROM THE FIRST 
FOR THE YEARLY PAYMENT WHICH WOULD IN MANY CASES ASSURE 
(WITH PROFITS) ABOUT £1000 ONLY—THIS ADDITIONAL ASSURANCE 
BEING EQUIVALENT TO AN JMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN BONUS. 


THE WHOLE SURPLUS GOES TO THE POLICYHOLDERS, ON A SYSTEM AT 
ONCE SAFE AND EQUITABLE—NO SHARE BEING GIVEN TO THOSE BY WHOSE 
EARLY DEATH THERE IS A ZOSS TO THE COMMON FUND. 


THE SURPLUS AT THE LAST INVESTIGATION WAS £1,581,000. 
Over 60 per cent of the members who died during the 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of 


other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of over 
50 per cent Zo ¢he original assurances. 


Accumulated Funds £ 13,500,000. 


HEAD OFFICE—6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 











Distinctive System of Life Assurance—Apply for full Prospectus. 








SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
PREMIUMS 


FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 AT DEATH—WITH PROFITS 


Penner eS eS ees — 
Age Annual | ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO | Age | 
next Premium - ail — 7 : Single next 

| Birth- payable 0 15 | 10 Payment. Birth-| 

| day. | during Life. day. 
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[The usual non-participating Rates of other Offices differ little from these Premiums.] 

* At age 30 the Premium for £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, is £21:3:4. This Premiwm 
would generally elsewhere secwre (with Profits) less than £900 instead of £1000. Or, for £1000, 25 yearly payments 
of £26: 19 :2—being thus free of payment before age 55. 

t At age 40, the Premium ceasing before age 65 is, for £1000, £32:19:2—about the same as many Offices 
require during the whole term of life. Before the Premiums have ceased, the Policy will have shared in at 
least one division of surplus. To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of 
health, the limited payment system is specially recommended. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


GLASGOW, 29 St. Vincent Place. BRISTOL, 27 Clare Street. MANCHESTER, 10 Albert Square. 
ABERDEEN, 166 Union Street. CARDIFF, 19 High Street. NEWCASTLE, Collingwood Bdgs. 
DUNDEE, 49 Meadowside. LEEDS, 35 Park Row. NOTTINGHAM, 32 King Street. 
BIRMINGHAM, 95 Colmore Row. LIVERPOOL, 25 Castle Street. BELFAST, 1 Donegall Square, W. 


DUBLIN: 36 COLLEGE GREEN 
LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. WEST END: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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SE and The CURE. 
fp RIGHT HERE ties the CAUSE 
sie .,0F FALLING - THIN 


LIFELESS (Prematurely) 
; § 





pol 


All these hair troubles commence in the roots of the hairs where all the growth occurs. 
Itis very simple. A germ is carried to the root, and settles there because it is a good 
feeding ground. It: quickly multiplies and very soon there are two, then four, then 
ight, and so on to thousands. Thelittle blood vessel is carrying nourishment to the root, 
the germs are using it, and destroying the root, so the root is starved and injured. 
ery soon the hair becomes prematurely grey, weak, dull, or falls out. Could anything be 
impler or more easily understood? Now, you wish to know what is the cure. 


—\ > RIGHT HERE lies the GURE. 


We know that Capsuloids are a cure, Deeause we ave proved ewe 
Capsuloids are taken they enter the blood and pass to the hair roots an t 
germs so that the hair roots then get their own nourishment and are no longer 
starved. They grow firm and strong, the falling out ceases, the hair regains its 


lustre, and it increases in length and thickness. By taking Capsuloids occasionally 
you may keep your hair in ra condition, and by avoiding baldness avoid looking 
old. If you are already bald, Capsuloids will give you a good head of hair provided 
the roots have any life left in them. Nothing else has ever been discovered that Is 


e uloids. ly what we claim. Now you know the cause, and you 
i know the only cure. THAT CURE IS : 


| , : 
USE of the above reasons, CAPSULOIDS 


NOTHING CAN BE ANY GOOD FOR 


LG pom WHICH 1S IN ANY WAY 
Al DISEASED or AFFECTED 


ry 
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The Cause a 
.and-. Of Hair Trouble 
The Cure a 


MORE FULLY 
EXPLAINED. Jf 





























THE CAUSE 


of hair trouble, whether it be falling out or premature greyness, or whateve 
other faulty condition, lies always in the hair root. Look at the diagram on t 
first page, and you will see that ‘the root is simply the very bottom of the hair, a 
that it is composed entirely of little cells. You see the dots in those cells, thom 





represent the harmful germs. The germs have increased in numbers; there are.ma 





of them in each hair root, though there may have been only one when the troubla 
commenced, Note carefully that they live in the growing cells, and remember t 
all the growth of the hair occurs at that point, by the multiplication and pushi 








upwards of those growing cells. Those cells get their nourishment from the blood ’ 
which passes through the little blood vessels. When the germs, however, are growl 
and multiplying they ‘are using the nourishment .which the cells require for thei 
growth, therefore, the cells do not grow both because of the presence of these harmf 






germs and because they, the cells, are being actually starved, the cells become soff 





and the root ceases to be firmly fastened at the bottom and so becomes. loose, aml 
soon the hair falls out. 








| Now READ THE CURE. | 


You can see at a glance:.the first step must be the killing of those germs, and whe fl 
the germs ‘are killed the cells must be again fed and nourished. It is not necessary q y 
tell you that this can only be done through the blood. You can see that by a gland 
at the hair diagram on the first page. A cure must therefore be something which calf 
be taken internally and which will pass through the blood to the hair roots, then 
destroy the germs, and feed and nourish the growing cells. The germs when killé 
are carried off.and thrown out of the system, and as the growing cells again grow aml 
become harder and more firmly united the root becomes more secure, and withing 
short time the hair ceases to become prematurely grey, and is restored to its naturil 






















colour if already prematurely grey. All the defects of the hair, such as shortnes@l. 





brittleness, dulness, etc., rapidly disappear, und soon that most magnificent natura 
ornament—a splendid head of hair-—is to be seen. 



































You should read this! 


122, Lavender Hill, S.W., 
July 23rd, 1906, 


Sir,_-About nine or teh years ago my daughter was 
.medically treated for Alopecia Areata, and we considered 
her quite cured, but two ot three years afterwards her hair 

in became ve ia. 'e had recourse to doctors an 

mists for was saps, ointments, etc. but these all 
proved fruitless. In February | sent her to a hospital for 
skin diseases, which ‘she attended for two yeats under a 
doctor who is stated to be the greatest living specialist in 
this connection. He treated her in various ways, by 
electricity, high frequency, and X rays, but she continued 
with big patches, and where hair did grow it lasted 
no time, and again fell out.. In the followmg April we 
saw one of your advertisements, and thought she should 
undergo a course of treatment with your Capsuloids, She 
took three per day for about a year, with the splendid 
result you see by the photograph. She is in ¢very way all 
that this photograph represents. If this letter is of any 
service, you ate at perfect liberty to use it, as_| am 
writing in. absolute faith as to the benefit my 
daughter received from the treatment. 


te . Yours faithfully, 
ee FRED. A: COBBOLD. 


4 


sunita from “ THE GLOBE” Accu Tth, 1906. 
PRESCRIPTION FOR ANCIENT EGYPTIAN EXTERNAL HAIR MIXTURE. 


According to a medical publication, one of the more ancient hair 
restorers as inscribed on an Egyptian papyrus, consisted of a mixture 
of dogs’ paws, dates, and asses’ hoofs ground up and cooked in oil, 
‘*the head to be rubbed vigorously with the preparation.’’ The modern 
prescription is supposed to be different, but the method of application 
appears to be the same. What is really wanted in these days is a hair 
restorer which you can eat with your drink, or drink with your food. 


The writer of the above has been informed that what he wants is CAPSULOIDS. 


About 5,000 years has passed since that Egyptian prescription was written, and the 
public of these times was, until recently, just as ignorant on this subject as the ancient 
Egyptians, and just as ready to rub asses’ hoofs ot some other stuff on their heads as were 
the Egyptians. It was only necessary that they should not know that the preparation did 
contain asses’ hoofs. Mystery, or at least secrecy, has always been necessary to make 
external hair preparations successful. Whenthe ingredients are disclosed, the public refuse 
to use them any longer, becatise they see that there can be no efficacy in them, and that the 
owners of them ate simply hoping that the rubbing may do some good. After 5,000 years, 
however, the discovery has been made that as the hair grows from inside, and is nourished 
from within through the blood, it can only be treated and made to grow from within, through 
the medium of the blood, and the one remedy which does this is Capsuloids. 


Hair four inches longer. 
“ Feels fit to do or dare anything” 


25, Homestead Road, 

Fulham, S.W., 

Dear Sirs,—I have derived ‘such remarkable benefit 

from Capsuloids that it gives me great pleasure to 

recommend them. Some months ago, | became very 

much run down, while my hair came out in combfuls. 

As a result of taking Capsuloids for several months my 

hair is four inches longer and most healthy and glossy 

in appearance, while I feel fit to do or dare anything. 

My experience has confirmed your statement that the 
only real cure for hair is Capsuloids. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Mrs.) E. BISHOP, 











Capsuloids the true remedy ! 


: 246. Fratton Road, Fratton, 
15, Colville Taree, are Portsmouth, Hants. 
ottinghi ‘ ter 
Gentlemen,—I think itis my duty to send you 
Dear Sir,—I think it would only be fair to say this testimonial, for { have derived so much 
a few words in praise of the preparation of : : 


Canculesce asa Hair Restorer. I found them a b inet fn bossy yh agua bly ips nen 
decided success | 


ashamed to take my hat off. | have tried pape 

When I had nearly lost all my hair, I tried a everything for i:, but nothing seemed to do any 
few boxes of Capsuloids, and soon found a new eae saw your advertisement, and started 
growth of new hair all over my head. | was taking Capt and I soon saw a difference in 
surprised and pleased that there really existed a my hair. | found all the scurf ‘had lefc my head 
remedy for loss of hair. 1 do hope that all those and my hair became much stronger, and | am 


ering from. the same complaint will try thankful to say I never had a better head of hair, 


Capsuloids, for they will find them the true Y | 
remedy. ours. sincerely, 


Faithfully yours, Cc. R. GREEN, 
(Miss) B. RASHE. 


SLOW WAAR AANAAAAAALAATAATA TANTEI 


SS _ Look at the diagram on first page and you can see what a lot of cells there are in 
[ou CURING the onicionnis ween tee jusay of ee ane Stee, the ones ones must fall 
off, or be rubbed off, and what comes off is called Dandruff. The cause of this 
suasientdd is found in the lowest layer of those cells which lie upon and draw their 
=! nonvishment from the true skin, and therefore that cause can only be reached 

through the blood, and the only medicine which will do this is Capsuloids. 

The improvement must. be gradual, but the cure is permanent, and while you are removing the 
cause of the Dandruff you are also removing the cause of the hair trouble, and securing a luxuriant 
head of hair. 

=] When tie hair is very.dry and brittle it needs more oil, not from a bottle, but 

||. from the little oil glands of the scalp. . No other oil can have the same effect. 

| DRY i 2 ! The’ oil from. the little glands, us ‘you can see from the diagram on page 4, 

passes into the follicle by the side of the hair close to its roots, and from there 

it oozes out along the outside of the hair. This gland is notrished by the blood, and when it is 

atiected in any way it can only be cured through the Dlood, and there is no remedy except Capsuloids 
which will cure it. 


Dose.—Z'wo just before, or daring the early part of, each meal, three times daily, 
No doses should be missed until the cure is complete. 
From all Chemists at 2/3 per box, or from 


THE CAPSULOID COMPANY LIMITED, 47, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
Koreign Orders must be accompanied by postage, and remitted in the form 

of Money Order. - — 
Cross all Postal Orders and make payable to The Capsuloid Comnany. Ltd, PALL MALL 
Nott.—All goods sent in Plain Sealed Wrapper. | MAGAZINE. 


Send for FREE HAIR BOOKLET and COPY OF THE ‘* LANGET'S" STATEMENT, 
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The marvellous curative power of 


‘Anturic 


The treatment of Rheumatism, and all 
diseases of a Rheumatic tendency due to 
the accumulation of uric acid in the system, 
is one of the most difficult problems with 
which medical science has had to deal. 


In fact, until quite recently, Rheumatism, | 
Gout, and the kindred ailments, were un- | 
fathomable diseases about which no definite | 
knowledge existed, much less a remedy | 


that would positively cure. 


But now, thanks to the indefatigable | 
efforts of one or two physicians, whose | 


whole life has been devoted to unravelling 
the mystery and turning their theories into 
successful practice, the difficulty is over- 
come once and for all. 

The investigations of these scientists soon 


dispelled as useless the old ideas such as | 


blood-letting, purging, rigorous-dieting, and 
taking of drugs which once prevailed, and, 
while admitting that the latter possibly 


minimised the pain,though only temporarily, | 


they condemned them on account of their 


tendency to irritate the stomach, and so | 
complicate and exacerbate the disease. In | 


fact, it is safe tosay that most of these early 
methods of treatment were as barbarous as 
they were naturally imeffectual—inflicting 
in the aggregate more pain than all the 
relief they gave. 

Continuing the research until all doubtful 
and uncertain points were finally cleared, 
the investigators came to the important and 
epoch-marking conclusion that uric acid was 
alone the cause of all the pain and agony 
of Rheumatism, and that the elimination of 


this obnoxious poison was the only method | 


that would give complete relief. 

With this invaluable information as a 
base for further effort, the discovery of 
an alkali with the requisite penetrative 
powers that would effectually neutralize 
uric acid came in due course. And then 
the effort to perfect this saline substance 
ind prepare it for convenient and general 


Bath Salts 


use, resulted in the evolution of “ Anturic" 
Bath Salts as the world knows them to-day. 

Since the time when this remarkable 
remedy was first introduced thousands of 
people have been cured of all kinds of 
Rheumatic diseases that for years had 
baffled the ancient resources of many old- 
fashioned physicians. 

We hear of cases day after day where 
“Anturic” Bath Salts have effected seem- 
ingly marvellous cures when all other 
remedies had failed, and instances are 
constantly occurring where their use, at an 
early stage of the disease, invariably cures 
and prevents untold agony being endured. 

But, perhaps, after the gratitude expressed 
for such welcome relief, the most eulogistic 
references are those made in regard to the 
treatment itself. For there is no treat- 
ment that is so simple, so agreeable, and so 
pleasing as the “ Anturic’’ Salt Bath—the 
only one that does not demand any exertion 
or sacrifice on the part of the patient. 

You take “ Anturic”’ Bath Salts in a hot 
bath to open your pores and allow the 
Salts to come into contact with the uric 
acid, which, by the way, is deposited in 
the tissues under the skin, in the form of 
urate of soda. 

Immediately “ Anturic"’ Bath Salts meet 
uric acid they dissolve it, and cause its 
discharge from the system through the 
pores of the skin. 

There is no need for drastic dieting when 
you use “Anturic”’ Salts ; no need for embro- 
cations, drugs, or anything but an “Anturic” 
Bath about twice a week, till completely 
cured. And it is cheaper than medicine — 
positive, simple, harmless, and unlike all 
other remedies, it immediately invigorates 
instead of producing a feeling of depression. 

No one need go on suffering while such a 
remedy exists. It is a duty to oneself 
and to humanity at large to take advantage 
of it without delay 


For all Uric Acid Diseases 


CHEAPER THAN MEDICINE 


“ Anturic”” Bath Salts are obtainable at all Chemists. 1/6 per tin; 
or send 1/6 and we will send you a tin (post free), together with our well- 


known book: ‘‘ The Mystery of Gout and all Uric Acid Complaints.” 


This 


valuable book alone, however, can be obtained free on application to 


ROCKE, TOMPSITT & CO., 41 Red Cross Street, London, E.C. 























































Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Life Assurance Society 


I 


I.—Profitable Character of its Business. 


The Profit for the Seven Years ending 31st December 1901 
amounted to 42,643,936, which enabled the Directors to declare 
the Compound Bonus of 41:14s. per cent per annum on the Sum 
Assured and previous Bonuses in force. Zhe Bonus Additions, 
calculated on the Original Sum Assured only, thus ranged, according 
to duration of the Policy, from &1:14s. to &5:4:9d. per £100 for 
each year's premium paid during the period. 





I1l.—Liberality of its Conditions. 

LIBERAL SURRENDER VALUES or “ PAID-UP POLICIES,” free of 
future Premiums, allowed at any time; LOANS granted within a 
small margin of the Surrender Value; Most POLICIES free 
from any restrictions as to Residence or Occupation. 


Liberal Intermediate Bonuses allowed between Divisions of Profits, thus 
securing all the benefits of an Annual Division. 
III.—Absolute Security for its Obligations. 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS amount to . #£18,000,000 
THE ANNUAL REVENUE amounts to. : 1,800,000 


IV.—Usefulness of the Society. 
THE CLAIMS paid by the Society exceed : . £30,000,000 


APPLICATIONS FOR POLICIES 
securing all the privileges of Membership may be made at any 
of the Soctety’s Offices, or Agencies in connection therewrth. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 $T. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Dublin . . 4t WesTMorELAND St. | Birmingham 12 Bennett's Hit 
Glasgow . - 114 W. GEORGE STREET. Leeds ; 2t PARK Row. 
Liverpool . 48 CastLe STREET. Belfast 2 HIGH STREFT. 


Manchester 21 ALBERT SQUARE. Bristol . 28 BALDWIN STREET, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. . . 12 Grey SrReet. 











Printed by R. & R. Ciark, Limitrep, Edinburgh. 























































































AE stublished for Mutual \ : 
Life Assurance 3 
==] 1), 


As regards 
= é 


: Security, Profit, & Liberal Conditions, - 


of the Highest Value for Family | 


Provisions & Business Purposes. £, 


the Soctety’s Policies are a7 











1 BORDS Pl 


Illustrated Lists of the “BORD” Pianos will be sent free, showing prices 
and rates of hire of the various Models, on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 
from 15/- per month. Second-hand, from 10/6 per month. 

The “ BECHSTEIN” Pianos may also be had on the same system, at ad- 
vantageous prices and terms. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNTS FOR CASH. 


CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 & 76, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


BECHSTEIN PIANOS = 


PEEPS AT THE PEERS. 





‘THe House or Lorps” 


(A Pall Mall Gazette “Extra”) 


is Now on SALE at all Booksellers’ and the Book- 
stalls. It is the first attempt to deal in the form of 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK 


with the Members of the Upper Chamber. The Peers are described and illustrated 
with pen, pencil and photograph, and there are views of their House and other features. 


There are 240 Illustrations. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
By Post Is. 4d. 











Lonpon: THE ‘PALL MALL” PRESS, Newton Street, W.C. 








NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, net. 


The Bee-Master 
of Warrilow. 


By TICKNER EDWARDES. 


A Delightful Handbook on the Habit and Culture of Bees, with 
12 unique Photographs by the Author. 


No more deeply interesting chapters on the life history of the bee 
have ever been written. 








Lonpon: THE “PALL MALL” PRESS, 12, Newton Street, W.C. 














ie _ <SRE> RED SNEDDON 


ae fs 
HUNTLEY & PALMERS | 
“READING CRACKERS” 











The newest form of Cream Crackers. 


(q Excellent, light, flaky biscuits ; not ( 
5 sweet. 


Try them with butter or cheese or * 
alone, and you will be delighted. 
But be sure that you always 
ask for and get the genuine new 
“READING CRACKERS,” made only () 


by Huntley & Palmers, Ltd., Biscuit 





Manufacturers, Reading & London. 














8 BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
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